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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


IT is just ten years since the lamented Author of this Com- 


mentary gave to the world of scholars an Jutroduction to . | 


Aristotl’s Rhetoric, containing, amongst other valuable matter, 
a general outline of the contents of the treatise and para- 
phrases of the more difficult portions. In the preface to that 
book, which is an almost indispensable companion to the 
present edition and renders any special prolegomena to these 
volumes unnecessary, the Author describes the Jztroduction 
as preparatory to the detailed explanation of the work itself 
in an edition of the Greek text which had been long in 
preparation and was to appear as soon as it could be got 
ready. This promise is now at last fulfilled, under circum- 
stances however in which the pathetic interest naturally at- 
tending the publication of any posthumous work like the 
present, is in this particular instance, if I may judge of the 
feelings of others by my own, intensified into a sense of 
more than usually deep regret that the labours of a large 
portion of an eminent scholar’s life-time must now see the 
light without the advantage of his own editorial care. 

Mr Cope died in the year 1873, but during the last four 
years of his life his work on the Rhetoric, though it had nearly 
approached completion, unhappily but unavoidably remained 
untouched. He was actively engaged upon it during the 
two years that succeeded the publication of the [ztroduction 
in 1867 ;—a year that was also marked by the appearance of 
a long-expected edition of the Rhetoric by Spengel, which, 
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by the critical acumen and maturity of judgment generally 
displayed in its pages, and in particular by its wealth of 
illustration from the remains of Greck Oratory and the 
technical treatises of the later Greek rhetoricians, proved the 
most important aid to the study of the subject that had 
been published since the time of Victorius. With Spengel’s 
earlier contributions to the criticism of his author, as also 
with those of Brandis and Bonitz and Vahlen and other 
eminent Aristotelian scholars on the continent, Mr Cope was 
of course familiar, as the pages of these volumes abundantly 
testify; but while preparing his own Commentary, he ap- 
pears during the last two years of his active work to have 
only occasionally consulted and quoted Spengel’s edition, 
refraining purposely from incurring any such indebtedness 
as would prevent his own edition remaining a perfectly in- 
dependent work. 

In June, 1874, the year after Mr Cope’s death, his brothers 
took into consideration the desirability of publishing his Com- 
mentary; and, acting under the advice of two distinguished 
members of his own College, Mr Munro and Mr Jebb, did me 
the honour to invite me to undertake its completion and re- 
vision. ‘The manuscript, so far as it was finished, consisted of 
nearly seven hundred closely written pages requiring a cer- 
tain amount of general revision before they could be sent to 
press; and, owing to other engagements, I found it impracti- 
cable to arrange for the printing of the work to commence till 
June, 1875. During the progress of the work through the 
' press in the last two years, my duties as reviser have proved 
more laborious than I had anticipated; as even apart from 
the necessity of reading several times over at various stages 
of progress not far from a thousand pages of printed 
matter, I have found it requisite to consult the reader’s 
convenience by rearranging many of the paragraphs, by re- 
casting many of the more complicated sentences, and by 
endeavouring to prevent the sense from being obscured by 
the partiality for parenthesis, which, in this case, happens to 
be characteristic of the commentator and his author alike. 
In a work of this compass, accidental repetitions of nearly 
identical notes in various parts of the Commentary are almost 
unavoidable, and though I have succeeded in detecting and 
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striking out some of these repetitions, others still remain 
unremoved. 

It will probably occur to some of those who use this book 
that, in the way of retrenchment of matter and condensation 
of style, something might without disadvantage have been 
done by the original writer; but such correction, I may re- 
mark, was the very thing from which he consciously shrank; 
and as a mere reviser I felt that I had no right to assume 
the responsibility of abridging, still less of rejecting, what 
the writer himself clearly intended to leave standing. In the 
case of verbal alterations, however, which I was morally cer- 
tain would not have been disapproved by the original writer, 
I have used such slight discretion as appeared to fall within 
my province; this kind of revision cannot of course generally 
appear on the surface, but wherever it is practicable any 
additional matter for which I am alone responsible is indi- 
cated by the use of square brackets with or (as the work 
proceeded) without my initial. Such insertions are generally 
very brief, and often take the form of simple reference to 
important works that have appeared since the Commentary 
was prepared; as it seemed only due to the readers of this 
edition and to the writers of the works in question, that I 
should endeavour to bring it up to date by referring as 
occasion served to books such as Dr Thompson's edition of 
the Gorgias of Plato (1871); Grote’s Aristotle (1872); Volk- 
mann, die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, ed, 2, 1874; 
Blass, die Attische Leredsamkeit, 1868, ‘74; and Professor 
Jebb’s Attic Orators, 1876, In testing the references to other 
parts of Aristotle, I have made frequent use of the great 
Index Aristotelicus of Bonitz, which appeared in 1870, and 
was therefore not available when Mr Cope'’s notes were 
written ;—a fact that only increases one’s admiration at the 
wide and minute acquaintance with all the Aristotelian writings 
which he had acquired by his own independent reading, 

In any trifling additions of my own, I have seldom gone 
beyond the briefest annotations, but in the case of the third 
book, which was left in a less finished state, and on which I 
had happened to have lectured on several occasions during 
the last ten years, I felt myself somewhat less restricted; and 
indeed, as Mr Cope’s manuscript unfortunately comes to an 
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abrupt conclusion in the course of Chapter xVII of that 
book, I was compelled, for the convenience of those who use 
this edition and in accordance with the wishes of Mr Cope’s 
representatives and the Syndics of the University Press, to 
endeavour to supply the deficiency in the three concluding 
Chapters by writing the notes that occupy the last twenty 
pages of the Commentary. 

In so doing, I have tried to follow the general plan of 
Mr Cope’s own work, and in particular have paid attention to 
such slight indications of his intended treatment of that por- 
tion as I could glean from the memoranda in the margin of 


_his own copy.of Bekkey’s Oxford text of 1837. This volume 


and an interleaved copy of earlier date, and of somewhat less 
value for this purpose, were kindly placed at my disposal by 
the authorities of Trinity College, and, as they contain part of 
the first rough material for the Commentary, they have proved 
of some use in verifying doubtful references and also in ascer- 
taining Mr Cope’s intentions with regard to the text on points 
of detail such as punctuation and various readings. But, hold- 
ing as he did that an editor's main duty was explanation 
in its widest sense and accordingly devoting himself mainly 
to questions of exegesis, to elucidation of subject matter, to 
illustration of verbal expression, and to matters of grammatical 
and lexicographical interest, he was content on the whole to 
accept the text as he found it in the earlier editions with 
which he was familiar. Under these circumstances, in the 
absence of any intention on his part to make an independent 
recension of the text, I have thought it best to adopt as the 
text of the present Commentary the last reprint (1873) of 
Bekker’s third edition (octavo, 1859); and instead of impair- 
ing the integrity of that text by altering it here and there 
to suit what I gathered to be Mr Cope’s intentions, I have 
briefly indicated the instances in which the evidence of his 
translation or notes, or again the memoranda in his own 
copy of the Rhetoric already mentioned, pointed clearly to 
some other reading as the one which he deliberately pre- 
ferred to that of Bekker’s third edition, or in which he was 
at any rate content to acquiesce. In the margin, beside the 
references to Book, Chapter and Section at the top of each 
page, is marked the beginning of each page of Bekker’s last 
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octavo edition, and also of that published in quarto in 1831: 
the former will, it is trusted, make this work easy to refer to 
side by side with the plain text in ordinary use; the latter, 
though it involves a cumbersome method of notation, is 
worth recording, as it is the mode of reference adopted in 
the /ndex Aristotelicus, in Spengel’s edition, and often else- 
where. 

In an Appendix to the third volume, I have added Mr 
Shilleto’s Adversaria on the Rhetoric, which I have tran- 
scribed almost exclusively from one of his two copies of the 
book, lately acquired (with a selection of his other books) by 
the Syndicate of the University Library. I have also con- 
structed what I hope may be found to be a fairly comprehen- 
sive Greek index to the text and notes; and to this I have 
subjoined a supplementary index to the notes and subject 
matter, including amongst other miscellaneous items, almost 
all the passages in the rhetorical writings of Cicero and 
Quintilian referred to in the Commentary; the passages of 
Homer and other authors quoted in the text, and the illus- 
trations from Shakespeare in the notes, and also (under the 
head of ‘lexicographical notes’) a series of references to Mr 
Cope’s incidental contributions to Greek lexicography. In 
the transcription of both these indexes for the press, I have 
had much assistance from my brother, James Stuart Sandys, 
one of the undergraduates of St John’s College. 


I cannot close these few prefatory explanations of what 
I have attempted to do in discharging however imperfectly 
the editorial duty with which it has been my privilege to be 
entrusted, without recording the fact that Mr Cope (as I am 
assured by his surviving brother) fully intended, had he lived 
to see his work through the press, to dedicate it to one of 
his most intimate friends, Mr Munro. The latter, however, 
has kindly supplied a short biographical notice by which I 
am glad to feel that he will be as inseparably associated 
with the crowning work of his friend’s career as if it had 
appeared inscribed by that friend himself with the honoured 
name of the Editor of Lucretius. 

JES: 


CAMBRIDGE, 
2 Fuly, 1877. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


(/n the notes.) 


VoL. I. 


40, line 14, for ‘this apery, this special excellence’, and on p. 49, 
last line, read ‘the’ for ‘this’ in all three cases. 

56, line 10, read éravbpOwua. 

76, line 29, read veveunpévwn. 

93, line 1, for ‘in’ read ‘is.’ 


. 105, line 28, read dyxlvoa. 

. 153, line 30, read édcyapxlas. 

. 161, line 23, vead ‘ fortitude.’ 

. 173, line 31, for ‘be’ read ‘ the.’ 

. 190, below text, read pdOuya. 

. 239, line 32, insert (3) before da Adywv. 


VoL, II. 


. 56, note 1, l. 3, read ‘Gorg. 522 D.’ 


VoL. III. 


. 12, line 21, read ‘11 4. 9.” 
. 30, line 1, for ‘by’ read ‘ at.’ 
. 62, line 19, read ‘ writings. 


EDWARD MEREDITH COPE. 


Many of Cope’s friends having expressed an opinion that it would 
be well if a short memoir of him were prefixed to this post- . 
humous work, and his sole surviving brother having written to me 
that he and his nieces would rather leave it in my hands than in 
those of anybody else, I could not hesitate to undertake the task. 

Edward Meredith Cope was born in Birmingham on the 28th of 
July 1818. He was for some time at the Grammar School of Ludlow 
under Mr Hinde, and then for about five years at Shrewsbury, where 
he remained until October 1837, when he commenced residence at. 
Tninity College Cambridge. 

During the first years of his Shrewsbury life Dr Butler, late 
Bishop of Lichfield, was Headmaster; for the last year and quarter 
Dr Kennedy. Cope throughout his school career was always first 
or among the first of boys of his own age and standing. For to a 
great natural aptitude for study and scholarship he joined a strong 
will and a determination to use his best efforts to excel in whatever 
was given him to do. Not that he was a bookworm by any means: 
for he enjoyed extremely the society of his friends and loved inno- 
cent recreation in almost any form. ‘Thus though he was not made, 
and never sought, to distinguish himself in any of them, he thoroughly 
enjoyed nearly all the usual games and amusements of the place. 
This taste he retained for years after he took his degree at the 
University, and Mr Essington, Vicar of Shenstone, and many other 
friends will bear me witness that he was a consistent votary of 
Hockey up to the time when the Great Western Rarlway extin- 
guished this pleasant game first at Eton and then at Cambridge. 

The last year and quarter of his residence at Shrewsbury was of 
vital importance for Cope’s future career. Greek was the main and 
favourite study of his life; and in the summer of 1836 Greek 
scholarship at Shrewsbury was, if not in comparison with other 
schools of the day, yet absolutely at a very low ebb. Boys were left 
in great measure to their own natural lights. Now the light of 
nature seems capable in favourable circumstances of doing a good 
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deal for Latin; but in the case of Greek it fosters often the conceit 
of knowledge, but rarely indeed can impart the knowledge itself. 

When Dr Kennedy came to Shrewsbury in the autumn of 1836, 
he proved himself equal to the task that was before him. Know- 
ledge and method, united with kindness and enthusiasm, effected at 
once a marvellous change; and all who were able and willing to 
learn felt in a few months that they had gotten such an insight into 
the language and such a hold of its true principles and idiom, as 
to render further progress both easy and agreeable. I would appeal 
to those who were high in the school at the time when the change 
in question took place, and ask them whether I have at all over- 
stated the facts of the case; I would refer to Henry Thring and 
John Bather who came next to Cope in the Classical Tripos; to 
Francis Morse and others of the same year with myself, and to 
many others. 

But none was more conscious of what he owed to Dr Kennedy, 
or was more ready to acknowledge it, than Cope himself. The 
judicious training and the well-directed reading of that year and 
quarter had an incalculable effect on his future career as a scholar; 
and, when he went to Cambridge in the October of 1837, he was 
prepared, as few are, to profit by the advantages the place afforded 
for classical study. There during his undergraduate days he led a 
blameless, industrious, and, I believe from what I observed myself 
and what he often told me, a thoroughly contented and happy life, 
enjoying the esteem and friendship of many of his worthiest contem- 
poraries, some of them his old schoolfellows, others new acquaintances 
both in Trinity and in other Colleges, whose names are too numerous 
to mention. All the while his studies were pursued with a constant 
and uniform diligence; for none knew better than he to make a good 
and judicious disposition of his time. He became Scholar of his 
College as soon as the statutes permitted him to be a candidate, 
and, after taking his degree in the Mathematical Tnipos of January 
1841, he gained, as was generally expected, the first place in the 
Classical. For a year or two after this success he read with a few 
private pupils, though this employment was never very greatly to 
his taste. He was elected Fellow of Trinity in 1842: this Fellow- 
ship he retained till the day of his death. During the summer of 
1843 he resided for some months in Jersey with a few pupils; and 
in the autumn of that year he made a short tour in Normandy, where 
he first imbibed, or first tried to satisfy, that intense love for Conti- 
nental travel which exercised so marked an influence on his future 
tastes and development. 

The moment he had been created Master of Arts at the 
beginning of July 1844, he threw off for a time the trammels of 
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Academical life and on the 4th of that month started for a continu- 
ous tour of more than fourteen months, never setting foot again in 
England before the 11th of September 1845. At the commencement 
of this tour he had for companions two friends, both of them now 
dead, James Hemery, Dean of Jersey, and Richard Pike Mate, 
Fellow of Trinity. He always dearly loved and would sacrifice 
much for the companionship of intimate friends in his travels. But 
for the greater part of the time he was moving about by himself. In 
these fourteen months he traversed Switzerland almost from end to 
end, being a good and indefatigable walker; saw Italy thoroughly, 
with its thousand objects of interest, as far South as Naples; made 
a short excursion to Greece in November 1844, seeing Athens well 
and visiting a part of the Peloponnese and landing in Malta and in 
Sicily on his return to Italy. I have before me now a full and 
precise Journal which he kept of the occurrences of every day during 
this 14 months’ peregrination. The whole would make a good- 
sized printed volume. Here we find minutely recorded where he 
slept on each succeeding night; what he ate and drank; how many 
miles he walked each day and the number of hours spent in 
walking them. He was passionately fond of mountain scenery, and 
of mediaeval and Italian architecture and art. In this Journal all 
the varying phases of Swiss scenery are described; the buildings, 
the pictures and other works of art of every Italian town, great or 
small, 

Cope possessed in a high degree the happy faculty, which does 
not by any means always accompany general power of mind, of 
readily picking up a foreign language by ear and conversation; and 
in the course of this journey he made himself an excellent Italian 
scholar, acquiring such a mastery over the idiom, as is seldom 
possessed by Englishmen who have not resided many years in the 
country. ‘ On this and his many subsequent tours he attained to no 
less facility in colloquial French. German seemed to give him more 
trouble, although by continued exertion he gained a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with it too. He never appeared to me to care very 
much for Italian literature, with however the very important ex- 
ception of Dante; nor did the great French classics seem to have 
any very absorbing interest for him. German he made large use of 
for purposes of study and critical research, while at the same time 
Goethe and the other classics of the language were enjoyed for their 
own sakes. 

This first comprehensive tour imbued him with a passion for 
foreign travel, which he indulged without stint until permanent ill- 
health brought it to a close. External circumstances compelled him 
however to confine and modify it in future years. While he was 
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on his travels in 1845, he was offered and accepted an Assistant- 
Tutorship at Trinity, the duties of which formed the main occupation 
of his subsequent life. These duties compelled him to be in 
residence for most of the year between October and June, and 
left only the summer months for travel, a time not the most suit- 
able for some of the countries which he would have most liked 
to see. Palestine for instance and Egypt he never set his foot in; 
Greece he saw only for a few weeks in 1844; nor did he ever get 
again to Rome or Naples after his first visit. Between June and 
October however he continued to be a most indefatigable traveller, 
confining himself almost entirely to a few favoured lands, first and 
foremost his first loves, Switzerland and North Italy, next France, 
then Belgium, Germany, Austria, and the Tirol. I should calculate 
that, in the twenty-four years between 1844 and 1868 when he was 
compelled to give up travelling, he must have spent at least six 
years in the countries just enumerated. With the exception of 
1848, an ominous time for continental travel, during the summer 
of which he visited the North of England and Scotland; of 1865 
when he was again in Scotland, and of one other summer when he 
travelled in Ireland, he was on the Continent every one of these 
years. 

Thus in 1846 he was abroad from June the r2th to October 
the 5th, traversing assiduously the South West and South East of 
France, the Pyrenees from end to end, the Tirol and South 
Germany, and finally crossing through France to Paris. In 1847 he 
was on the Continent from June the 25th to October the 6th, 
passing by the Rhine and Switzerland into North Italy and to 
Florence, in which place he found me to my delight and profit, and 
accompanied me home by Bologna, Milan, Como, Switzerland, the 
Rhine and Belgium. I have now in my hands twenty manuscript 
volumes of various sizes, filled with the most minute writing, in 
which he describes at length the proceedings of every day and 
almost every hour during all these years’ travel, with the exception 
of the six years from 1854 to 1859. That he was abroad all or 
most of these years I know, and that he kept equally minute 
journals of them I have no doubt; but whether they are lost or 
where they now are, I cannot ascertain. In 1855 I well remember I 
was with him for some time in Germany and France and in Paris, 
seeing the great Exhibition of that year. The moment he quits the 
Continent, his Journals come to an end. So far as I know or can 
learn, he never kept any diary of his life at home. Had he done 
so on any thing like the scale which he has adopted in his Journals 
of travel, he would have accounted for almost every hour of his 
life. 
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His social disposition greatly enjoyed the companionship of 
intimate friends in these travels; and this he was sometimes able to 
haye during his earlier journeyings. In the first of them he had 
for a time the society of the friends who have been already spoken 
of. In 1847 I can remember how thoroughly happy he was in 
Florence together with W, G. Clark and myself. He writes in his 
Journal of September the roth, the evening before he left that city: 
‘Altogether I dont think I ever enjoyed a visit to any foreign town 
more than this last three weeks at Florence. First I had very 
pleasant society of intimate friends which has rarely been my lot 
before—men that take an interest in the same things that please me; 
the weather has been delightful,’ and so on. Again in 1851 he had 
a long tour, from July 2 to October 16, in Switzerland and North 
Italy with two intimate friends and brother Fellows, H. R. Luard, 
now Registrary of the University, and C. B. Scott, the present 
Headmaster of Westminster. I joined them for a time in Venice 
and found him thoroughly happy, 

But as time went on and he continued year after year to 
pursue his travels with unabated energy, it was not so easy for him to 
get his old friends for companions, They did not care to walk for 
twenty or thirty miles over an Alpine pass under pouring rain, or to 
defy the summer heats of the Pyrenees, or of the sweltering cities and 
dust-tormented plains of North Italy. For he hated to pass a single 
day in inaction, looking upon this as a dereliction of duty and an 
ignoble concession to laziness. His Journals, as years go on, become 
more and more instructive, as his taste grew more refined and his 
discrimination keener; and the ordinary guidebooks of the countries 
he so often visited might gain greatly by a judicious study of these 
volumes. At the same time I feel convinced that these later 
journeys overtaxed his strength and energies, created in him an un- 
natural excitement and irritation, and fostered the seeds of that 
malady by which he was subsequently struck down, 


In October 1845 Cope commenced the work of what might be 
called his future profession as Lecturer at Trinity, and continued to 
perform the duties attached to this office, with energy and success 
and without the intermission of a single term, for twenty-four years, 
until the failure of his health put a final stop to all intellectual effort 
in the summer of 1869. __ , 

For some years his favourite subjects of lecture were the Greek 
Tragedians, the two elder of whom he very decidedly preferred to 
Euripides. In fact until the very end of his career one or other of 
their plays was almost invariably the subject of his lecture for the 
Michaelmas term, And thus by constant repetition and careful pre- 
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paration he gained a thorough insight into the texts themselves and 
a very extensive acquaintance with the voluminous literature con- 
nected with the Greek drama. But often one or other of the two 
great historians, Herodotus or Thucydides, or else Demosthenes or 
another of the orators supplied the text on which he discoursed. 

If the best scholars in any of the twenty-four generations of 
Freshmen who listened to his teaching were consulted, I believe they 
would one and all avow that their knowledge of the language and of 
its literature was very greatly furthered by his learned and elaborate 
lectures. ; 

He gradually established his reputation in the College and the 
University as one of the very best and soundest Greek scholars of his 
time: I could cite, if it were necessary, many distinguished names to 
bear me out in this assertion. In his efforts to be thorough, he 
would collect a great mass of materials, which he did not always 
take sufficient pains to mould into shape and symmetry. Indeed he 
often avowed to me that, when he had once put on paper his 
thoughts and collections on any question—and this he was in the 
habit of doing with very great rapidity—, he found it quite impossible 
to rearrange and rewrite what he had prepared. Hence no doubt 
there was often a great diffuseness and some want of clearness in his 
work,—defects with which I have most frequently heard him charged 
by his auditors. He was by nature too very mistrustful of his own 
powers, and consequently a great stickler for authority. He seemed 
to think there was something sacred in the printed text, as it 
presented itself to him, and was sometimes determined to explain 
the inexplicable and see a meaning in that which had none. But 
with all this he was an admirable Greek scholar and a most valuable 
and highly valued lecturer. 

Sometimes, though rarely, he lectured on a Latin writer; but for. 
Latin literature, especially poetry, he did not greatly care; though 
he quite felt and freely admitted the surpassing merits of style in the 
great prose authors. After a time however he almost entirely 
dropped the Classical Latin writers, except for purposes not con- 
nected with the study of the language, and took up a position of 
benevolent neutrality with regard to the whole literature. He treated 
the Latin in much the same way as he treated their compeers, the 
great French Classics, 

When he had been Assistant Tutor about ten years, he undertook 
the College lecture on Plato, and afterwards on Aristotle as well ; 
and these two philosophers he resolved to make the main object of 
his study henceforth. For a long time his great natural diffidence 
seemed to give him a disinclination to commit anything to the press. 
One of his earliest essays in print were his criticisms, in the Journal 
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of Classical and Sacred Philology, of Grote’s famous dissertation on 
the Sophists. There is a good deal to be learnt from what he 
has written; but, if I am not mistaken, he has hardly caught 
Grote’s point of view, which in this country at all events has I 
believe now gained very general acceptance among the best judges. 
In 1864 he published a translation of Plato’s Gorgias. His trans- 
lation is strikingly literal and very excellent in its kind; but this 
kind is peculiar. Mr Henry Jackson in his introductory remarks 
to Cope’s’ translation of the Phaedo, a posthumous work which 
Mr Jackson has edited with great skill and diligence, has given a 
short and trenchant exposition of the principle which Cope has 
followed out in both these translations. A more elaborate effort is 
the Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, published in 1867 and de- 
signed to serve as a preliminary study to the present edition of that 
work. We find in this dissertation a very full exposition of Aristotle’s 
principles, set forth with learning and research; but one feels per- 
haps here too that want of concentration and careful revision, which, 
as I have said, Cope used himself to acknowledge with regret as a 
peculiar feature of his style which he was quite unable to remedy. 
Anyhow I fancy a reader would have liked to have seen it in- 
corporated in the present edition as an essential portion of it, neither 
of the two being a complete whole without the other. This edition 
it is not for me to offer an opinion upon: suffice it here to say that 
it was the main occupation of the latest and most mature years of 
his working life, and bears witness in every page to unsparing labour 
and genuine scholarship. 


Cope was ordained Deacon in November 1848 and Priest in 
September 1850 by Dr Turton, late Bishop of Ely. A short experi- 
ence with his friend Mate, then Vicar of Wymeswold, convinced him 
that, as he had already for some years devoted himself to a life of 
study, Parish work was not the sphere for which his tastes and habits 
were best adapted ; and he contented himself afterwards with occa- 
sionally assisting one or other of his clerical friends, when he would 
make them a visit during a vacation. 

Perhaps the most important crisis in the even tenour of his 
laborious College life was occasioned by the Greek Professorship 
becoming vacant in 1866, when he came forward as one of three 
candidates for that office. ‘The votes of the electors, the Council of 
the Senate, having been equally divided between him and Dr 
Kennedy, the appointment finally devolved by statute on the Chan- 
cellor of the University who gave it to Dr Kennedy. There is no 
doubt that this result was a poignant disappointment to Cope at the 
time ; it is no less certain that his strength and the tone of his mind 
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were already a good deal affected by ill-health. This I could illus- 
trate from my own knowledge, if many considerations did not 
counsel silence on matters which neither his friends nor the public 
would care to know, or see paraded before them. 

Every one, they say, has the defects of his virtues ; and it cannot 
be denied that in his later years, when health became uncertain, 
Cope was too prompt to take offence and conceive causeless suspicions 
against his most intimate friends. But they could understand that 
this arose from excess of susceptibility and perversion of tender 
feeling; and the offence was forgotten as readily as it was conceived. 

In August 1869 he was seized with that malady from which he 
never rallied during the four remaining years of his life. He died on 
the 5th of August 1873, and on the 14th of that month he was 
followed to his grave in the Church of England Cemetery at Bir- 
mingham by his two brothers, his nephew and a few of his oldest and 
dearest friends. 


I never knew a kinder-hearted or more charitable man than Cope. 
Suffering of any sort excited in him an uncontrollable longing to 
relieve it, whether the relief were to be afforded by sympathy and 
personal attention, or by money. Many indeed are the acts of 
charity on his part which fell under my own observation; and I am 
sure that I never learnt but a small portion of them, for he loved to 
do good by stealth. Whenever a friend needed care and sympathy, 
none so prompt as he to offer theni. When Robert Leslie Ellis, for 
whom he felt an unbounded admiration, was seized with fever at 
San Remo in 1849, off hurried Cope at once to render him all the 
assistance it was in his power to give. So when his poor friend Mate 
was struck down by crushing disease, Cope hastened at once to 
lavish on him his affectionate care. It was always among the chief 
pleasures of his existence to make a round of visits to his old friends 
who lived away from Cambridge. One of the oldest of them, 
R. W. Essington, Vicar of Shenstone, writes to me as follows: ‘Of 
all my old friends of King’s and Trinity he alone from 1848 to the 
year of his sad seizure visited me regularly at Shenstone. He 
preached in my Church, he taught in my schools, and rarely left me 
without contributing liberally to some Parochial charity, never without 
wishing to do so’. ‘No one living’, he adds with good reason, ‘is 
more capable than I am of testifying to the warmth, the steadiness 
and depth of his friendship’. 


H. A. J. M. 
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§ 1. ‘H pyropixy éorw dyriatpodos rf diadexring is translated by Cicero, 
ex altera parte respondere dialecticae, Orat. XXXII 114. ‘Vox a scena 
ducta videtur. Chori antistrophe strophae ad assem respondet, eiusque 
motus ita fit, ut posterior in prioris locum succedat...Significat ex altera 
parte respondere et quasi ex adverso oppositum esse; id quod etiam 
in antistrophen cadit.’ Trendel. EZ. Log. Arist. § 14 p. 74: and to the 
same effect, Comment. ad Arist. de Anima, W111 § p. 408. ‘apvri- 
orpopoy dicitur quod alius rei quasi partes agit eamque repraesentat ;’ 
Waitz, Comm. ad Anal, Pr. 1 2, 25a 6. 

The term is borrowed from the manoeuvres of the chorus in the 
recitation of the choral odes. Srpody denotes its movement in one 
direction, to which the dyrecrpodn, the counter-movement, the wheeling 
in the opposite direction, exactly corresponds, the same movements being 
repeated. Miiller, Déss. Eumen. p. 41. Hist. Gr. Lit. c.X1V§ 4. Mure, 
fiist. Gk. Lit. Bk. 111. c. 1 §15. Hence it is extended to the words sung 
by the chorus during the latter of these evolutions, and signifies a set of 
verses precisely parallel or answering in all their details to the verses of 
the orpog7j. And thus, when applied in its strict and proper sense, it 
denotes an exact correspondence in detail, as a fac-simile or counterpart. 

Hence in Logic dyriorpépew is used to express terms and propositions 
which are convertible, and therefore identical in meaning, precisely simi- 
lar in all respects. On the various senses of dyriorpépew and its deriva- 
tives in Logic, see Waitz, u. s. In this signification, however, dvriorpodos 
does not properly represent the relation actually subsisting between 
the two arts, the differences between them being too numerous to 
admit of its being described as an exact correspondence in detail; as 
I have already pointed out in the paraphrase (Introd. p. 134). 

It also represents Rhetoric as an art, independent of, though analo- 
gous to, Dialectics, but not growing out of it, nor included under it. 
The word is of very frequent occurrence in Plato (Gorgias, Republic, 
Philebus, Timaeus, Theaetetus, Leges), who joins it indifferently with 
the genitive and dative; and he employs it in this latter sense; as 
likewise Isocrates, mept dyrid. § 182; and Aristotle himself in several 
places; Polit. vi (IV) 5, 1292 6 7, xat éotw dvriorpodos (corresponding) 
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avrn év rais oAtyapxiats WoTep 7 TUpavis év Tais povapxias. Cc. 6 ult. 12934 
33. c. 10, 1295a18. de part. anim. II 17 ult. év pev oy rovrots Trois (gots 
1 yA@rra roalryn THY Pvow éoTiv, dowEp avriorpopes Exovea TH puxtypt TOY 
éXedarvrav. 

Lastly, Waitz, u. s., points out a peculiar signification of it, ‘res 
contraria alteri quam potestate aequiparat,’ in de Gen. Anim. II 6, 7436 28. 
TO Wuxpov ovviornow dvriotpodoy (as a balance) ry Oeppornre ry wept rH 
kapdiav rov éyxépadov. Trendelenburg, Comm. ad de Anima u.s., after 
defining dyriarpépew as above, adds, dvyriarpodos ex eadem chori similitu- 
dine significat ex altera parte respondere (this is from Cicero, u.s.) Arist. 
Rhet. 1 1; quod non significat, rhetoricam in dialecticae locum succedere 
(z.e. can be substituted for it, step into its place, as a convertible term), 
sed quasi ex adverso esse oppositam (stands over against it, as a corre- 
sponding opposite in a ovorotyia, two parallel rows of coordinate opposites, 
like the partners in a country dance). Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 11 17, 42, 
specte magts guam genere differunt., 

The term dvriorpodos therefore applied to the two arts, seems to re- 
present them as two coordinate opposites, or opposites in the same row 
(see Spengel on the study of Rhetoric, Munich 1842, p. 21). They are 
sister arts, with general resemblances and specific differences ; two species 
under one genus, proof: both modes of proof, both dealing with probable 
materials, but distinguished by the difference of the two instruments of 
proof employed: the one concluding by the formal syllogism, and by the 
regular induction, assumed complete; the. other drawing its zzferences by 
the abbreviated, imperfect, conversational enthymeme, never complete in 
form, and by the single example in the place of the general induction. 

Rhetoric is afterwards described as rapaqvés, popsov and spoiwpa (infra 
c. 11 § 7). mapadveés and podptov both express in different ways the relation 
that Rhetoric bears to Dialectics as the off-shoot, dvanch, or part ; a species 
or variety of the general art of probable reasoning: sapadvés as a 
subordinate shoot, growing out of the same root with the larger plant or 
tree,—a term so far corresponding with avriorpodos, but differing from it 
in making Rhetoric subordinate. poptov reduces it toa still lower level 
in comparison with the other. opoiapa implies no more than a mere 
general resemblance. 

In Sext. Empir. adv. Math. vII 6, occurs an explanation of dyricrpodos, 
quite in character with the ordinary Greek etymologies, pyropexyy, is 
dvriarpodoy eva: ry Stadexrixyy, (not referring apparently to this passage, 
but most probably to the ouvaywyy rexvav) rovréorw isoorpodoy, da rd 
wept tiv avrnyv vAnv orpeherOa (Versart circa), as Homer called Ulysses 
avrideov instead of ioofeov. Alexander (infr.) gives the same explanation. 

Bacon Adv. of learning Bk. 11 1X 3, has antistrophe for ‘corre- 
spondence’, “and it hath the same relation or antistrophe that the former 
hath.” 

The points of correspondence and difference between the two arts 
have been already fully explained in the Introduction, p. go foll.: I will 
here give a summary of them from Alexander’s Commentary on the 
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Topics, p. 4. They are 1. that both of them are py) mepi pv re yevos do- 
pirpevoy; that is, that neither of them has any special subject-matter, like 
the sciences, but argues or perorates upon any thesis or subject whatso- 
ever that can be presented to it. 2. ro d¢ evdd£ov cai mifavayv, no proof or 
conclusion, or principle, that they employ is more than probable ; exact 
demonstration and necessary conclusions are excluded from both alike ; 
miortis, belief, the result of mere persuasion, and not émornuy, the infal- 
lible result of scientific demonstration, being the object aimed at. 3. py 
dt’ oixelwy dpyav, they have no ‘special, appropriate’ first principles, such 
as those from which the special sciences are deduced ; though they like- 
wise appeal to the ra kowa, the cowal dpyai, the ultimate axioms and prin- 
ciples common to all reasoning, which are above those of the special 
sciences, and from which the latter must be deduced. And, 4. they are 
duoiws mepi Ta avrikeiweva GAAjAows ; they argue indifferently the opposite 
sides of the same question, and conclude the positive or negative of any 
proposition or problem ; unlike science and demonstration, which can 
only arrive at one conclusion. Where the materials and the method are 
alike only probable, every question has, or may be made to appear to 
have,’ two sides, either of which may be maintained on probable princi- 
ples ; in Dialectics and Rhetoric no certainty is either attained or attain- 
able. The chief points of difference between them are, that Dialectics 
deals practically as well as theoretically with every kind of problem or 
question that can be submitted to it; proceeds by question and answer, 
in the way of debate, and its discussions are of a more general or uni- 
versal character ; whereas the subjects of Rhetoric are practically, though 
not theoretically, almost absolutely limited to Politics; it follows a me- 
thod of continuous narration or explanation (d:efodinds), and deals in its 
conclusions rather with individual cases than with general principles or 
universal rules, maxims and axioms. 

Alexander, in a preceding passage, gives the following very extraordi- 
nary account of the derivation and original meaning of dvriorpodos: ro 
yap avr. avri rov isoorpodor Te Kal wept Ta atta orpebopevny Kal Karaywo- 
pevny Neyer. 

Kowa amavrev| See Introd., p. 87, and the Paraphrase, pp. 134—5. 

adwptiaperns| ‘marked off, separated by a limit’, from every thing else 
about it; and so ‘definite, special’ ($7). 1, 2, 1 mepi re -yévos idtov ddbwpuc- 
peévorv, opposed to epi rov dofévros. Polit. 1 13, 126061 adapioperny twa 
SovAeiay (a definite, limited, kind of slavery). Ib. Iv (VI) 4, 1290 4 25 
amovipitew. dopitera (4 ris Wuyns Svvapis) mpos tas GAdas duvdpers TO 
épy@ tovr@, “this capacity of the soul is marked off, separated, distin- 
guished, from all the rest by this function,” de Anima I! 4, 9, 416 @ 20. 
The preposition is similarly used in the compound aoS\érew, which is 
‘to look away, or off’, from all surrounding objects, so as to fix the atten- 
tion on one particular thing, or turn it in one particular direction, Comp. 
Lat. definire, determinare. 

Parallel passages, in which this same characteristic of Rhetoric and 
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Dialectics is noticed, are cited in the Introd. p. 75. See also Quintilian, 
II 21, 16—r19, on the province of the orator. 

éferafew...Adyov] Note 1, Introd. p. 135. 1 dcaAdexrean é£eraorixy, Top. 
A 2, Iol 6 3. 

§ 2. ovvGeay] ‘habituation, familiarity, practice’, acquired by associa- 
tion (prop. that of living or herding together). Top. A 14, 105 4 27 ry da 
Tis anaywyys ovvnbeig metparéov yvapifew éxaotny uvrav (ray mporacewy). 
See also on I 10, 18. This cvy7Aeca is derived from the constant opera- 
tion or activity, the évépyeus, of the developed and acquired and settled 
é£is, or mental state (és from éyew, ‘to be in such and such a state or 
condition’, rd mas €xyewv): by the constant exercise of the é£is, or esta- 
blished confirmed habit, and its évépyea, is produced by association that 
familiarity, or habituation, or practice, which secures success even to the 
empirical unartistic use of Dialectics or Rhetoric. 

eixg ravra Spay is the use of them antecedent to practice, and without 
previously acquired familiarity: do ravroparov, by a mere spontaneous 
impulse, and therefore ‘at random.’ 

‘Est autem dialectica,’ says John of Salisbury, Wefalogicus, 11 4, ‘ut 
Augustino placet, bene disputandi scientia : quod quidem ita accipien- 
dum est ut vis habeatur in verbis; ne scilicet dialectici credantur, quos 
casus iuvat artis beneficio destitutos.’ 

avra] Rhetoric and its processes. 

68oroteiv] ‘to make a way’; to trace a path to be followed, which will 
lead you without unnecessary deviations to the place at which you wish 
to arrive. odds therefore, in this metaphorical usage, is not merely a way, 
but ¢he way, the dest way ; the way which will lead you most surely and 
expeditiously to the end proposed. Hence it denotes a regular, systematic, — 
or scientific method; the best and easiest way of attaining the end 
desired in any intellectual pursuit or branch of study. And thus it is 
that the simple odos, as well as the compound pé@odos, come to denote a 
scientific or systematic procedure in the pursuit of truth as a philosophical 
‘method’, or in any art or study. Hence we find o8@ dinppoba, Plat. 
Phaedr. 263 B, of a systematic methodical scientific division ; and Rep. VII 
533 D: xa@’ ddey, in the same sense, Rep. IV 435 A, and Crat. 425 B. In 
Aristotle, de gen. et corr. I 8, 2 o6@ d€ padtora mept ravrov...dtopixace 
Aevxurtros kal Anpoxptros. de part. Anim. I 4, 9 mas peév ody dmod€éxea Oar Set rv 
mept proews peOvdov, nai riva rpdmov yéevorr’ av 7 Oewpia wept avtrav 680 Kai 
pgora... Anal. Pr. I 30 init., 7 peév ovv odds xard mavrwv 4 avr) Kal mept 
irocodiay Kai wep réxynv orotavody Kal pwabnua. Top. B 2, 109 614 686 
yap paddov kai év édXarrocw 7 ones. Eth. Nic. 1, 2 dad rav dpxyay 7 emi 
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ris dpyas 7 ad0s, Dionysius, de Comp. Verb. c. 25, has 9 pnropixy odds for 
the more usual péfodos: and again od@, de Comp. Verb.c.4subfin, From 
this usage of the Greek word the Latins seem to have borrowed their ve 
or via ef ratione, which frequently occurs in precisely the same sense. 
See Cicero de Fin. 111 5,18, IV 4, 10; Orat, 111 10, XXXIII 116; de Orat.1 
25, 113. Quint. 11 17, 41 esse cerfe viam algue ordinem in bene dicendo 
nemo dubitaverit, and x 7, 6 via dicere. 

The verb ddoroeiv is found in the same sense, Met. A 3, 984 @ 18. 
mpoiovrey 8 ovrws, avrd Td mpaypa @domolnrey avrois Kal ovvnvayKace (yreiv, 
and Rhet. III 12, 3 (according to Ms A* and some others); and the sub- 
stantive odomoincts, III 14, I. 

mpoodoroteiv, Which occurs several times in Aristotle (as Rhet. 11 2, 10, 
II 13, 7, II 12, 3, Prob, XXX 1,954 6 12, de part. Anim. II 4, §§ 4, 5, 6, 111 9, 
8, de gen. anim, IV 4,9, wept Mavrixijs, I 11. Polit. 11 9, 1270 @ 4, IV (VII) 17, 
1336 a*32, and V (VIII) 3, 1338 @ 35 mpo odov), has a meaning slightly dif- 
fering from the preceding. The metaphor is now taken from the office of 
pioneers, who precede an advancing army, and prepare, clear, or ‘pave 
the way’ for them. 

&:' 6...1hv alriav] tiv alriay is here grammatically the antecedent to a, 
the cause, airia, being in the relative pronoun expressed as an abstract 
notion (‘the cause, which ¢Az#zg’) in the weuéer. A similar change from 
feminine to neuter, in antecedent and relative, occurs in de Animat 3, 
407 @ 4 THY yap Tov mavrés (yruy7y) rovavrny elvac BovAeTat oloy wor éeotiv a 
Kadovpevos vois, Pol. 11 2 init. cat & Av airiay not deiv vevopoberirOa... 
ov aivera: cupBaivoy ex rav Koyo, and in Eur. Iph. T. 900 (Herm.) 7 & 
airia tis av@ orov xreives woow ; Where érov must be understood as-neuter : 
see Hermann on v. 1038, 

§3 seq. To the same effect 11 14, 8 det dé py AavyOavew Gre wavra eo 
Tow Aéyou Ta Towra’ mpos chaihoy yap dxpoarhy kai ra t£m rod mpayyaros 
dkovovra, emei ay pi) rowovros 7, ovbév Sei mpooimiov—as the vehicle for 
appeals to the feelings and other indirect proofs addressed to the judges 
personally, which were usually introduced into the mpooluop. 

wiore:s| rhetorical, not demonstrative, proofs; modes of delref, of 
things frobad/e; all the materials and arguments of Rhetoric being pro- 
bable merely, none of them certain. See Introd. p. 136 note. 

mpocOjxat...capa tis mioreos | All kinds of zadirect proof are secondary, 
subordinate, non-essential, mere ‘ adjuncts’ or ‘appendages’, like dress or 
ornaments to the body: ‘the body’ being the actual, logical, direct and 
substantial proof of the case. What is here called ‘the body’, meaning 
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the substance as opposed to accidents, we usually represent by ‘the soul’ 
in this same relation ; the body in its turn now standing for the accidents 
and non-essentials of a thing. So the Scholiast on Hermogenes, Proleg. 
(quoted by Ernesti, Lexicon Technologiae Graecae p. 110, Art, évOvpnpa) 
of madaot dorep rt (Gov Tov Aoyov Umebevro ek Tdparos TE TvvegTHKOTA Kal 
Wuxns Yuyny per xadovvres ta évOupnpara cai thy Suvayy ryv dia Tov Kea- 
Aaiwoy ounocrapévny’ copa 8é THY dpaow xai To éLwbev Kaddos, O sroteEiy 
eidOaow ai idéa. And Cicero, Orat. XIV 44 mam et invenire et iudicare 
guid dicas magna tlla quidem sunt et tamquam animi instar in corpore. 
Quintilian describes the views of some of those who thus ngorously 
limit the province of Rhetoric as an ar/—ai miorets Evrexvov €att povor— 
to the employment of the ‘enthymeme’, the rhetorical representative of 
the logical and demonstrative ‘syllogism’; with the exclusion of all that 
is, strictly speaking, ‘ beside the subject or real issue’, all that is beside 
the facts of the case and the direct proof of them; all indirect proof, 
hamely, from the assumed character of the speaker himself, or appeals to 
the feelings of the judges or audience, and also all ornaments and graces 
of style and delivery. Aristotle here assumes this to be theoretically the 
only true and proper method, though he by no means consistently adheres 
to it in his actual treatment of the subject. Quintilian’s description is 
as follows, though, as the reasons for the exclusion of these indirect proofs 
are somewhat different from those assigned by Aristotle, he probably 
does not refer immediately to him: Fuerunt et clari quidem oratores 
guibus solum videretur oratoris offictum docere. Namgue et affectus 
auplict ratione excludendos putabant: primum quia vitium esset omnis 
animi perturbatio,; detnde quia tudicema veritate depelli misericordia vel 
tra similtbusgue non oporteret: et voluptatem audientium petere, quum 
vincendi tantum gratia diceretur, non modo agenti supervacuum sed vix 
etiam viro dignum arbitrabaniur. Inst. Orat. V. Prooem. I. 
On the general question of appeals to the feelings, Quint. II 17, 26 
seq.: and on the prevailing practice, Isocr. mepi dvrid. § 321. 
mpaypareveoOa is well explained by Bonitz on Metaph. A 6, 987 a 30. 
‘apayparever Oat rrepi rt, vel mepi revos is dicitur ab Aristotele, qui in inves- 
tiganda et cognoscenda aliqua re via ac ratione procedit ; itaque con- 
iunctum legitur cum verbis d:akéyerOa, (nreiv, Oewpeitv’. The primary 
sense of doing business, or occupying oneself about anything, passes 
into the more limited or special signification of an ¢xtellectual pursuit, 
and thence of ‘a special study’, ‘a systematic treatment of a particular 
subject of investigation, or practice’ (as in this present case, of Rhetoric, 
comp. § 10). mpaypareia, like peOodos, réxym, éemornun, irocodia, 
and many other words, is used to express not only the intellectual 
process of investigation, but also the resulting science, art, treatise, 
or written work, or part of such work. See on this point, Introd. p. 17, 
note 2. Also, on the general: meaning of the term, Waitz on Anal. Post. 
11 13,96415. Trendel. de Anima p.199. Elem. Log. Arist. § 58, p. 135. 
§ 4. d:aBory from dca8addew ‘to sunder or set at variance’, and so 


ra 
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Tata maby Tis Yuxis ov mept TOU mpayparos 
éoTw adda mpos tov dikarriy. wor El Wepl Tacas 
iv Tas Kpioes Kabarep ép éviais ye vov éori Ta 
ToNewy Kal padiota Talis evvopoupévais, ovdey av 
elyov & TL NEywow aravTes yap ot pév olovTat 
déivy oUTW Tovs Vouous ayopeEvEV, Ot O€ Kal YpwvTaL 
kal KwAvovow é€w Tod mpdypyartos Néyewv, Kabarep 
kai é€v “Apelw mayw, dp0ws TovTo vopuiCovTes* ov 


‘to make hostile, to engender a mutual dislike between two parties’, in 
its technical application to Rhetoric, of which it is a potent instrument ; 
and with its opposite daoAver@a ‘to absolve oneself, clear away from 
oneself ill-feeling and suspicion’, forms one of the principal topics of the 
mpooiutor (see Introd. pp. 343,4). It denotes the exciting of suspicion and 
ill-will in the minds of the judges or audience, in order to prejudice them 
against the opponent with whom you are in controversy: and is there- 
fore improperly classed with the way) or emotions such as @\eos and 
opyy. This has been already. noticed by Victorius and Muretus: the 
latter says, ‘ d:aBod7 non est waGos, sed pertinet ad iudicem ponendum 
év mabet,’ 

Top. A 5, 126 @ 31. [diaS8odov] row Surapevoy diaBaddew Kal €yOpovs 
mote tovs didkovs. These words, which seem to be a mere gloss upon 
di@Bororv in the text of the Topics, occur apparently in one Ms only, 
marked u by Waitz, and inserted by him in the critical notes of his 
edition, Vol. 11 p.144. Bekker altogether omits to notice them. Though 
of no authority they will equally well answer the purpose for which they 
are here employed, of helping, namely, to define the meaning of d:aBody. 

On mados and waén, see Introd. pp. 113—115. 

ov epi Tou wpaypuatos Oixactny| Appeals to the feelings are fw row 
mpayparos: they are ‘beside the proper subject, the real question, the 
direct issue’, which is the fact and the proof of it; and ‘directed to the 
judge’, intended to bias and pervert his judgment, to incline him to our 
side in the contest, and so to have the effect of a secondary or indirect 
kind of proof of the justice of our case. 

@or el mept tacas—déywow] Similarly in Rhet. 11 1, 4, it is said 
of the ornaments of style, and declamation in general, as of appeals to 
the feelings here, that they are only allowed to be employed d:a ry 
poxOnpiay rav rokireav; in well-governed states they would not be 
permitted at all. 

§ 5. of pev...ot 8] ‘either...or’, The one only /Azné& that the laws 
ought to be so framed, hold the opinion as a theory; the others, as the 
Court of Areopagus, actually (xai, also, besides the mere theory) carry 
it into practice, cai ypavrat. 

év'Apei@ mayo] Heindorf ad Theaet. § 76. Lycurgus c. Leocr. $§ 12, 
13, quoted by Gaisford, cai raira kahAurrov éyovres tév “EAAjvev mapdderypa 
To ev Apei@ may ouvedpioy, 6 rorotrov diahéper Tov GhA@v Sixacrypiar, dare 
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Kal map avrois dpodoyeicOa Trois aAtoxopevors Oixaiay moreicbas THY Kplow. 
mpos & det xal vpas droBdérovras py émirpérew rois te Tov mpayparos 
A€youvow”’ x.7.X. 

Lucian, Hermotimus, c. 64, has something similar about the practice 
of this court, dANad xara rovs ’Apeomayiras avré rotovvra’ ot év vuxt) xal 
oxorm dtxafovory, ds pr) els rovs A€yovras GAN’ els ra Aeyopeva amroPAErotey. 
(Lucian ed. Hemsterh. I p. 805), and again, Anacharsis s. de Gymn. c. 10, 
(Vol. 11 p. 898) of 8€ (Bexafopevar) és 1 Gy pév wept rou mpayparos Acywou 
dvéxerat 7) BovAy xa yovxiay dxovovoa: fy 8€ ris f ppotpsoy etry mpo rov 
Aoyov, ws evvovaTépous direpydoatro avrovs, f olkrovy 4 Seivwow efaber 
émayo.t@ mpaypatt, ola moda pyrépev waides em rovs dixacras pnxavevrat, 
mapedOay 6 knpu€ Karectonnoev evOus, oUK €ov Anpety mpos THY BovAny K.T.r. 
There are several allusions to the same in Quintilian, 11 16, 4, VI 1, 7; 
X I, 107, XII 10, 26. Spalding in his note on the first of these passages 
calls attention to—what indeed is sufficiently apparent on the face of 
the statements—Quintilian’s carelessness in extending to all the law- 
courts of Athens, a practice actually prevailing at the most only in one 
of them; in spite of the direct evidence to the contrary in the extant 
orations of the Athenian orators, and the story of Hyperides and Phryne 
which he himself tells in 11 15, 9. 

duaorpéepew] to warp, or distort, to wrest out of the straight (‘right’) 
line or proper direction, to pervert or ‘deprave’ the judgment. The 
same metaphor is repeated in orpe8Aov. The metaphor which compares 
wrong, the deviation from the ‘right’ line or path, to the crooked or 
twisted, the divergence from the straight, and represents wrong judgment 
as the warping of the moral rule, occurs in various languages ; oxoAtos, 
and dpds, evOuver 8é 8ixas oxodwds, Solon ap. Dem. de F. L. p. 423, 
oxodtais cdots maray, Pind. Pyth. 11 156, Pl. Theaet. 173 A &c. &c. So 
écxrés, Eur. Androm. 448 édcxra xovdév vyés dAAd may wépié povovrres. 
So Plato of the good and bad horse in the human chariot, Phaedr. 253 
D, 6 pev...70 re edocs dpbds...6 8 ad oxodtos k.T.d. 

So also rectum and pravum or varum or curvum, right and wrong 
(wrung or twisted out of shape, distorted, similarly zzéortus) tort, Fr. (tor- 
tum), torto, tal. Compare Lucretius, Iv 516, denique ut in fabrica, si prava 
est fabrica prima Normague si fallax rectis regionibus exit,—Omnia men- 
dose fieri, &c. Cic. Acad. Pr. Il 11, 33, éwteresse oportet, ut inter rectum 
e¢ pravum, sic inter verum et falsum. Hor. Ep. 11 2, 44, curvo dignoscere 
rectum, (‘virtutem distinguere a vitio’. Orelli), Pers. Sat. 11 52, haud 
tibi inexpertum curvos deprendere mores. IV 11, rectum discernis ubi 
inter curva subst, vel cum fallit pede regula varo. V 38, aSposita intortos 
extendit regula ores. 

‘Crooked’ for perverse, immoral, wrong, is very common in the 
earlier writers of our own language. Deut. xxxii 5, a perverse and 
crooked generation. Ps. cxxv 5, Prov. 11 15, whose ways are crooked, 
and they froward in their paths, Ep. ad Phil ii 15, and in many other 
places and authors. For examples of the latter, see Richardson’s Dict. 
Art. ‘ crooked ’. 

Very different to this are the principles laid down by the author of 
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yovras i} pOovov 7} Edeovr Suotov yap Kav el Tis, w 


the *Pyropixn mpds *ANé£avdpov as a guide to the practice of the rhetorician, 


c. 36 (37) § 4. ypy be Kal rods d&kaoras éraivm Oepaweioa, as Sixacral — 


Sixaroe kai Beuwoi ciow, cupmapadnmréeoy b€ Kai Tas €AarTocets, el Tou TaY 
avTwWikay KaTadceaTépws Exe Mpos TO A€yeww 7 mparrew 7 GAXo Tt mMpds Tov 
dyava. The judges are to be flattered, and the opponent represented 
in the darkest colours, whether his alleged defects have or have not any 
bearing upon the matter at issue, mpos d€ rovrois ¢uBAnréory to re Sixacov 
kal TO voutmov Kal TO GumpPéepov Kai Ta TovToLs axdAovOa; which is the exact 
contradictory of the course prescribed by Aristotle in § 6 as alike fair and 
in accordance with the true principles of the art. 

mpowyovras eis| Comp, III 14, 7, and note. | 

Kay et tis...roujmee] The process by which a in this and similar 
forms of expression—os ay ei, aomwep ay ei, xaddmep ay ei, oiovmep Gp ei, 
and the like—has lost its force, become inactive, (comsopfifum, ‘gone to 
sleep’, Buttm.,) in the sentence, is explained by Buttmann in his note on 
Dem. Mid. § 15, p. 530. The conditional ay belongs to some verb in the 
apodosis, originally expressed, afterwards left to be understood, as in the 
clause before us. The expression at full length would be, xa», ef ris 
mToioece, Toujmere, ‘as one would do, if he were todo’. Still, though the 
particle has lost its direct and active force in this sentence, some latent 
notion of conditionality always remains, even when the verb which day 
supposes cannot actually be supplied. This is the case in such phrases 
as doSovpevos domep dy ef mais, Pl. Gorg. 479 A ‘fearing as a child would’: 
Ar. parva naturalia mepi pavtixjs I 2,2 dcav domep dv ef Nados H Gicis 
ear, ‘whose natural habit is, as it might be (av), talkative’; de Anima I 5, 
5; 409 6 27, domep Gy ef rv Wuyny ra wpaypara riWevres. In such cases the 
dy is retained by habit and association, when the sense no longer requires 
it. The phrase accordingly is not found in the earlier forms of the lan- 
guage, and does not become common till the time of Plato and Aristotle, 
with whom, the latter especially, it is very frequent. The association 
required time before it was established as a fixed habit. I believe that 
it does not occur in Thucydides, and that it makes its first appearance 
in Xenophon; that is, in the forms above given; for as an unnecessary 
appendage to a participle, or in cases analogous, avy is thus used by 
earlier writers. See Hermann on Soph. Phil. 491, and Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 430, 
1, for some instances [ Kiihner’s A wsfihritche Grammatik § 398 p.209 sq.5. ]. 

Aristotle seems to be the earliest writer who assumed the license of 
joining xay ef with the subjunctive mood, as in Pol. 11 1 init. xay ei rvyyd- 
voow, C.2, aomep dy ef crabpis mheiov Edxvon, and II 8 cay ef cuvpBairy, 
also Poet. I 5, kav e¢ ries €repat rvyyavoow. Kay el wy re doy is the MSS 
reading in Plat. Rep. 1X 579 D, and defended by Schneider (not. ad loc.); 
but rejected by Ast, Bek. Stallb. and the Zurich Editors who substi- 
tute doxez. I subjoin a few examples of the usage in its various forms. 
Soph. Aj. 1078 doxeivy weceiv ay xav (it might be even) ard cpixpov Kaxod. 
Xenophon, Symp. II 20, 1X 4, Cyrop. I 3, 1, Memor. 111 6, 4 and ro, 12, 
Plato, Apol. 23 B, Phaed. 72 c, 109 C, and elsewhere, Men, 97 B, Gorg. 
479 A, Rep, VI 493 A, Isocr. Paneg. §§ 69, 148, Aristotle in addition to 
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pera xpncOa Kavom, TovTOY tromoee oTpEBAov. 


— — J 
6étt dé avepoy Stt TOU pev auqduaBynTobvTos ovdev 
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Hy Olkatovy 4 adiKov, daa pn O vouobeTHs SCtwptKeEY, 
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avtov oy tov Tov OtKaoTny Set yivwoKew Kal ov 


~ : ‘Ay 
7 pavOavey Tapa Tov audio BnTovvTwy., padiora pev 


7 ~ f Ff 1 
ovv mpoonKkes Tovs dpOws KEpmevovs vomous, baa 
3 Ld , S fhe a f 1g : , 
évoexXeTal, TavTa dwopiCew avTouvs, Kal OTt CAaxiera 
KaTahelmew €rt Tols Kplvoval, mpwTov pey OTL Eva 


those already quoted, Rhet. 11 20, 4, Gomep Gy ef res, Eth. N. V7, 1132, 
11, Ib. V 12, 1137, 2; VI 13 sub. fin., 1145, 2 and 10; VII 8, 1150, 16, nay 
el perovor, Pol. 111 6 (sub init.) cay ef wAelovs, and several more: Hist. 
Anim. IV 2, 16, IV IT, 11, VIII 2, 10, de part. Anim. Iv 5, 26, de Gen. Anim. 
111 9, 7. In Aristotle it has become habitual. The analogous use of 
éy with the participle is exemplified by Pol. 11 2, 1261 6 4 dowep ay 
dAXou yevouevor; and Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. I 5, 1, ws av xadddov 
héyovras, and I 6, 6, ws ay xara Aoyov, where ay may be considered as 
redundant. [Vahlen, Bettrage su Ar. Poet. 1 p. 35—37; Eucken, de Ar. 
dicendt ratione I p. 61—64,_ 8.] 

§ 6. On the ‘legal issues’, cracets, duduoSyrjcets, which, as Victorius 
remarks, are here tacitly referred to, see Introd. p. 397, Appendix E to 
Bk. Ill. : 

§ 7. xetuévovs vopous] xeicfae and some of its compounds are often 
convertible with the passive of ridévat. xeioGac itself ‘to be placed, fixed, 
established’=ri@er@at; ovyxeto@a ‘to be put together or composed’=oup- 
rifeaOat ; dtaxcio@a ‘to be disposed’=drarider fat ; moxeiobar (as I 2 13) 
‘to be assumed’=vrorider Oa or vrokapBaver ba. 

[xeiuat is constantly borrowed as a perfect passive to r/@nuc, while 
réGequat is almost invariably used as a deponent perfect. Thus the usage 
of the perfect in the best writers would be: 6 vopodérns réOerxe Tov vopov. 
y wodkts TéGettac Tov vouor" 6 vopos ketrat (Dem. Or. 46 § 12 note). infra 
chap. 15 § 23 rois vouos, Gy pn opbds Keipevor aow GAN’ éfayapreow ol 
ridepevot, Plato Leg. p. 793 B(vopor) ray év ypaupact reOevrwy Te Kai Kequeveoy 
Kai Tov rt TeOnaopeveav. See also Cobet’s variae lectiones p. 311. S.] 

Tois Kpivovot, Kpicets, tots xpivovras] On the different senses of 
xpivey and xpirns as applied to the different branches of Rhetoric, see 
Introd, p. 137 note I: and on the necessary imperfections of laws in their 
application to particular cases, the consequent introduction of émuieixe:a 
to modify them and adapt them to the circumstances of the case, and 
Plato’s opinion, on the authority of laws, see p. 138 note 1. 

emi Trois Kpivovar| emi resting, and so depending, upon ; hence exes, in 
the power of, at the discretion of. §8 éml rois xpirais karadelrec, 

_ This primary, literal,and physical sense of éri, (in this application of it, 
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AaBeiv Kal dAlryous paov i ToANOUs Ev ppovouvras P. fstab 
kai Ouvayevous vomobereiv Kal dicaCews ere ai 
pev vouolecia éx modNOU ypovou oKxeyapevwy ryivov- 
Tat, ai de Kpices €& Uroyviov, waTE yaeroV aTobl- 
Sovat TO Sixatov Kal TO ovppepov KaAws TOUS Kpivov- 
which represents the object of the preposition as the daszs on which some- 
thing stands or rests, and therefore depends upon), of the half dozen 
Grammars and Lexicons, which, after forming my own opinion, I have 
consulted on the point, is to be found distinctly stated only in that of Rost 
and Palm, where it lurks hardly discoverable, amidst the enormous mass 
of illustrations of the various usages of émi accumulated in Vol. I pp. 1032 
—1045, in p. 1038, col. 2. 

ai vouoleciat ex wood ypovou okevrapévey yivovrat] ‘legislation arises 
from (is the work of men after) long previous consideration’. Thuc. 1 58, 
€x WoAOU TpdacorTes OVOEY EVpovTo emerndetor. 

e€ Uroyviov] (retained by Bekker; Gaisford not. var. prefers iroyiov, 
and so L. Dindorf, on Xen. Cyr. VI 1, 43.) dmdyutov' mpd puxpod yeyovds, 
Hesychius. ¢€& vmoyvov' wap’ avrd, drepirxérras, €k Tay civeyyus, Suidas. 
By the Scholiast on Arist. Nub. 145, in Suidas v. apri (Gaisf.), é& vmo- 
yviov Aeyeww is interpreted by avrooyediagew ; and in Eustath. (ap. eund.) 
it is said to be derived from yviov in the sense of yeip, (compare Theocr. 
Idyl. xxi 81 and 121; the ‘hand’ is ¢#e member, far excellence), from 
which likewise he deduces é¢yyin, éyyvav, and éyyvadifew; and vmdyvor, 6 
kal €€ Umoyvou Aéyerat, TO eyy’s hace mpocdoKtpmov,  mapavTixa yeyovos, Kal 
ag elrety mpaxetpoy, f waiddov vroyeipiov. Examples may be found, all 
bearing much the same sense, in Koch's note on Moeris Lex. p. 343, and a 
still larger list in Rost and Palm’s Lex. s.v., to which add Rhet. If 22, 11 ; 
Pol. vil (Vi) 8, 1321 6 17. wmroyudraroy (the readiest way or means) 
mpos avrapxerav. Isocr, Paneg. § 13. Menand. ap, Spengel, AAes. Gr. 111 
391. In Isocr. wepi avrid. § 4, and Epist. 6, 2, p. 418 B, it stands for ‘ close 
at hand’, 749 Umoyviov poe tis Tow Biov reAeuras ovens, and similarly Ar. 
Eth. Nic. 111 9 (Bekk.) sub fin., daa Gavaroy éribeper vroyvia ovra. 

It appears from all this that vmeyvioy means ‘under the hand’, as an 
unfinished or just finished work, fresh and recent, rpooqarov (so Rhet, 11 
3, 12) as Moeris explains it: and ¢£ vmroyviov, ‘from under the hand’, cor- 
responds to our ‘off-hand’, or ‘out of hand’, and is used to express any- 
thing ‘sudden and unexpected’ or ‘unpremeditated’, ‘extemporaneous’ 
a signification which appears inallthe examples, Similarly ék yespos, ame 
xetpos, ‘ off-hand’, 

drodiwWova] a word of very frequent use in Aristotle, has for one of its 
elementary senses that of ‘to give back’, reddere; dro as in drovepew, 
drokauBavew, amareiv, arémAovs, drome (see Sturz. Lex. Xenoph.), from 
which all the other senses in which at least Aristotle employs it may be 
deduced. Another of the original senses of the word is ‘to give forth’, 
or ‘produce’, as the earth produces her fruits, and this also might be 
applied to the interpretation of it in several of its various uses. But as 
this signification is likewise deducible from the other—for production, as 
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ras. 70 8é mavrwn weyiorov, OTL 1 pev TOU VOMO- 
Gérouv kpicts ov KaTa jugpos a\XNa mepi peAACyTWY 


when the earth produces her fruits, may be regarded as a payment or re- 
storation, or ‘return’ of something as dwe—it may perhaps be better to 
refer them all to the one original signification, reddere. Soin Eth. N. 111, 
1103, @ 27, 6 22, ras évepyeias drobiwWova is not simply ‘to produce’, but to 
produce energies that are dwe fo fhe system, energies corresponding to the 
faculties from which they spring, So Trendelenburg, £/. Lag. Arist. § 55, 
Pp. 132, ‘awod:ddvat proprie est reddere, unde ex suum cuique tribuendi 
significatione facile orta est declarandi vis (d#ec/arare is the sense which the 
word bears in the passage specially referred to, Top. A 5, 102 23) nihil 
enim est aliud quam logice suam cuique naturam reddere.’ 

drod:ddvas is therefore (1) to give back, restore, repay, render, always im- 
plying some kind of obligation, (2) to render as a due, ‘assign’ (which best 
represents it in the majority of cases in Aristotle); of dwe distribution, 
suum cuigue; hence (3) of the due fulfilment of any office or duty, as 
arodwWovat Aoyov, ‘to render an account’, to explain, or set forth, any state- 
ment or doctrine, aropaiverOa, declarare. ‘To one or the other of these 
I believe all the multifarious uses of the word may be referred. 

I will add afew examples in the way of illustration :—Dem, c. Aristocr, 
p- 638 § 56, rovs ¢yApa mouotvras év éyOpod peper kohatew amédwxev (assigns 
as a due) o vowes; and elsewhere. Plat. Phaed. 71 E (a good example), 
ov dvrarodacoper Thy evavriav -yéveorw (pay back in return), aAAd tavrp 
yoan (mutilated, defective, lopsided, single where all the rest are pairs) 
éora 7 vows ; 7 aviyen arosodvat «.r.A. de Anima I 1, 403 4 1, rovray de ao 
pev thy bAnv arodidwow, ‘assigns’ or ‘applies’, that is, to the definition, 
which is the thing in question, to which it assigns matter as the sole ele- 
ment: comp. c. 4, 408 @ 3; and drovépew, in precisely the same sense, ib, 
v 1, and Pl. Tim. 34 A. dmoddido1 make to correspond, bring into com- 
parison, Rhet. 11 11, 13. @mod. Aetrovpyiay de part. An. III 14, 9, ‘duly to 
fulfil certain functions (services). Ib. 11 14, 5, (7 vows) ravrayot arodidaat 
(makes due compensation, duly assigns) AaSoica érépwhev mpos addo 
popwv. Top. A I, 121 a4 15, et passim, rd drodoey yevos, amodiddvar yevos, 
Top. A 18, 108 4 9, rv arodoow trav dpiopoev, the rendering, or due prepa- 
ration, production, of definitions : and so elsewhere. de part. An. 111 7, 18, 
aod. rd épyor of the due performance of the work. Ib. 11, 43 dod. ré 
éotour ri eort, to state, give a sufficient account or explanation. Phys. I 
6, 1, 189 @ 16, "Euretor\ys ravra arodidova (to produce, effect everything) 
oierat Goamep “Avaé. ¢x ray dmeipwv. Eth. Nic, 111 1, 1104 8, wota 8é...00 
padiov drodotiva, to give an account, explain. 

So here drodidova: is ‘duly to assign, distribute, or apportion’ and 
again I 2, 5, drodidomev ras kpivets ‘we render our judgments’, These 
same applications of the word occur likewise in Plato, as Rep. 379 A, 
(to represent), Ib. 472 D, VI 508 E, Phaedr. 237 c, Theaet. 175 D, Polit. 
295 A. The precise opposite, droAapBavew, occurs with the same sense 
of dro, 1 11, 3. dmovewew is used in exactly the same sense, ‘to assign 
as a due’; see for instance Eth. Nic. IV 7, 1123 6.18, 6 rois @eois dro- 
vepowev, Ib. V 35, Tyan arovepera trois dyaGois, Ib. 1124 a 9. 
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Te kal KabdXov é€otiv, 6 8 éxkAnoiacrys Kal dixarts 
nOn Wept TapovTwY Kal adpwpiTMEvwY Kpivovew" Tpos 


70n...kpivovew] by this time, now that we have come to shemt, ‘they 
actually decide...’ So in the next line, ro dudciv 78n Kai rd puceiv ‘this time’, 
in ¢herrcase, wof in the former, of something new, special, and marked. 
746 therefore in these cases is often translatable by a mere emphasis. 
The word is repeated so soon after, applied to the same persons, and ex- 
pressing almost identically the same thing, that it is not improbable that 
Spengel may be right in his conjecture that the one or the other should 
be erased, het. Gr. Vol. 1. Pref. p. v. ‘paulo post alterutrum #4, abundat, 
puto prius.’ However there are two still closer together, 11 25, 14. 

It may be worth while to say a few words on this very common usage 
of 78) and analogous particles of time, in the way of illustration and 
exemplification. “Héy and its analogues éri, ov«eéri, ofrm, are used em- 
phatically to mark a critical point, climax, degree attained, as deserving 
of special and particular attention, at the moment, and in reference to 
something else which is not equally remarkable. They are all particles of 
time, and derive this their secondary sense from the metaphorical appli- 
cation of this notion of ‘already’, a definite time which we have just 
reached: ‘point’, or ‘stage’, or ‘degree’ attained being substituted by the 
metaphor for ‘time’ in the original sense of the word. 

This will be best illustrated by a few examples, Arist. mepi prnuns 
kal dvapvicews C. 2. 16, dorep hows Hd To eGos, ‘habit, already by this 
time, “ow that we have reached this point, has become a second 
nature’. Met. A 21, 1022 6 18, éva 8 [rpowoy maOos Aéyera] rovTavr 
évepyerat Kai dd\dowdoes Fon, ‘one sense of mafos is, the acfwal energies 
and changes of these’. #3, by the time that they have reached this 
stage or state, and have acfua//y become what they are, Categ. c. 8, 9, 
a 4, iv av tus tows E€w dn mporayopedoa, ‘which may #ow (at this stage) 
be fairly called a @£ts’, mepi éppnvelas c. 9, 19, @ 39, kai pGdXov pev ddnOq Thy 
érépav, ov pévrot On (not yer actually, not guzfe, not yet arrived at the 
stage of,) dknOj 7 Wevdy. Polit. 11 8, 1268 4 20, éxeivos by ertopKet. TIT 
7, 1279 a 40, TAcious & dn xaderov nepiBdoGa. VIII (v) 8, 1308 a 15, gore 
yap aaorep Sipor On of duo, i.e. though this may not be strictly true of 
all oligarchies, when we come to the épuom, at this stage, by this time, 
it is now gwéfe true that “fey may be regarded as a Sjpos. Eth, Nic. v 3, 
1132 42, mpos €repov Kai év kowwvia 4dyn 6 apywr, ‘when a man has come 
to be a ruler, he must /#ex...’in the case of others this perhaps is not 
necessarily true, but the ruler must, acfual/y, live or act in relation to 
others and in society’. Rhet. I 6, 24, mavres ijdn dpoAoyovow. I 10, IT, 
H8n Seahepe ‘it does make a difference’, c. 11 § 3,76 ei@iopevoy aomep 
mecbuxods On ylyvera. Ib. § 26, épyov dn ylyvera, 116 § 12, and 25 §14, 
bis. I have confined myself in these illustrations to examples from Aris- 
totle; from the ordinary language, in which this usage is at least equally 
common, I will content myself with citing Herod. 111 5, awd ravrns 4by 
Alyurros : and Eur. Hippol. 1195 (Monk) mpos mévrov 78y Keipevoy Sapwm- 
Kon, 

It is found also in French, Italian and German—d¢7a, gia, schon. C'est 


—_———— 
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ols kai TO giAciv Hon Kat Td yuceiy Kat TO idtoy 
/ 4 4 e/ , , 

Guupépoy curnpntat 7roAAaKIs, WOTE MNKETL duvvac Oat 


déja quelque chose, ‘and that’s something’. das ist schon etwas. The 

Italian gza, when used as an expression of assent, may be similarly 
explained. 

The use of demum is precisely similar, and common in most Latin 
writers. Sallust, Cat. xx zdem velle atqgue idem nolle ea demum (that, 
and that alone) firma amicttia est. Quint. Il 5, 1, avtemgue de qua 
loguimur bonis demum (to the good, and to them alone) ¢rzduz volunt. 
vil Praef. init. negue enim ea demum quae ad docendum pertinent exsecult 
sumus, VIL 2, 21, VIII Prooem. 3, IV 5,7, XI 1 § 44, 3 § 68, et passim. 
Cic. Tusc. Disp. I 19, 43, eague et demum naturalis est sedes, et seq., de 
Orat. II 30, 131, hz loct ei demum oratori prodesse possunt. Rarer is the 
analogous use of denigue and tandem: Cic. de Orat. II 30, 131, c. 34, 146, 
tum denique scrutari locos, c.75, 304, guantum est in eo tandem malt! 
C. 77, 315, hisce omnibus rebus consideratis, tum denique id... Hor. Ep. 
117, 2, guo tandem pacto... On zam in this same usage, see Munro, on 
Lucr. I 600, 613, I1 314, 426; add, II 974, and Virg. Aen. V 179, zam 
_ Senior, VI 304, VII 46, 735. 

_ Similarly in a negative sentence, ovz@ sometimes introduces the no- 
tion of time in estimating the amount or degree, Eth. Nic. v 10, 1135 @ II, 
TO avTo dé rovTo, Gray mpayO7, adixnua é€ort, mpiv Sé mpayOqvat ovme, GAN’ 
adixov. Ib. 23, adixov pév ddixnpa 8€ ovmw. Ib. 424, ov pevror mw adtxot 
—in the two former cases the unjust habit of mind is distinguished as 
‘not yet amounting to’ the actual crime or unjust ac¢; and in the third 
case this distinction is applied to the dudprnya, which, though a wrong 
in itself, has not yet reached the stage or degree of the wzce, confirmed 
evil habit, of dd«cia—also VI 10, 1142 4 14, avrn yap ova gdaors. Ib. 
25, ovd’ avrn mw evBovAia, and 28. 

So also ovxért, ‘no longer; not as before; not, now that we have 
reached this point’, Pol. v (vIII) 3, 1338 @ 6. Rhet. I 2, 21, ay yap 
évruxn apxais ovxért Stadexrixt ovdé pyropixy, II 24, 3, GAN’ éxeivn x.7.A. Ib. 
II 9, 3. de gen. et corr. I 2, 3, 315 4 3, mas 8 rovro ovxért, Hist. Anim. 
I 6, 3, 490 8 16, rav d€ Aoitay (ov ovKere Ta yérn péeyada, Ib. V1 7, 539 4 
30, ra dé Ondéa pév dori, dppeva 8 ovxért. Dem. de F. Leg. § 80, ov 8’ ay 
avrot AaSnre pnxér’ éxeivois wept rovrov mpourarrere. Plat. Gorg. 503 A, 
ovx amdovv ert rovro épwras. Protag. 312 E. Xen. Oecon. 3. 1. Buttm. 
ad Mid. 13 a p. 528, ‘ ovxérs proprie valet zon ut antea, hinc non ut alias, 
non ttem, non tam, 

ouvypyrat| (Bekker and Spengel. Alii cuyyprnrac) ‘with whom are con- 
nected...” In mpds ods, mpés expresses a mere general reference, ‘with 
respect to whom’, ‘in whose case’; and ovvypyrat ‘are often taken into, 
embraced in, the account’, ov», together with their proper business, the 
mere facts of the case and the proof of them. I can find no sufficient 
authority for ovvatpeiv in this sense; the nearest approach to it is in Plat. 
Phaedr. 249 B, eis év Aoyiope ovvatpovpevoy, but even this is something 
different. Vater makes a similar observation. The interpretation also of 
ampos is certainly rather strained, Probably ocuvjprnra is right. 


PHTOPIKHS A 1 §§ 8,0. 1 
Oewpeiy ixavers To aAnOeés, &XX’ ErrtoKoTety TH Kpioet 
8 TO tdLov nov 7H Aummnpov. mept ev ovv Tav addwr, 


ta pont 


serie Asyouer, Oet ws Aaxlorey Touely KUpLov Tov 


KpiTH" rep d€ TOU ‘yeryovevat A yn yeyovevat, 
n €oecOa 4 un €oeoOa, 4 elvat H pr eivat, 


dvaykn émi ois KpiTais KaTaNelrews ov yap 
gduvatév taitta tdv ‘voyoberny mpoidetv. et dr 
: = yy ef a 4 ef 5 ws am “ f 
Tau? ovTws Exe, avepov OTt Ta EEW TOU TpAy- 
~ ef ? | rs = 
paros TEeyvoAoyovaw boot TadAa SiopiCovew, oiov 
Tt def TO Mpoolmov Hy THY Sinynow eXEW, Kal Tov 
ad\Awy Exacrov popiwy- ovdev yap €v auTors aXXo 
TMpaywaTevovrar mwAnv OTws TOV KpLTHY Tov Twa 


To ainGés| No one is a fair judge, where his own passions or interests 
are concerned. Gaisford quotes appositely, Pol. 111 16, 1287 @ ult. adda 
pny elodyorrai vy’ éd’ €avrovs of iatpol Kauvarres dAAovs latpovs, cal oi masdo- 
TpiBar yupvatopevor macdorpiSas, ds ov Suvdpevor kpivey To aGAnOes dia TO Kpi- 
ve wept TOY olkeiwy Kai év wabet ovres. 

emoxoreiv| ‘to bring darkness, throw a shadow over, overshadow’, 
Dem. c. Mid. 565, 25, ofkiay axodopnkey ev 'EXevoim rocatiryy aore nacw 
emurkoreiv Tois €v ra rome. Infr. II 3, 3. Plat. Euthyd, 274, 6 Ev@vdnpos 
€meckore. ta Krnoinm@ tis Seas: an odd and unexplained use of this 
word, It seems to mean that Euthydemus, by bending forward and getting 
in the way, obscured or darkened Ctesippus—not however in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but in that of intercepting the object, and so darkening 
by throwing a cloud over, and thereby depriving him of his view (ris @éas 
gen. of deprivation, implied in the verb). 

In a metaphorical sense it occurs in Dem. Olynth, B 23, 26, Isocr. 
ad Dem. § 6, and in several fragments of the Comic Poets, (Ind, ad 
Meineke, Fr, Com, Gr. Vol. V Pt. 1 p. 393,) for instance, Eubul. incert. 
Fr. 11 (Mein, 111 267) rév olvoy r@ qpoveiy emoxoreiy; and in other 
authors. See also Victorius : and Gaisford in not. var. p. 15. 

§ 9. €&@ tot mpayparos| ¢£w for ekrds. Lobeck, PAryn. p. 128. 

ra ta row mpaynaros Texyvodoyovew) infra § 11; comp. de Anima I 3, 
406 6 26 wal 6 Tiwacos (Plato, in the Timaeus) Puccohoy et tiv Wuyyy Kuveiv 
ro o@pa. 

diopitery] to separate by a limit or boundary line. Herodot. Iv 42 
Stoupiocdvrwv Auinv re wai Ac3inv. Hence to separate a thing from others, to 
mark off as a special province or domain, and so of ‘the definition’, which 
includes all that is essential to, or characteristic of, the thing defined, and 
excludes everything else. The word here of course means something 
more than a bare definition; it expresses the limitation or ‘determination’ 
of the proper contents of the mpooipiov. 
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Tomcwow. mept oe TwY EvTExVwY TiaTEwY oUdEY 
Sexvvovow | tovtTo 8 éativ bOev av Tis yévorTo 
4 4 - = = 
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f : : 4 4 4 4 ‘a 4 
meOodou rept Ta Snunyopika Kai diucavukd, Kal Kad- 
Niovos Kal TodiTiKwTépas THs OnunyopiKns mMpayy"a- P- 3 


évreyvor rioreis] are the regular systematic proofs by enthymeme and 
example, the cdza ris miorews § 3, and opposed here, not merely to the 
dreyvot Tiorets Of c. 15, the witnesses, documents, torture, oaths and such 
like, which we do not é#vem, but find ready to our hand to be employed 
in the support of our case; but also to the irregular appeals to the 
feelings (maGos), and to evidence from character (80s). 

§ £0. wodirikwrépas rhe Onuyyopixhs mpaypareias| mpaypareias, here ap- 
plied to the study and practice of one of the departments of Rhetoric; see 
on § 3.—rodtrinwrepas : There are three possible senses of this word, frsé/y, 
‘more worthy of, more becoming to, a citizen’, more agreeable to the po- 
sition and duties of a citizen, ‘better and worthier’; second/y, ‘more suitable 
to a public man, statesman, or politician’, larger, more comprehensive, 
and liberal ; as opposed to the comparatively trifling and petty occupa- 
tions of private citizens : fAzrd/y, more public and common, wider, more 
general; xowov, as opposed to idov and olxeiov: the second seems to be 
the most appropriate here, and so I have rendered it in the paraphrase. 
[p. 141 of the Introduction: “nobler and larger and more liberal (or 
‘statesmanlike’, or ‘more worthy of a citizen’,) vid. not. ad loc.” | 

peOddou wept ra Sypnyopexa kai Scxavixa] The third kind of Rhetoric, ra 
émdetxrixav, is here omitted, but afterwards supplied, c. 3 § 1. 

Tis Snpyyopixns mpaypareias 7) Tis mept ra ovvad\Aayyara] ‘The most 
general expression which the Athenians have for a contract is cvpad- 
Aayua, cvvOnxn, cvpBoraov. Meier und Schémann der Aftische Process 
p. 494. The difference usually taken between ovrOy«n and cvvahdaypa 
appears in Rhet. 115, 22 ért d€ mparrerat ta wokda tév cvvadd\ayparer 
(ordinary dealings, buying and selling and such like transactions), xai ra 
éxoveia kara cuvOyxas (in the way of, by contracts): we are concerned here 
only with the first and third of these, cvyaA\aypua and ovpBodatov. 

The ordinary signification of both of these is a contract, or covenant, 
or mutual agreement, or interchange (ovva\Aayyua), between two or more . 
parties. They are thence extended to any dealings, especially business 
transactions, or even any circumstances of ordinary intercourse between 
man and man, and more particularly any of those which may give rise to 
a suit atlaw. These are 8a cvpSdArata or cuvaddAdypara: see Dem. de 
Cor. p. 298 § 210, ra row xa’ nuépay Biov avpSoraia, with Dissen’s note: 
Isocr. Paneg. §§ 11, 78, a. avrid. §$ 3, 38, 40, 42, 79 Ta KaTa THY TWoAW Kal Ta 
cvpSoraa Tra yeyvomeva mpds nuas atrovs. § 309 ev Trois ayaa rois wepi Toy 
cuuSoraiwr. The former of these two seems to refer rather to dealings in 
general, the second to special contracts. Areop. §§ 33, 34. Arist. Eth. 
N. 11 1, 1103 5 15 mpdrrovres yap ra €v rois cuvaAdaypact Tois mpos Tovs 
advOparovs yryvopeba of péev Sixaroe of b€ ayafoi. Rhet. I 15, 22 ére be 
mparrerat ToAAG TOY cvvadAaypatr@y Kal Ta €kovoLa Kata Tas cur- 
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TEAS obons | THS TEpt Ta ouvadrarypara, TEpL 
pev éxeiyvns ovdev Eyouvat, mept dé TOU dixaeo Oat 
TAVTES Teypeovr at TEXVONOYEW, Ott nTTOv é€oTL TPO 
Epyou Ta &€w Tov mpayyatos devyew év Tots Snun- 
ryopikots Kal NTTOV €oTl KaKOUpYoV 1 Onunyopia o1Ko- 


Onxas. Rhet. ad Alex. c. 1 (2 Oxf.) § 2 rais mepi ra cvpBdrara bixaro- 
Royiats. 

That the meaning of the terms is not confined to contracts proper, is 
plain also from Eth, N. v 1131 a2, (This passage is quoted at length 
on I 15, 22.) ray yap ovvad\\ayparey ra pev exovora ta 8 axoveia (the 
‘voluntary’ being illustrated by buying and selling, lending and borrow- 
ing, whereas ‘involuntary’ are all of them crimes, Aa@paia or Biaa: all of 
them cases in which the breach of the supposed contract, private or 
public, entitles the aggrieved party to a legal remedy). Opposed to 
these ida cvpS8éAaa or cvvudAdypara are the public (xowa) international 
‘commercial treaties, aipfora. See further on cipSoda, note on c. 4 § II. 

ovpSodaa is also employed in a wider and more general sense, as 
Rhet. ad Alex. c. 2 (3 Oxf.) § 2 mepi ray mpos dAAas modes cuppayidy 
kal cupBodaiy. Other examples may be found in Plat. Gorg. 484 D 
Grewpo. Tar Adyar ois det Xpapevoy optheiy ev Tots EvpBoralors. Rep. | 
333 A ri b€ 8n; THY Sixaioodeqy mpos Tivos ypelav } KTHOoWw ev elpyvy dains 
ay xPyoipoy elvat; Llpos ta EvpBohaa, @ Swkpares. TupBoraa be Aeyers 
Kowervnpata, 7 Te GANO; Kowwwvnpara Syra, and several others in Ast’s 
Lexicon. Arist. Polit. 1v (v1) 16,1300 4 22, and 32 mept rév pixpay ouvad- 
Aaypatreov, Goa Spayptaia Kai wevradpaypa Kai puxp@ mAeiovos. Ib. 15 ult. 
1300 & 12, dpyt) Ta wept THY ayopay gupBodaiwy (dealings) xvpia, Comp. c. 
8 sub init. apy7 wept ra cupBdAma. VI (VII) 2, 1317 4 27, II 13, 1283 6 30, 
and elsewhere. | 

mpo épyov| ‘to the purpose’; anything ‘for’, or ‘in favour of’, and 
therefore ‘likely to promote’, any ‘work’ we may have in hand; and 
hence generally ‘serviceable’ or ‘profitable’ to any purposes. mpd Epyou 
(which also occurs z#/ra 1 4 $$ 3, 7) is the Aristotelian mode of writing 
what in Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, and indeed ordinary Greek in 
general, appears as mpovpyov. Some examples in Fritsche ad Eth. Eud. 
A 3, 1215 4 8. 

kaxoupyov| As a special variety of the general conception of dis- 
honesty, fraud, knavery, this adjective is applied in a peculiar sense 
to sophistical reasoning. Rhet. 111 2, 7 rav 8 Gvopdrav ra perv coquory 
Gpevuplat ypyotpot, wapa Tavras yap kaxoupyei- Topic. I 11, 172 6 21. Plat. 
Gorg. 483 A. Dem. Lept. 491. Stallb. ad Rep. 1 338 D. Similarly cvxo- 
ayreiv is used for cheating in argument, bringing fallacious objections, 
Top. © 2, 157 @ 32. 1 (de Soph. El.) 15,174 49. Both of them represent 
the knavish tricks and fallacies which may be employed in rhetorical and 
dialectical reasoning. Plat. Rep. 341 B mpos raira xaxovpyet kai ovxo- 
cpavret. 

A debate in a political assembly, which turns upon questions of public 
and national concern (xowdrepov), in which accordingly the audience, who 
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are all members of it, have a strong personal interest, and are therefore 
impatient of anything that would divert them from the direct proof of the 
expediency or inexpediency of the policy recommended or condemned, 
affords much less room for these deceptive arts ad captandum, ra to 
row mpayparos, than the practice of the law-courts, where the judges who 
decide the case are usually not personally interested in the issue, and the 
pleader has therefore to creaf/e an interest in them by these irregular me- 
thods : this is on the principle so pithily stated by the Corinthian envoys, 
Thuc. I 120, 3 naxovs xpiras as pu) mpoonkdvr@y eiva. (This is a more cor- 
rect mode of stating the argument than that adopted in the paraphrase, 
Introd. p. 141.) 

This contrast of the two kinds of audiences, in respect of their several 
dispositions to keep the speakers to the point, does not hold of our own 
law-courts and parliaments. The Athenian dicasts, careless, ignorant, and 
unprofessional, selected at random from the population of the city, with 
their sense of responsibility diminished or destroyed by the large number 
of those who had to decide, might very likely be indifferent to the issue of 
the case before them, and require a stimulus to their attention from the 
parties immediately concerned: but this is not true of the professional 
judges of our courts, who regard the right decision of the case as a business 
and a duty. 

6 Kpirns] applied to the éexxAnotaorys in the general sense of ‘ judge’ or 
‘critic’ of the question or arguments employed ; supr. § 7. Introd. p.137, 
note I, : 

ava\aBeiv] is to ‘ bring back’, ‘recover’; hence to ‘gain ever’, ‘ con- 
ciliate’, as ava in dvareifew, avadiéackew, dvadiddvar, dvadéyerOa x.1.X. 
‘Membranae Balliolenses, caffare: Muretus, accurare, excipere: Portus, 
réficere, recreare, i peratbopa ab aegrotis; vel conciliare. Omnes hae no- 
tiones a primaria resumendi, ad se recipiendi, facile deducuntur.’ Gaisford. 
The order is, (1) to ‘get or bring back’; thence, (2) to ‘bring back into 
the proper and normal state’, as of ‘recovery’ from a disease—the notion 
of something as dve being again implied as in drodidova, note on § 7— 
and thence again, (3) as here, to ‘restore’, as it were, the audience to 
their proper state of mind, conciliate them to your views and interests. 
Hence, lastly, the senses of refarare, reficere, recreare, and the like; 
abundantly illustrated in Steph, 7es. ed, Did. Vol. 11 pp. 431—2. 

diddacw] (€avrovs) sese dant, ‘lend themselves’, 6 & ydovy bods, Eur. 
Phoen. 21, Valck. Déafr. p. 233. And so, many of its compounds, 
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evdidovac, exdiOovat, emdiSdvar, arrodiBovat, Scadiddvar, drodidovar, wapadwWova, 
(y80rm mapadovs, Pl, Phaedr. 250 D), mpodidovae (Herod. dfs), éxdidovae 
(Herod.). The process is the usual one by which transitive verbs become 
intransitive, viz. by the ellipse of the reflexive pronoun. 

§ 11. 9 8€ wiotis drodekis tis] aroderéis, in its strict, proper, and 
highest senses, is exact scientific demonstrative proof, by syllogism, 
leading from and to universal and necessary conclusions. And therefore, 
properly speaking, mwapamwAjowv gaiverat pabnparicod te miOavodoyourros 
arodeyer Gat Kal pyroptkav adrodeifers drarreiv, Eth. Nic, 11, adders ovA- 
Aoyiopos Emir LOVLKAS, Anal, Post. 1 2,71 6 18. é& dvayxalwy dpa ovi- 
Royicpos corw 1 amdderkis, C. 4,73 @ 24. droderdis ouddoyirpos Berxrixds 
airias cal rou Ova re, Ib, ¢ 24, 85 6 23- drodertis € coviv, orav €& ainOdv kat 
mporeov a audhoyiopos 7, €k TowovTay a dia Twev mpatev Kal ddynOav ris 
wept avra yvaoews THv apyhy etAnper, Topic. A 1, 100 a 27, Waitz, Com. 
ad Anal, Post, Vol. 11 p. 293 seq. amioris therefore, whose premisses and 
conclusions are never more than ‘ probable’, cannot properly be said to 
be ‘a kind of demonstration’. It resembles it however, and may be 
regarded as a ‘sort of demonstration’ in this; that probable proof often 
produces a belief or conviction as strong and certain as that which 
follows from demonstration. It is therefore to be understood here, as 
often elsewhere, as a general term including proof of every kind. A 
similar misapplication of dwodecécs to rhetorical proof is found in Rhet. 
II 1,2, and If 20,9. So evAdoyiter@a, of reasoning, inference, conclusion in 
general; Rhet.1 6§17, 10§ 1, 11§23 and 11 22 § 4, where ovAAoyiopoi stands 
for ‘Enthymemes’ ; Poet. 4, 5, cvpSaive: Oewpoitvras pavOavew cai avAdo- 
yiterOat ri éxaarov. Phys. Il 1, 193 @ 7, evAdoyioaro yap av tis €x -yeveris 
adv rupAds wep) xpwparav, Similarly, drodeucrixos of a rhetorical argument 
or speech, Rhet. 11 1, 2, mpés rév Adyow dpay, drs amodextixos (conclusive) 
7 kal motos. <A still more remarkable example of this looseness of 
expression occurs I 4, 5, where Dialectics is called 4 avaAurixy éemorypy- 
The rhetorical enthymeme, again ‘a kind of amodegéis’, is subsequently 
and this time correctly, called cvpusrarov ray micrewy. See Introd. p, 92. 

vo 8 évOvpnua cvAdoyopos tes] On the enthymeme, Introd, p. 1o1— 
105, On wept dé ovAAoytopoi ideiv, and on pepovs reves, Introd. p. 143, note. 
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djAov dé] d¢, omitted by one Ms, and rejected by Buhle, Schrader, 
Bekker, and Spengel, is retained and defended by Victorius and Vater. 
It is justified not only by the common usage of the Greek language (see 
Buttm, Exc. x11 on Dem. c. Mid. ade particula b€ in apodasi, p. 150; the 
passages which he thus quotes might be multiplied indefinitely), but also 
by the special usage of Aristotle himself. Waitz, on Organ. 17 4 1, Vol. 
I p. 335, comp. Zell ad Eth. Nic. r 1 § 4, Vol I! p. 5, who quotes 
examples from Aristotle, to which add Rhet.1 4 § 2,1 10§ 4,111 §§6and 
11, 11 25 § 10, an exact parallel, the protasis here also commencing with 
erei. Similarly Pol. vit (Iv) 13 init. éwei 8€ dv’ éorw (a long parenthesis of 
several clauses intervenes, and the apodosis begins with) dei & év rats 
rexvais «.r.A. de Anima I 3, 406 @ 4and ro, Phys. vi 8, 2, ef ré pev... 
ioracOa Sé. See also Stallb, on Phado 78c. The particle is thus used 
in the apodosis generally, not always, as a repetition of a preceding de, 
and in these cases may be translated by “I say”. It refeazs in order to 
recal the attention to the connexion of the apodosis with the foregoing 
protasis, which might be overlooked after a long parenthesis: in cases 
where this would not be necessary, it may be accounted for by the 
influence of habit or association. Of the many illustrative passages | 
had collected from other writers as well as Aristotle, I will content myself 
with citing two or three apposite ones from Thucydides. I 11, sub init., 
érecd)) 8€ doixdpevor paxn exparnaav, (parenthesis) gaivovra: 8é x.7.A. 1 18 
init., émesdy d€ (ten lines) pera 8€ rv ray tupavyyev Katddvow Kt. Il 65, 
émel Te O TOAEMOS KaTéoTy, 6 d€ Ghaiverat Kai €v ToUT@ mpoyvois THy Suvayw, 
IV 132, 6 dé Tlepdixxas x.7.A. and VIII 29 (three of these are referred to by 
Arnold, note 2 on I 11). Paley on Aesch. P. V. 952, 994, 2nd ed. gives 
some instances from Aeschylus. I may also add Plat. Phaedo 78 Cc, ra é¢ 
GAXor GAA@s kat pyderore cata tavra, Tavra dé elvae ra EivOera, A good 
example may be found in Phaedo 87 A, B, dovs b6¢—el 8€ roiro... 

Tovs NoyiKovs gvAAoyirpous| Waitz on Anal. Post. 1 21, 82 4 35, p. 353, 
‘opponitur r@ Aoyixds rd avadutixas 84 a 8, 86 a 22,88 a@ 19, accurata 
demonstratio, quae veris ipsius rei principiis nititur, el quae probabili 
quadam ratione contenta est....Unde fit ut Aey«ow idem fere sit quod - 
dutkexrixov. And this is its usual signification...‘Quamquam’ (he adds, 
referring to the present passage) ‘1355 @ 13, quum Aoyxos ovAAoyirpos et 
hic et in lls qua proxime sequuntur opponatur rhetorico syllogismo (év@v- 
pnpart), veram demonstrationem significare videatur.” To the same effect 
is what follows, where ro aAnéés exact truth and knowledge, scientific cer- 
tainty, is represented as the object of the Aoy:Kol cvAAoyiopoi, and rd dpotoy 
T@ aAnGei (probability, ra ¢vdoéa, which has only a resemblance to truth), 
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Buowv TH ddrnOet Tis aris oti Suvdpews ideiv, dpa 
S€ kal ot avOpwrot mpos TO aAnOes mepiKacw ikavws 
kal Ta qWAElw TYyxavovat THs aAnOEias* S10 pds 
Ta evboga TTOXATT KGS EXE TOU dmoiws ExoVTOS 
Kal pos THY ddnGevay € eOTL. | 

Ott pev ouv Ta EEw TOU mparypraros of d&AXot 
TExVoNoyouveL, Kal Site madNov arrovevevKact pos 


as the object of the enthymeme, And as both are apprehended by the 
same faculty, this faculty will be cultivated by the study and exercise of 
both alike, and the processes that lead to them, syllogism and enthymeme ; 
and therefore the knowledge of the materials and modes of constructing 
syllogisms, and the practical application of them, equally in all their 
varieties, demonstrative, dialectical, and rhetorical (enthymeme), are ser- 
viceable to the rhetorician as a training and preparation for the practice 
of his art. 

mpos ta evdota| ‘things probable, matters of opinion, not certainty’ ; 
the materials, objects, and results of Rhetoric, as of Dialectics. Top. A 
10, 104 @ 8, gore 8€ mporacis diadexrexy épadrnais evdogos, &T.A. Ib. c. 1; 
100 é 21, évdofa dé ra doxodvra waow fj rois mwAciorots f Trois aodois, kat 
TolTots ] Tagw f Tois mAciaTos 7 Tois pakiora yrwpiwos Kai evdotos, Cic, 
de Orat. I 23, 108, sunt enim varia ef ad viulgarem popularemgue 
sensum accommodata outnia genera huius forensis nostrae dictionis. 

dior | ‘that';=ore. The earliest instance of this use of drt appears to 
be in Herod. 1 50. It occurs in Xenophon (add Symp. 1 11, to the 
examples in Sturz’s Lexicon), Plato, Ep. 1309 D, Dem. de Cor. §§ 155, 167, 
184, but each time zw a document. Isocr, Paneg. § 48, Phil. § 1, Archid, 
§ 24, Plat. § 23, Antid. §§ 133, 263. m. rod fetyous § 43, mpos KadAlpayov 
§§ 1, 31. (Some of these referring to Isocrates are derived from Benseler’s 
note, Praef. p. V note 4, who has the following remark, from Baiter on 
Paneg. § 48, ‘Isocrates ubicunque dere usurpavit, id fecisse videtur 
hiatus evitandi causa’ [see esp, Isocr. Lochit. § 7, where evOvpovpevous dre 
is followed by «ai dcore...S.]. It is found several times in the Rhet. ad 
Alex. as c. 17 p. 1432 4 16, c. 30. p, 1437 @ 19, and elsewhere, but it is in 
Aristotle that it first becomes common; too common to need further 
illustration. See however Waitz on Anal. Pr, 58 4 7, Cornm. 1 p. 495. 
For dre = ore, Steph. ZAes. Wok 11 1544 cites Crito Com. ap. Athen, 4, 
Pp. 173 C, wavrav dxovwv ditt mapagit@ romros otros tpia povoy ayaba Ke- 
xrjaGat doxei. Its ordinary sense is ‘ because’. 

It has also a third signification, ‘why’; the indirect interrogative, 
corresponding to the direct, da ri, as 6rws to was, Grore to wore, dos to 
woos, drov to mov, &c. In this sense it occurs in Plato, Phaedo 100 C, 
(four other examples in Ast’s Lex.), Xen. Cyrop. VIII 4,7, 9 Kal €yots ay 
elreiv Stott; Demosth. Phil, A 46, 10; Isocr. Archid. § 16, and in Aris- 
totle, Rhet. 11 23, 24, (where it is explained by the preceding rjv alriav), 
Polit. Iv (VI) 11, 1296 @ 22. Met. A 1, 981 @ 29, where again it is ex- 
plained by rv alriav). epi dvarvedcews 14, ult, and elsewhere, e.g. Ar, de 
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12 TO dikodoyelv, Pavepdv? xpnoios 8 éxriv 7 pnTopiKy 
dia Te TO Puce Eivat kpeitTw TadnyOy Kai Ta Sikara 
TWV EVaYTIWV, WOTE EaVv fA) KATA TO TpoTHKOV al 
Kpicas yiyvevta, dvaykyn Se av’tav 7rTac8a TovTO 


Anima II 8, 12, 421 @ 4, pavepov dé cal Buort of ixO0s adwvor, ov yap éyover 
dapvyya. In Rhet. III 11, 14, it is explained by ro atruv. Cf. Amphis Dith. 
Fragm. T ap. Meineke, Comm. Fragm. 306; B. dua ri & ovk ayes els 
Tov dyAov avrd; A. Store hudjy mepipeva. 

With &ére ‘that’, compare odvexa and dovvexa in Sophocles, as Philoct. 
634, the reason, the what for, passes into a mere statement of fact; 
because, into that. See Ellendt, Lex. Soph. cdovvexa. 

amovevew, to bend the head away from something else and turn the 
attention to a. particular object ; hence, to incline to, fix the attention 
upon: aro as in droSderew, (supr. § 1). Plat, Theaet. 165 A, é« rep 
Wilav Ayer mpos THY yeoperpiay drevevoaper. In Plat. Legg. vil 815 A, 
exvevois TAnyav Kat Bodar, is declinatio, the bending of the head aside to 
avoid a blow, (In Eur. Iph. T. 1186 v. 1155 Herm. od & és ra rips Oeod 
y ¢&évevoas elxatws, €&evevoas is of doubtful interpretation. Hermann, 
followed by Paley, derives it from éxveiv evadere, referring to Valckenaer 
on Hippol. 469, and 822. It seems however at least equally probable 
that the aorist belongs to é¢xvevew abnuere, opposed to érwevew annuere, 
and that the meaning of the line is “It was natural, or reasonable, for thee 
to decline, reject, their offer, els ro ris Oeov y', looking to, in respect of, 
in regard of, thy duty to the goddess”. ‘This sense of the word seems to 
be more in conformity with what precedes ; and it occurs again in line 
1330 Dind., with the same sense and derivation, ef¢vevo’ droorivat, 
beckoned us of, “ gave us a sign to stand aloof ”.) 

§ 12. xpnowos—evrevEews| This passage is cited by Dionysius, 
Epist.ad Amm. Ic. 6. He reads da ye for dua re, and didackadia for 
évacxaXias (six lines below). 

On the defence of Rhetoric, compare Quint. Inst. Orat. 11 17, 26, seq. 
(in 1116 he sums up the arguments against the use of it), Isocr. avri 
§ 251 seq. and Id. Nicocles, § 1—9, also Gorgias, in Plato’s dialogue, c. XI 
456 A—457 C. On the true office and functions of the orator, Cic, de 
Orat. I 46, 202—a striking passage. Id. de Invent. I 3 and 4. 

dua re] re 1s answered by the (irregular) correlative é€ in ér: dé at the 
beginning of the next sentence. de Anima II 4, 7, 416 a 2—6, oUre 
(parenth.),..mpos 8€ rovrois. 

dvdykn 8° a’rév yrraaOa] The argument of this clause, ypyotpos dé— 
émitinoews, is summed up in two lines of Euripides, Alex. Fragm. 55 (12) 
Dind. dyhoooia bé woddaxis Andeis avip | dixaa AéEas jooov evyhoacov 
cbépec. It is to the effect, that truth and right having a natural superiority 
over falsehood and wrong, the proper use of Rhetoric is to enable them to 
assert and enforce that superiority ; to bring truth to light, and detect 
and expose deceit and sophistry. If the opposites of truth and right do 
ever prevail over these, it must be the fault of the parties concerned 
themselves, dvayxn 80 a’raéy rrracOat, who have failed to avail themselves 
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of this powerful instrument. Rhetoric is therefore ‘corrective’ or ‘re- 
medial’ of the perversion of truth and right to which legal decisions are 
always more or less liable from misrepresentation of facts, fallacious 
arguments, or the blinding of the judgment by appeals to the feelings. 

According to this translation of 8¢ avray, it is correctly and logically 
said that itis @ conseguence (dare) of the natural superiority of truth and 
right to their opposites, that if those who have truth and right on their 
side are defeated, their defeat must be due to themselves, to their 
own neglect of Rhetoric, which would have enabled them to ex/orce 
this their #a/wra/ superiority. Whereas if we follow Victorius (and 
Spengel who assents to his view, Avist. Ars Rhet. Vol. 11 p. 26) in 
explaining &’ atrav by é¢ évarriwy, oore becomes incorrect or meaning- 
less: for there is neither truth nor sense in saying that it fo//ows from 
the natural superiority of truth and justice that these, in the case of a 
wrong judgment, are defeated by their opposites; and not only so, but 
with this interpretation dvayxy is also wrong—the consequence, if there 
be one, is certainly not necessary—and év a’rav should be vm’ avrav. 

In the Introd. p. 144 note, I have referred to Waitz’s note on Anal. 
Pr. 55 @ 14, who gives examples of avray &c. for the reflexive avréy &c. 
The usage is however so constant in Aristotle as hardly to need illus- 
tration. A good example is de Anima II 5, 6, 417 4 24, d:6 vonoa pev er’ 
auT@, ororay BovAnra, aicbaverOa 8 ovx ém' aire. Rhet. I 4, 9, €w avrots, 
‘in their own power’. 

mpos eviovs | ‘in dealing with some’, 

d:8arxahias| de Soph. El. c. 2, 161 61, quoted in Introd. p.75. Genuine 
and complete ‘instruction’ by demonstrative proofs. Top. A c. 14, 105 4 30, 
mpos pev ovv didocociay kar’ dAnOeay (i.e. bc drodeiEews) wept avrav mpay- 
parevreov, Siadkextixa@s (and therefore also pnropixas) mpds dofav. 

O Kara THY emtaTHuNY Aoyos | émietypn defined éfis amodeckrexy, Eth, Nic. 
VI 3. To 8 émurrnrov Kai émoryun Siadépec rou bo€acrot Kai bo€ns, Gre y 
pev eriotnpn KaOodov Kal dc dvayxai@y, ro dé dvayxaiov ovk evdéyerat dAAws 
éxew,,..7 d¢€ doa dBeBaor. 

€v Tois ToTLKois| A 2 IOL @ 30. 

Tijs mpos Tovs moAdovs evrevEews| Topic. u.s, Metaph. TP 5, 1009 2 17, 
éort & ovX oO avros Tporos mpds mavras Tis evrevEews’ of pev yap meBois 
deovra, of d€ Bias, where in line 20, dmayrnots is substituted for évrevéts. 
Isocr. mpds Anuomxoy § 20, ras évrevEers py mowv (hold conversation, 
intercourse) mvxvas rois avrois, Alex. ad Top, l.c. évrevéeus Acyee ras 
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mpos modXovs cuvoucias, ols Bei pév evrvyyavew Kowevixods Svras Kal diAav- 
Opadrous xal évrvyxave adheAipos. 
évrevéis is therefore a lighting upon, or, meeting; hence a meeting 
which leads to a ‘conversation’; or, as arising casually out of that, 
a dialectical ‘ encounter’. 
ere 8€ rdvavria—dvew €yopev] de Soph. El. 1, 165 @ 24, gore 8 os ey 
apos éy eimety Epyov mept éxacroy tov el8dros dwevdety pev avroy epi oy 
olde, rov dé Wevdopevoy éudavifew 8uvacba, Rhet. ad Alex. c. 19 (20) 2, ra 
pev ovy alrnpara ravta €or, dcecddpeba 8 avrady ras diadopas, iv’ eldcres ro 
ve Sixatov Kal ro ddixov ypapeOa Kara roy Katpoy, kai p) AavOavwcw nuas 
of évavrios adtxov Tt alrovyres rovs dixafovras. 
mas €yec] ‘the true state of the case’ (how things really are). 
Ave) solvere, diluere, ‘to loose, untie, the knot of a fallacy’, or 
difficulty ; and so to ‘solve’ as a problem. 4 yap Uorepov evropia Avats 
TOY MpoTépwy amopoupévay éeori, Avew 3° ov ~crw dyvoodvras Tov Berpov 
Met. B 1,995 @ 28. Avots opposed to sats, Poet. c. #8, §§ 1, 2. On 
Avows and Avew see Introd. on II 25, p. 267, note: 
TOY pev ovy GAAwv rexvov—ray évavriov] Introd. p. 78. 
ra Uroxeimeva mpaypara] Comp. I 2,1, sudiecta materies, 4 vroxepévn Udy 
Eth. Nic. 1 1, 1094 5 12. 1d vmoxeipevov, ‘the logical subject’, of which 
other things are ‘ predicated’, carmyopetraz. See Waitz, Comm. ad Organ. 
I @ 20, Vol. I p. 274. Trendel. E7. Log. Ar. § 1, note p. 52. Id. Catego- 
rienlehre § 10, p. 53 seq. Bonitz ad Met. Z 3, 1028 4 36. 
T@ oopare pév...\dyp 8€] On this use of pev and 8¢, Buttm. Gr. Gr. 
(Engl. Transl.) § 149, p. 396. Id. not. on Mid. § 7 a, 49 ¢, 56 d. 
§ 13. ef 8 dre péyada BArawerev av (bynoe ris) x.r-A.] On the abuse of 
arts and natural gifts, and the answers to the argument from the abuse 
to the use of them, see Quint. Inst. Orat. 11 16, 5, Isocr. mept dyridocews 
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Braeev av 6 xpw@pevos adikws TH ToLAVTH SuVapeL 
TWV NOYWY, TOUTO YE KOWOV €OTL KATA TaVTwWY THY 
ayabav mAqv apeTis, Kal padioTa KaTa THY x pNnTl- 
MwTaTwY, oiov iaxVos Uytelas mAOUTOU OTpaTHYyias” 
ToUTOS yap av Tis WHEAOELE TA MEYIOTA YKpwpEVOS 
dixaiws kal PAadeev adixws. 

14 Ott pev ovv ovK éotw ovTE évos TWOS YyEevoUS 
epeoprrpiavey H puTopiKn; aa Kalewrtp 7 OlaANeK- 
TiN, Kal OTL Xpyopos, pavepov, Kal STL OU TO TEioat 


§ 252, Plato, Gorg. u. s., Bacon, Vov. Org. P 129. Comp. Eth. Nic. II 3 
Touryy O€ Twa mAavny Eyer kal rayaba bua rd moddois cupBaivew BddBas 
dr avtav, dn yap Ties drwAovro Suk wAovTor, Erepor be & dvdpeiav. 

Touro ye xnvov] Ovid. Trist. M 266, Wil prodest guod non laedere 
possit idem. Schrader. 

mAqv aperjs| Gaisford refers in illustration to Archytas ap. Stob. I p. 
15. Xen. Cyrop. IV 1,15. Ph Meno, 87 E and Isocr. Nicocles, init. 

$ 14. ovk éotw vos twos yévous dpwpicpevov 4 pnt. dAAa Kadamrep 7 
dtaAextixy | See note and reff. on § 1 p. 3. 

ov TO meioat épyor aris x.t.A.] on Aristotle’s alteration and improvement 
of the original definition of Rhetoric by the Sophistical school of Rheto- 
ricians, see Introd. p. 32 seq. 

‘Non dubium est quin verba illa dirigantur adversus id quod apud 
Platonem ait Gorgias, p. 453 A, Th py TopiKny metGovs Snpiotpyor eivat, Kai 
To KepdAav auras els rovro reAevrav.’ Muretus, Cicero’s definition 
follows that of Aristotle, de Orat. 1 61, 260, accommodate ad persuaden- 
dum posse dicere. 

The notion of art, or proceeding by rule of art, consists not in the 
result, or success of the process, which is often unattainable, but in the 
correctness of the method followed. Top. Z 12, 149 4 25. rotovros & 
6 Tou pyTopos Kal 6 Tod KAémrov Spos, eurep éori pyTrep pév o Ouvapevos TO ev 
éxaot@ wtGavov Gewpeiv kal pndey rapadetrew, xkdénrns_ 6’ 6 Aabpa AapBdver. 
OpAov yap Grt Towvros ay éxarepos o pev ayabds pirap 68 dyabis KAénrns 
éorat’ ov yap 6 Aa@pa AapBavev add’ o Bovddpevos Aabpa AapBavew KréenTys 
ectiv. The ar¢ of doing anything is distinguished from the mere fact that 
the thing is done (as accidentally for instance), by the i#fenfion of the 
agent systematically carried out, but mot necessarily realised in success, 
Comp. de Anima I11 9, 8, cai GAws S€ dpa@pev Ste 6 €yov riv iarpixfy ove iarat, 
ws €répouv Twos Kupiov Gyros To roveiv Kara Thy emornpny (of the successful 
result of the artistic process), aAN’ ov ris émurrnpns. Eth, Nic. 111 5, 1112 
6 12. é 

Topic. A 3, éopev d€ reA€ws rv peOodov, Gray dpoims eywpev ooTep 
émi pyropixns Kal iarpixis Kal TOY TowovTwY Svyayewy. Tovro O éoti ro ex Taw 
evdexouevmy moeiy @ mpotapovpefa. ovTE yap o pyropiKds €k TavTos TpoToU 
meioet, ov8 6 larpixos tyiaicet. GAN’ €ay Tov evdeyouevor pndev mapadimy, ixavas 
auTov €xeiv THY emcatHnv pycoper. Comp. Top. E c, 7,136 6 57, and 137 @5,. 


= 
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Quint. II 17,23 seq. Cic. de Inventione 1 5,6. Bacon, Adv. of learning, 
Bk. 11 X 2, ‘For almost all other arts and sciences are judged by acts 
or masterpieces, as | may term them, and not by the successes and 
events. ‘The lawyer is judged by the virtue of his pleading, and not by 
the issue of the cause. The master in the ship is judged by the directing 
his course aright, and not by the fortune of the voyage.’ 

apos d€ rovros (bavepov) dti—xara tHv divvauy| The explanation and 
connexion are given in the Paraphrase, Introd. p. 148, and note 3. 

Comp. Met. T 2) 1004 6 17, of yap dtadexrixoi Kai oopuorai.. AAG bia- 
éper tis pev TO Tpore Tis Suvapeas, THs b€ rot Biov ry mpoatpécet, and 
Bonitz’ note. Top. A 5, 126 435, mavres yap of dato Kara mpoaipecww 
Aéyorvraz. Z 12,149 629 u.s. ov yap o AdOpa AapBavay aA’ 6 BovAdpevos 
Aa@pa AapBavew Kderrys eoriv. Eth, Nic. IV 13, 1127 6 15, ovx ev ty duvva- 
pec d eotw o adafwv, add’ ev tT mpoarpevet. RKhet. I 13, 10. 

aAny| ‘except that,—only’, areservation. Soph. Oed. Col. 1639 (Herm.), 
Trach. 41, Arist. Equit. 1397, Dem. de Cor. p. 281 init., Arist. An. Pr. 
11 27, 70 a 29, Top. B 8, 114 @ 8,1 4, 119 6 22, @ 3, 158 4 37; 1 (de Soph. 
EL) c. 4, 166 4 4, Eth, N. Iv 12, 1126 6 27, Polit. 11 6, 1266 @ 16, Rhet. 
1 12, 10, 

peOadov) Note on adorroreiv, § 2. 

wiv ovv—Acyapev Ta Aorva| ‘Let us then take as it were a fresh 
.start, and so first define it, and then proceed to the rest’. 
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CHAP. II. 

§ 1. On this definition of Rhetoric, see Introd. pp. 33—4; and note on 
paraphrase, p. 149: on the other current definitions of it, Ib. pp. 27—36. 
On Rhetoric as a dvvapes, Ib. p. 14 seq. 

Uroxeinevoy] ON L I, 12 p. 24 supra. 

vycewov] Three different senses of this word are distinguished, Top. A 
15, 106 6 35, ro vycewov mAcovayas, TO pev Uyteias TroupriKoy, TO de GvAakti- 
Kov, TO Oe onpavriKov. 

Ta ocupSeSnxdra maby trois peyeOeot] These are usually called cupSe- 
Bynxora caf’ ara in Aristotle’s terminology, i.e. absolute, necessary conse- 
quences (rather than accidents) of the essence or definition of a thing. 
The ordinary cupBeSyxdra are separable accidents, qualities or properties, 
which do #o¢ form part of this essence of the subject, or consequently 
of its definition; with or without which the essence of the subject, (that 
which constitutes its being, or makes it to be what it is,) remains the 
same. The ovpSeSnxora caf avra are distinguished from the ordinary 
cupBeSnxora in this; that although they are not of the essence, and 
therefore do not enter into the definition, still they are immediately de- 
ducible from it, and z#sefaradle from the subject, and are therefore the 
proper objects of study. They are in fact identifiable with the td or 
propria of the five predicables, The cupSeSnxora maby trois peyefece in 
the text are accordingly ‘the inseparable properties of magnitudes’; 2s 
‘the equality of the interior angles of a triangle to two right angles’ is a 
necessary property of the triangle, though not included in the definition, 
which is ‘a plane figure bounded by three straight lines’: still the pro- 
perty is deducible from the definition, and thus is inseparable from the 
notion of it: the triangle cannot exist without this property, though it is 
not of its essence, and therefore not part of the definition. This example 
is given in de Anima I 1 § 8, 402 6 19. See the whole section. And again 
de part. Anim. I 3, 10 cupfeBnxds yap re (xaé’ airo) ro tTpryeve To duaiv 
apOats twas ¢yew ras ywvrias. See further in Trend. ad de Anima I 1, 1, 
Comm. p. 188 seq. Bonitz ad Metaph. A 30; 1025 @ 30. Anal. Post, 
I 7,75 @ 42, €v rais awodeifeow...rpirov To yevos TO UroKeipevor, ov Ta wabry 
cat ta ka’ aitra oupPeByxdra Sydoi 7 drdderkts...ouK Eats tTHv apcOpartixny 
amodergw ehappocat em ra rois peyébeot cvpBeSynxdra- 

On ma@n sce Introd. p. 114. 
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§2. On évreyvot and dreyvor miorets, see Introd. p. 150 (paraphrase), 
and on the general subject, analysis of I c. 15, pp. 193—207. 

Tois per xpnoacGa ra d¢ evpeivy| The former lie ready at hand, and 
require only to be employed; the latter, proofs of all kinds, direct and 
indirect, wiorets, 740s, waGos, must be ‘discovered’ or ‘invented’ for this 
occasion by the speaker himself. Hence the distinction of zaventio from 
the other parts of Rhetoric by the Latin Rhetoricians. So Cicero, de In- 
ventione (this title is adopted to represent the whole domain of Rhetoric, 
because ‘invention’ or proof of one kind or another is the edpa rijs riorews, 
I 1 $3, by far the most prominent and important part of the entire art) 
VII 9, guare materia quidem nobis rhetoricae videtur ea, guam Aristoteli 
wisam esse diximus,; partes autem hae guas plerique dixerunt, inventio, 
dispositio, eloculio, memoria, Pronunciatio (invention, order and arrange- 
ment of parts, style, memory, and delivery including action). /#venfio est 
excogilatio rerum verarum aut veri similium quae causam probabilem 
reddant &c. Similarly Quintilian, Inst. Or. I 12, 4, Quid? mos agendi 
subita necessitate deprehenst nonne alia dicimus alia providemus, gquum 
pariter tnventio rerum, e/ectio verborum (style in single words), compo- 
sitio (combination of words in sentences), gestus, pronunciatio, vultus, 
motusgue desiderentur? X11 1, 30, donos nunguam honesfus sermo 
(style) deficiet, nunguam rerum opiimarum inventio. 

_ § 3. wiorewy rpia eidn] Compare Rhet. 111 1, 1. This threefold 
division of rhetorical proofs, due to Aristotle, is recognized by Dionysius, 
de Lys. jud. c. 19, apfoua 8€ dé Trav cadoupéver €vréyvav wictewy, Kal 
xopis uméep éxdorov pépous diaréopa. rpiyy O€ veveunuevav TovTwr, €is TE 
TO mpaypa Kat To wa@os Kal rd WOos x.r.A.: and by Charmadas, in Cic. de 
Orat. 1 19, 87, where only the #@os and mados are directly mentioned, but 
the other, which is absolutely indispensable, must of course be assumed 
as a third civision: by Cicero himself, de Orat. IL 27, 115, z/a omnis 
ratio dicendi tribus ad persuadendum rebus est nixa; ul probemus vera 
essé guae defendimus; ut conciliemus nobis eos qui audiunt; ut animos 
corumte ad quemcungue causa postulabit motum vocemus, This is 
repeated in $§ 121 and 128 and the 940s and wa@os described at length in 
c. 43 and the following. These two latter are again referred to Orat, 
XXXVII 128; and again in Partitiones Oratoriae x11 46 the three wiore:s are 
thus ingeniously distinguished in a twofold division, Avrgumentand? duo 
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sunt genera, quorum alterum ad fidem dtrecte spectat, alterum se inflectit 
ad motum, (These are the ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ proofs and arguments.) 
Divrigitur cum proposuit aliguid quod probaret, sumpsitque ea quibus 
niteretur, atque his confrmatis ad propostium se retulit atgue conclusit. 
fila autem altera argumentatio, quast retro et contra, prius sumit quae 
wult eague confirmat, deinde id quod proponendum fuit permotis animis 
tacit ad extremum. 

Quintilian touches on this subject in many places of his work; the 
most detailed account of #@os and maos is given in the second chapter 
of his sixth book: the description and distinction of them occur in 
§§ 18, 19. They are both referred, as subordinate species, to the 
general head of ‘ affectus’, § 8, comp, § 12; and these are again distin- 
guished from the direct and logical arguments, § 3. In this and the 
following section he compares these two classes of arguments together in 
respect of their rhetorical value and importance, and comes to a conclu- 
sion precisely opposite to that of Aristotle. For Aristotle holds that 
these indirect proofs, though necessary to the orator by reason of 
the deficiencies and infirmities of his audience, dca ryv rod dxpoarot poyOn- 
piay, 111 1 §5, and therefore not to be excluded from the theory or practice 
of Rhetoric, yet are to be regarded as merely auxiliary and subordinate, 
standing in the same relation to the direct proofs as dress and personal 
ornaments to the body, serviceable but not essential. Quintilian on the 
contrary pronounces that these in comparison with the overpowering force 
of the appeals to the feelings are only not contemptible in respect of their 
power of persuasion; guos eguidem non contemno, sed hactenus utiles. 
credo ne guid per eos tudici sit tgnotum, atque ut dicam quod sentio, 
dignos a guibus causas diserti docerentur § 3: that those that use them 
therefore are only fit to lay before the judges the facts of the case, not to 
influence their decision, and to instruct the real advocate, who can sway 
their minds and feelings at his will, and force them to decide in favour of 
his client: #éé vero antmis tudicum vis afferenda est, et ab ipsa veri con- 
templatione abducenda mens, ibi proprium oratoris opus est § 5. 

It may be observed in concluding this note, that there is a somewhat 
important difference, which I have already pointed out in the Introduction, 
between Aristotle’s view of the use to be made of 7#4os in the practice of 
Rhetoric, and that of the Latin Rhetoricians, as well as the author of the 
Rhet. ad Alex.; see c. 39 (38) 2. Quintilian’s auctorifas—and compare 
Cicero in de Oratore, 11 43—expresses the influence of character upon 
opinion, in general; but in Aristotle’s system the #@os means something 
more; the effect must be produced immediately dy the speech Sei 8€ xai 
rouro cupBaivew dua rov Adyov, dAAa poy Sia ro mpodeddsaaOa moiay twa 
elvox rov A€yovra, Rhet. 1 2,4; and hence it finds a place in Rhetoric as in 
Art: whereas in the other view the awcforifas exercised may have been 
previously acquired, and altogether €£@ rod mpayparos, acting independ- 
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§ 4. On 40s, as auctori/as, see Introd. p. 151 note. 

rois emecxegt| “worthy and respectable people’. Eth, Nic. v. 14 sub 
init. cal dre pév rd émveixes éravotpev cal avipa rov rowirov, dare Kai emi 
ra dAda éravouvres peratépopev avri tov ayabov, ro émetkeotepoy bre Béed- 
riov SnAodvres. The primary sense of é¢meys is therefore ‘ equitable’, 
one who has a leaning to the merciful side and of an indulgent disposi- 
tion, as opposed to one who takes a strict and rigorous view of an offence, 
puts a harsh construction on men’s motives and actions, is inclined to 
enforce on all occasions the letter of the law, From this, and because 
we think this the de/éer disposition of the two, érvecens is ‘transferred’ by 
metaphor (i.e. the peratbopa amo rod eidous émi ro yevos, the second of the 
four species of metaphors, Poet. XXI 7) to the general (or generic) signi- 
fication of ‘ good’. 

awA@s] has various usages. It may for instance mean (1) ‘simply’, 
opposed to cuvOeve: Or kara cupmdoxqv: and this appears to be the pri- 
mary sense of the word, in accordance with the derivation. Thus as the 
elements of nature are often called am\a@ owpara in their simple, uncom- 
bined state, so we have amAds, de Anima I! 14, 8, to denote ‘ singly, or 
simply, by itself’ (kaé’ éaurgy Themistius), without the admixture of any 
other element; Soxei 8€ reow 4 Tot wupds ucts amdGs airia tis tpopis Kai 
ris avéjcews eivat. Similarly when applied in a moral sense to human 
character, it denotes ‘simplicity’ (of composition), ‘ singleness’ of heart 
and purpose, as opposed to ‘duplicity’, (Plat. Rep. 111 397 E, ov durdois 
avnp ovdé modAam)ods. VIII 55,4 D, Rhet. 1 9, 29, Eur. Rhes. 395 gute 
héyeww rdAnbes dei cov Simdovs mépbue’ avyjp. Ruhnk. Tim. p. 86). 

The commonest signification however is that of (2) sé#piiciter et sine 
exceptione ‘ generally’ or ‘universally’, as opposed to xaé’ éxaorov, ‘ speci- 
ally’, ‘particularly’, ‘individually’, Eth. N.1 1, 1095 @ 1, or to éurw as ‘par- 
tially’, or xara jpépos, de Anima II 5, 4, viv yap awAd@s éA€youev epi aitar, 
in general terms—we must now come to farticu/ars. Hence it signifies 
‘altogether’, ‘absolutely’, omnzno, as ovdév ard@s ‘none at all’, de Part. 
An. IV 13, 9, advvarov GAs ‘ absolutely impossible’. Plato will supply 
abundance of examples of this usage. See also Waitz, Comm, on Organ. 
Vol. I p. 354, who exemplifies it from Aristotle. 

From this again may be distinguished a third sense (3), in which it 
is equivalent to xa airdvy, and opposed to mpos m1, ‘the relative’, In 
this sense it is defined, Top. B 11, 115 4 33, & dy pndevds mpooriOepevov 
Sony eivat Kadov 7) aloypov  GAXo Tt Tav ToovT@Y, dmAds pyOjaera. de 
Soph. El. c. 5, 166 6 22 and 637, where ro awAds and py awh@s are op- 
posed as the absolute and relative in a paralogism of the substitution of 
the one for the other. Anal. Post. I 4,83 @ 15, carnyopeiy pev pry amas 
cara oupBeBnxos b€ karnyope. Eth. N, I 3, 1095 6 3, Polit. Iv (vii) 1, 
1323 4 17, wai dwda@s (absolutely, in itself) cai jpiv (relatively to us), 
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From these three may perhaps be distinguished a fourth sense (4) in 
which it occurs; for instance, in Met. A 6,987 @21, of Ilvéaydpevo... 
Alay dwids éexpayparevOnoay “treated the subject too simply”, i.e. too 
carelessly, without taking sufficient pains with it, with insufficient e/aéora- 
tion; ‘negligenter’, Bonitz ad loc. q.v. On the various modes in which 
at\as is opposed to the relative and particular see Schrader on 1 9g, 17. 

Kupiwrarny éyet miotw rd Gos] ‘is the most authoritative, effective, 
instrument of persuasion’, On the influence of character on the judg- 
ment add to the passages already quoted, Rhet. ad Alex, c. 38 (39), 2, 
and Isocr. dvri8oous §§ 276—280. 

The oratorical artifice here described is well illustrated by Mare An- 
tony’s speech in Fu/ius Caesar, Act 111 Sc, 2, “1 come not, friends, to steal 
away your hearts,” &c. 

xUpios in this and similar cases seems to derive its meaning from 
the ‘authority’ or ‘influence’ exercised by any one or any thing that 
has the power of doing so, of which general notion it is a special ap- 
plication, It corresponds to our ‘sovereign’, as when we speak of a 
sovereign remedy. Trendelenburg, on de Anima II 5, 7, Comm. p. 368, 
would connect this signification with the xipios vdpos, ‘ratio e iudiciis 
et foro tracta videtur. «tps vopos, qui dx’ip@ oppositus est, lex est quae 
rata viget &c.—ita hic xvpia ovopara, quatenus eorum auctoritas valet! 
This is perhaps unnecessarily narrowing the signification. Other per- 
sons and things, besides laws, exercise authority. A good instance of 
kipeos in this general sense, implying superiority, authority, mastery, 
occurs in de Anima I! 8, 3, 419 6 19, ovx €ore b€ Yrodou Kuipios 6 dyp ovde 
ra vdwp, where xvpeos may be interpreted ‘absolute master’, the air and 
water are not absolute masters of sound: some other conditions are 
required to produce it. Ib. 419 4 33, rd 8€ Kevdv dpOds Aéyerat Kvpiov Tob 
dkovel. 

§ 5. av yap apoiws amodidoper «.7.A.] Comp, 11 1, 4. 
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§ 6. dtc 8€ ray AGyov] In § 3 we are told that there are three kinds of 
miores or rhetorical proofs, which are conveyed through the channel or 
medium (&a with the genifive) of the speech. These three are then 
described seriatim, The first, § 4, is dia rod #Oovs ; the second (§ §), dua 
Tay akpoarav, oray eis mabos imo Tov ACyou mpoayOdsow; and the third, § 6, 
dia tay Aoyev, plainly in the sense of the direct miores or arguments 
proper, Gray dAnOés } pawopevor deifopev Ex tov wept exagTa mBavar. dia 
tov Aeywr is the reading of all the Mss except A‘, which has rov doyor: 
but this, as an unnecessary and unaccountable departure from the con- 
struction of the parallel expressions, dea rod Adyou, rov #Oous, ray dxpoarar, 
and afterwards da rovrwy, seems to be self-condemned. 

By these Acyot we may understand either the actual words which are 
the instruments or medium of the reasonings, or better the reasonings or 
arguments themselves which the words convey. This explanation appears 
to be sufficiently rational and consistent, and in accordance with the 
ordinary usages of the language. Spengel, however, in his paper #er 
die Rhet. des Arist. (Trans. Bav. Acad. 1851) p. 26, and again in his 
edition of the Rhetoric, Vol. 11 p. 46, thinks that the text requires altera- 
tion, and would read &’' avroi 8€ row Aoyov, or da & avrov rod Adyou, 
which seems to be totally unnecessary. The explanation above given 
is confirmed by the rendering of the Vetus Trans/atio ‘per orationes 
autem credimus’, where ‘ orafienxes’ plainly stands for the ‘words of the 
speeches in which these arguments are expressed’. 

Ghnées 7 awopevov] The second of these terms denotes the fal- 
Jacious branch of Rhetoric, ‘the apparent, unreal, sham’ arguments, 
exemplified in If 24, and corresponding to the spurious branch of Dia- 
lectics treated in the Eoduorixol €Aeyyor, and appended to the Topics. 
The illustration of these is allowed to enter into a scientific treatise only 
for the purpose of detecting and exposing these fallacies, and enabling 
the pleader or dialectician to confute them when employed by an 
adversary. éore yap 7) coduorixt patvopévn copia ova 8 ov, de Soph. El, 
I, 165 @ 21, 

§ 7. éwei 8€ ai wioreis—xai mas] ‘‘seeing then that these are the 
channels, or modes of communication of rhetorical proofs, it is plain that 
to grasp, or get possession, or make himself master of them (Aaeiv) 
is a task for one who has a capacity for logical reasoning, and for the con- 
templation or study of characters, and thirdly [for the discernment] of the 
emotions ;—and of the latter, what each is in itself, and what are its 
qualities and properties (rotov ri), and from what sources (what motives 
and impulses, ¢€x rivwr,) it may be excited, and in what modes (mds).”— 
ravra...€aTi AaBeiv Tov avAdoyicacba Suvapevon, lit. ‘ et belongs to the student 
of logic fo get hold of them’. 

Of these the logical branch belongs to Dialectics, which teaches the 
habit of reasoning and discussion, the other two to the study of Ethics, 
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which deals with human beings as individuals, and investigates the fixed 
habits, virtuous or vicious (€£e:s), which constitute their characters (76y), 
and the moral waéy or ‘emotions’, which when developed by exercise, 
according to the direction which they take, become virtues and vices. 
The consequence is, dore ocvpPaivec, that Rhetoric may be considered a 
scion or offshoot of the study of Dialectics and Ethics, the latter ‘which 
may fairly be called Politics’ (because it treats of men in society and 
therefore includes the science of the individual, 7 péev ovv peOodog (Ethics) 
tovrav échierat, ToduTiKy Tis ovwa. Eth. Nic. I 1, 1074 4 11), standing to 
them in the relation of the offshoot to the parent plant. Sed zdem (Aristo- 
teles) e¢ de arte rhetorica tres libros scripstt, et in eorum primo non artem 
solum eam fatetur, sed et particulam civilitatis stcut dialectices assignat. 
Quint. Inst. Orat, 11 17, 4. 

ovAdoyicacGa | improperly applied here, as drédeées above, I §11 p. 19, to 
rhetorical reasoning. But as there the rhetorical wioreis are called a kind 
of demonstration, ‘a sort of’, or subordinate variety of, demenstration in a 
general sense, so here the syllogistic process is allowed to stand for rea- 
soning in general, to which even rhetorical reasoning, though not syllo- 
gistic in the strict sense, but enthymematic, of course belongs. 

mapadvés] which usually appears under the form mapagvas in Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, properly denotes either a branch or a separate plant 
‘growing alongside’ of the parent plant, and preceeding either from the 
stem or the root, as a scion or offshoot. In the latter of these two senses 
it certainly occurs in Theophr. Hist. Plant. 1 2, 4, éav aro pitns 4 mapa- 
cbvas #, though here also the hypothetical éav admits the other possibility. 
Also rapapverOa, Hist. Plant. 111 17, 3, a@moxomev be kal emixavéév mapa- 
gvera: (grows from the root) kai dva8kaordvet, This word and its cog- 
nates, rapadveoda, mapadvots, dropuas (Hist. An. 11 1, §3, de part. An. 
115 § 1, 10§ 5, 14 § 14, Theophr. Hist. Plant. 1 6,6, vil 2, 5 and 8, 
&c.), mapaBdacravew, -Sdaorn, -BAaotrypa, are applied by Aristotle and 
his pupil Theophrastus primarily to plants, and by analogy to the 
corresponding parts of animals. 

It occurs again as a metaphor in Eth. Nic. 1 4, 1096 @ 21, mapapvadk 
yap rotr’ Zorke kal ovpBeBnxdre rod dvros ; that is, rd ka avro and 7 ovoia 
stand to ‘the relative’, ro mpds rt, in the same relation as parent plant to 
offshoot. ‘Similitudo, explicante Giphanio, a pullis arborum desumta, 
qui Graecis dicuntur mapadvades’. Zell, ad loc. So that Rhetoric is 
represented by this metaphor as a scion derived from two stocks or 
plants, Dialectics and Ethics, not identical with either, but with a general 
or inherited family resemblance to both, (The analogy will not bear 
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pressing: one does not see, for example, how a young plant can be the 
scion or offspring of ‘wo others, but this general meaning is clear, that it 
bears a likeness to both, though differing from each of them.) 

vrodvera Urb To cxRpa] ‘creeps under, insinuates itself into, the form 
or figure’; ‘assumes the mask or disguise of (for the purpose of acting a 
part)’, ‘personates’, Plat. Gorg. 464 | Cc, 7 kohaxevtixy...0rodioa v uro éxavrov 
Tév popiav mpoomotetra: elvat Tovro Sep Urédv...vrd pev odv thy larpucny " 
Syporrouxi) vrodeduce... Sopater, ap. Stallb. not. ad loc. Uwodve ras, rour 
éorw vmrewrépyerat, viroxpiverat, ws éxeivy ravrdy Boxeiv elvat. Metaph. A 2, 
1004.6 17, of yap SiaXexrixol cal coduorai ravrov pév vrodvovra oxjpa TE 
pidoodde. | 
| dAafoveia implies both presumption and imposture; either a cha- 

racter between both and a mixture of Jo// (as Theophrastus’ adatayv, ‘the 

braggart’, of which Pyrgopolinices in the A/z/es Gloriosus, Thraso in 
the Zxnuchus, and Captain Bobadil in Every Man in his Humour, are 
the three types, ancient and modern; and probably also the Sophisti- 
cal Rhetoricians here referred to): or again a character in which effher 
presumption or imposture is characteristic and predominant. For ex- 
ample, the insolent assumption, arrogance, and swagger appear more 
prominently in this picture of the ada{wv drawn by Xenophon, Cyrop. 1 
2, 12, o per yap aAatwy éporye Soxet dvopa KeioOa emi Tois mpoomowovpevors 
kat mAovotwrépos eivat y elot, Kal avdpeiorepas, kal moujoew a& pt) Lxavol 
claw Umtryvoupevois’ Kal ravTa avepois yryvopevois Ott Tow AaBeiv Te évera 
kat xepdava: trowtew, This last mercenary element is not found else- 
where in the character of the dAa{év. In Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 11 7, Iv 13, 
empty pretension, ostentation and swagger are the leading characteristics 
of the dAafev. The vice is one of the extremes of which dAnéea, the 
social virtue of frankness, sincerity, and plain dealing is the mean, 
the opposite extreme being eipwveia, ‘mock’ in conversation, Socrates’ 
habit. It is the extreme in rpoomoinets, ‘pretension’, of which aAyéea 
is the mean state. Whereas in Aristophanes it usually represents rather 
the other side of the character, its quackery and imposture ; and ddafev 
is ‘a quack or a humbug’. Of course Socrates and his brother Sophists 
are the great representatives of the class. Nudes 102, 1494, ef passim. 
And this is also the side of the character which is generally uppermost in 
Plato’s view of it. See Rep. VI 486 B, 490 A, VIII 560 C, Phaedo g2 D, 4- 
Sovi)...dnavrev ddafovécraroy, Phil. 65 C. The definition of it given in the 
Platonic dpo:, p. 416, is that of undue pretension, assumption, imposture. 
eis mpoomourixy ayabot  ayabay téyv pi) vmapyovrwy. Quackery and 
imposture are also predominant in the application of it, Rhet. 1 6, 11. 

&’ dddas airias avOpmm«ds] ‘incident to humanity’, implying the 
infirmities, imperfections, frailties, miseries, and especially errors to which 
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- 1 # ‘ f 4 3 rf af : 

AEKTIKHS Kal Cpotwmc, xafarep Kal ep KOpEVOL: sighs. 

Tept ovdEvos yap «plo Mevou ovderépa aQUTwMY EOTIY 

eTLO THN, Tws EXEL, a\Aa Ouvamets TWeES TOU mopioat 

Aoryous. 
| v ~ F ; S ~ 4 ad a 

Tepl EV OVY THs OUVAaMEWS AVTMY, KAL WHS EXOVGL 

8 mpos aANghaSy eipntar oxeddov ixavas. Twv Oe dia 

Tou SeKvvat 7 paver dat Seikvivat, kabamep Kal ev 
Tots SiaNekTikois TO Mev érraywoyn éoTt TO OE avAXo- P. sgt, 


the human condition is exposed, and from which the divine nature, 
which is tactily opposed to it in this conception, is exempt. ‘The other 
human causes’ here referred to are any other defects or imperfections 
to which the human nature is liable. Thuc. 111 40 dv@pemives apapravewv, 
compared with III 45, mwe@vxaci re awavres idia cal Snpooia ayapraver : 
‘humanum est errare’, Plato, Soph. 229 A xara riv avOpwrivny dofav, 
‘ex humana opinione, quae obnoxia est erroribus. Uti apud Latinos 
homo fuit frequens erroris vel imbecillitatis humanae excusatio’ ( Heindorf 
ad loc. Polit. 279 C, ddeéuappaxa cai Ocia Kai dvOparwa ef cet.) Demosth. 
de Cor. p. 328, § 308, mapa rijs ruxyns te cupBeSnxev evavriwpa, 7} 
GAdo tt dvoKxodov yéeyove—rodAd b€ ravOpeamrwa.—ld. c. Lept. p. 506, 15, 
mravra 8 dvOparwa yycicba. Boeot. de Nomine p. 998, moda yap €oTt 
ravOpanwa. Ar. Rhet. 1 13, 17, cal ro Tois avOpamivas cuyyweoKew 
émuekés. Eth, Nic. IV 11, 1126 @ 31, dvOp@mxarepoy (more Aumane) yap 
TO TiuwpeioOar. VIII 16, sub. fin. ywpis yap tis uotkis didias Thy émixovpiay 
avOponixoy pm SioGeicOat. 

In Rhet. I 5, 10, da ro wavray aréyerOa rav dvOperivey, it has this 
more general sense of ‘all human affairs, business and enjoyments’: with 
which comp. Plat. Theaet. 170 B xal mavra mov peora tavOpamwa (all 
human society or affairs in general) (yrovrrwy didacxadous «7.A. SO 
Virgil, AEn. I 462, sunt lacrimae rerum; et mentem mortalia tangunt: and 
in the second sense, Ecl. VIIl 35, ec curare deum credis mortalia 
guemquam., 

§ 8. The eighth and ninth and part of the tenth sections of this 
chapter are quoted by Dionysius, Ep. ad Amm. 1c. 7, from rav 8€ da to 
€v TOUTOLS OMoOLwS EXE The variations are, deixyvaae (A7s) for Secxvivac, 
év Tois dvadurixois for €v rois duadexttxois, the omission of 7 avriody, and 
of a’ray éxarépw; for érepov re dia ratra ocvpBaiverw mapa rav’ta Ta Taira 
elvat, we have érepdv re dia tr. o. wapa to Tavr elvat, also havepov de Kai 
ére for ore xai, further rd omitted before cidos, and yap after xadrep, 
and lastly pnropeias for pnropixijs. 

rov b¢€| ricrewy. 

év trois OtaAexrixois] Dionysius has dvadvricois, which Spengel has 
introduced into the text, with the remark, cerfe Aristofeles rj duadexrinh 
scripsisset (Rhetores Graeci p. 5, Praef. p. 5); and again, zber ate Rhet. des 
Arist. Trans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 44, Arisfoteles sagt nur év rq diadexrixi), 
nicht év rois dvaXexrixois ; in reply to which I will merely quote Rhet, 11 
22, 14, where ev rois dcaXextexois again occurs. Even without this evidence 
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yirpos TO Sé thatvouevos avANoyoTpds, Kal évTavOa 
Gpolws* Ear. yap TO pev mapaderypa éraywyn, TOO 
évOvpnua ovdAdoyirpos, TO Se aiwopevov evOupnpa 
parvopevos auAAoyiopos. Kato 8 évOvpunper mev 
puTopiKov aurora Hor; _ mapaderypa dé Emarywryiy 
pntopikny. waves O€ Tas TicTes TrowvvTa dia TOU 
Secxvivar 4 Tapadelypata NéyovTes 7 EvOuunpara, Kal p. 7. 
mapa Tavra ovdey™s wor’ eimep Kal bAws dvayKn (7) 
1 oldéy ws. 
I can see no reason why an author who speaks habitually of others of his 
works in the plural, as ra dvadvurixd, 74d, woderixd, pePodiuxa, should be 
denied that privilege in the special case of the Topics. Nor do I see 
why the single testimony of Dionysius should override the authority of 
all the Aristotelian Mss. I have therefore retained the old reading, 

mavres d€ ras miorets wowotvrat—xal mapa radra ovdey wos] Anal. Pr. 1 
23, 68 4 9, ore & ov povow of Suadexrexol Kai drodentixot cvAAeyirpol bea 
roy mpoeipnpeveoy yivovrat oxnuaroy, GAA Kal of prropiKol kal amdovs yrurouy 
miotts kai kad’ oroavowv peGodor, viv ay ety AexTéov, dmravra yap morevoper 
i Out ovAAoyurpod H €£ eraywyys, Anal, Post. 1 18, 81 @ 40, elwep pav- 
Odvonev 4 emaywyy 7} amodeifex. Eth, Nic. vI 1139 6 27, ék mpoywa- 
ckopevav S€ maga Oiackadia, aomep Kal ev Tois dvadvtixois A€yoper’ 7 
pev yap Ov énaywyys, 7 b€ cvAAcyope@. The reference here is most 
unmistakeably to the opening words of the Anal. Post., an additional 
evidence, against Brandis (see the succeeding note), that the reference 
in é€k Toy avadutixay is either directly and exclusively to this passage 
of the Analytics or at any rate includes it with the others. 

i) avrwody] is rejected by Spengel on the authority of Dionysius, who 
omits it, and against that of the Aristotelian Mss, which, as appears 
from Bekker’s revision, all agree in retaining it, It is not merely perfectly 
intelligible, and absolutely unexceptionable on all critical grounds, but 
when compared with the commencement of the Anal. Post., to which 
reference is immediately after made, it seems to tally so precisely with 
what is there stated, that it might almost be regarded as a necessary 
addition. In the passage of the Analytics we are told that every kind 
of instruction and learning, proof scientific and popular, mathematical 
or dialectical knowledge, is conveyed by way of syllogism or induction: 
and it is then added, ws & avrws kai of pyropixol cupreidovew" yap 
dua wapaderyparay, 6 éorw éeraywyn, 7 ot évOvunparewy, 6mep earl cvAhoyiopos, 
a statement with which the 4 cvyrwoty of the Rhetoric seems to correspond 
to anicety. And for the same reason I hold that this passage is referred 
to in é« rév avadvrixor, as well as Anal, Pr. 11 23, 68 4 9, (quoted in the 
preceding note,) and the continuation of the subject there suggested in 
chapters 24 and 27, (which contain the logical description of induction 
and example, and the enthymeme), though Brandis, in his tract on the 
Rhetoric in Schneidewin’s PAilologus Iv 1, p. 24, would confine the 
reference to the latter passage. 
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ourAoyiComevoy H ErrayovTa Sekvuvat OTLoUY’ (SHAov 8 
iv TOUTO éK TMV avaduTKWY), dvayKaiov ExaTEpOV 
QaUT@V EKaTEpW TOUTWY TO avTO Elva. Tis O éoTi 
diahopa mapadeiypatos Kal évOvunparos, pavepoy éx 
TWY TOMLKWY. €KEL yap TEpi TUAAOYICMOU Kal éra- 
ate af t , ~ 
ywryns eiontat mpotepov, STt TO pev emi TONAwY Kal 
« f / t t , aad Ld 
Omoiwy deikvvoOat STi oUTWS EXEL Exel pEeV ErTAaywyT 
éoTw évtav0a O€ mapaderypa, TO dé TWeY oYTwY 
ef = ~ 
ETepov Tt Sia TavTa ovpBaivey mapa Tavita TH 

+ , pa a\ f aN t a 4 , : os ‘ 

TavTa eélvat, n KaGoXouv 4 ws émi TO ToNV, EKEl peEV 

10 TUAAOyio pos EvTavOa dé évOiunua Kadeira. cbavepov 
O drt Kal éxatepov éxet ayabov To eidos Tis pnTo- 
puns: KaOarep yap Kai év Tois peOodixois eipnrat, 

1 grioty Wp dvTwoun, 

§9. x trav romxer) On this reference to the Topics see note in Introd. 
p. 154, and note on II 25, 3, in this: Commentary. The reference to the 
Topics there made is precisely similar to this: that is, it is made to the 
work in general and its contents, and not to any particular passage: 
what is stated here may be gathered or inferred from the Topics. 

§ 10. gavepov & Gre éxdrepov tyet ayaboy ro eldos tis pyropuijs) ‘It 
is plain that either kind of Rhetoric (the mapaderyparades or the évOvpn- 
parixov) has good in it’, that each of them has its- own particular virtue 
and excellence, or advantage. Buhle construes the words ro eldos tijs 
pnropiuxns eyes éxarepoy ayabdv, ‘ Rhetoricen utrogue bono frui, et enthy- 
memate et exemplo’, (He takes ro ei8os trys p. for a mere periphrasis. 
So in fact it does occur in Pol. I 4, 1253 & 28, év cpyavov cide: “in the 
shape of an instrument”, de gen. et corr, I 3, 10, év vAns eldec—but eidos 
in this usage does not seem to admit the definite article.) We have a 
similar use of ayadov €yew in Rhet. I 20, 7, etait & of Adyor Sypnyopexol, 
kai €xyovow dyadov roiro, Gre «.7.X. 

év Trois peOodiuois| ‘ Scheint eine mettelsteHung swischen analytik und 
dialekitk cingenomimen sw haber’, Brandis, u.s. pi 13. The work is 
mentioned twice by Dionysius, Ep. ad Amm. 1 cc. 6 and 8, each time 
in company with Analytics and Topics. From this circumstance and 
from the reference here, it is natural to conclude that its subject was 
connected in some way with Logic. Diogenes Laert. v 1, 23, includes 
in his list of Aristotle’s writings pe@edica in eight books, and § 25, 
je@odcxov in one; the former comes amongst the logical, the latter amongst 
the rhetorical works. It appears also in the list of the ‘Anonymous’ 
author of the life of Aristotle (in Buhle, Vol. 1 p. 62), again in near 
connexion with works on Logic, “AvaAvrixdy, TpoSinparav, Mefodixa. 
Hesychius Milesius in his life of Aristotle (Buhle, Vol. I p. 72), describes 
it thus; mpos peév ody thy evpecw, ra Te roma Kal peOodixa, mapédaxe 
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Kai év ToUTOIS Omoiws Eyer Eloi yap at pev Tapa- 
Serywatwdes pntopeia at dé évOvunpatixai, Kal pr- 
Topes Omolws ot wev TrapaderypaTwoes ot dé évOuun- 


€ 


Hatixot, mOavol wey ovv ovx 1TTOY of OyoL ot 


mpordceav mAnObos, €& av mpds Ta mpoSAnpara wiOavav émtyeipyuaT@y olovre 
evropeiv : classing it, like Dionysius and Diogenes, with the Topics and 
Analytics, the latter of which is mentioned immediately after. Simplicius 
ad Categ. fol. 7 @ (quoted by Buhle) speaks of it as one of Aristotle’s 
UToprjpara, commentarit; év Trois vrouvjpacw, Kal yap év Tois pedodiKois, 
Kal év rois vmopynpact, xal ev rais dcacpéoect, kal év GAX@. vroprnpati. 
Brandis, u.s., adds a reference to the Schol, in Arist. p. 47 b 40. 

pyropeiac| ‘rhetorical exhibitions or displays’ Probl. xvi 3. The word 
is a rare one, and as distinguished from pyropixy denotes rather the 
practice and results of Rhetoric, speaking and speeches, than the system 
and theory of it as embodied in the ‘art’, It is found in Plato, Polit. 
304 A, where Stallbaum notes, ‘vox pyropeia a Platone ficta videtur ut ars 
oratoria nobilior et generosior distingueretur a varia illa pyropexy cuius 
nomen profanaverant qui ad explendas suas cupiditates abusi erant.’ 
The fact, that the word was a Platonic invention, and the ground assigned 
for the distinction, seem equally unauthenticated. It occurs also in Iso- 
crates, xara rav Zoduarav § 21, for ‘the practice of rhetoric’ in general, 
also Panath. § 2, Phil. § 26; and amongst the later writers, in Plutarch 
and Lucian : pyrepevew, in Plato, Isocrates, and Rhet. ad Alex. 36 (37), 35. 

miBavol pev ovv—oi éevOvpnparcxoi] Anal. Pr. Il 23, ult. @voer per ov 
mpaTepos kal yrwpiys@repos 6 dua Tou perov cvAdoyicpos, Hiv O° evapyertepos 
o bia Tijs eraywyis. The objects of sense and observation from which we 
derive our inductions and examples are ‘nearer to us’, more readily 
apprehensible by us, than the universals of the syllogism: and therefore, 
Top. A 12, 105 @ 16, €are 8 7 pev exaywyy mbaverepoy Kai capéotepov Kal 
Kara THY algOnow yroptudrepoy Kal Tots ToAXois Kowdr, 6 S€ guAACyLTpOs Bia- 
OTLKWTEPOY Kai Wpos ToUs avTiAoyiKOUs évepyearepor, ‘induction is a mode of 
reasoning which is clearer (to us) and more persuasive, because its materials 
are better known to us’, the example must be familiar and well known or it 
_will not produce its effect in the way of proof; also some kind of induc- 
tion is constantly used by every one, rois wodXois cowdv; the syllogism 
and enthymeme are more ‘cogent’ and ‘ effective’ against an adversary 
in a debate, and are therefore ‘more applauded’, @upyBoivra: Sé paddov 
of evOyynpartixoi. 

There is no real contradiction between what is here said and in 
Probl. XvuI 3. In the Problem the question is why people in general 
are better pleased with examples than with enthymemes, the fact being 
assumed. The answer is, that they learn more from them, and are 
therefore more amused, and the facts which are adduced by way of ex- 
amples are more familiar and interesting; the enthymeme (as the 
syllogism in the Topics) proceeds from universals, which we are less 
acquainted with than with particulars, Consequently, examples are 
more pleasing and therefore plausible (m:@ava), whilst the conclusive 
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dia Twv wapaderyyatwv, OopvBotvra Sé wadXov oi 
11 €vOupnuatixot. THv 8 aitiay avt@v, Kal Tes EKATEDW 

XpnoTéov, épovpev VaTepov: viv dé wept av’TwY Tov- 
Twv paddAov diopicwpev Kabapas. 

3 4 | 4 4 4 ul 5 \ 1 4 

evel yap To miMavov Tiwi miPavoy éort, Kai TO [LEV 
evOus Urapye Ov avto mbavoy Kai murrov TO 8é Tw / 
deikvucbar Soxeiv dia TOLOVTWY, OVdEMia dé TEXYN TKO- 
met TO Kal’ ExaoTov, oiov 7% iaTpiKy Ti SwKpaTer TO 
Uytewov Extw 4 KadXia, ddAa Ti TH TOLME 4 Tots 
Towiade (TOUTO eV yap EvTexvov, TO O€ Kal’ ExacTov 
areipov Kal OUK émiaTnTOV), OUOE 1 pNTOpLKH TO Ka’ 
- # al TF Pe a 3 F 
Exactov Evoofov Oewpncet, oiov Lwxpatre 7 ‘Immia, 
d\Na TO Towiode, Kabarep Kai 7 StaAeKTiKH. Kal 

1 F i ; i F) a4 is af fi 
yap éxetvn ovAAOYiCeTa ovK EE wy ETUXEV (paiveTat 
argument, the enthymeme which leaves the adversary without reply, is 
more striking, and therefore more applauded. 

GopuBcicba, ‘to be applauded’, is a regular formation of the passive. 
For although the usual construction of @opySeivy is with éri and the 
dative, many examples of the transitive use of it are found. See the 
examples of both, and of the passive, in Ast’s Lex. Plat. Isocr. Panath. 
§ 233, (¢ Adyos) éryvypevos qv Kal reOopvBnuevos: and Rhet. 11 23, 30, 
Tov vvAoyiopay GopuBeirat pakiora rotaira Goa x7rA. Cf. Rhet. 1 9, 40, 
quoted in Introd. p. 155. 

§ Il. épotpev dorepor| 11 chapters 20—24. 

mi@avov] ‘plausible’, that which readily persuades; murray, ‘credible’, 
that which is to be relied on; the latter represents the higher degree of 
trustworthiness. éa rowovrwr, miOavay Kal muoTar. 

The connexion of the argument of this section is given in the para- 
phrase, Introduction p. 155. 

Art and science deal with universals, art prescribes rules for classes, 
not individuals; practice, ¢umetpia, follows the opposite method. Rhet. 
II 19, 27, Td Pe wapa raird re Cyreiy wepi peyeOous amda@s Kal Vrepoyns Kevo- 
Aoyeiv eoriv® Kuptorepa ydp ort mpos tiv ypeiav (for use or practice) ra caf 
exaotTa Tov mpayparwv, Eth. Nic. VI 52, 1143 @ 32, €ore € raw Kad’ € éeagra 
kal Tay éoxarov Tavra Ta mpaxta «r.A, Met. A 1, 981 @ 12, mpos pev oup 
To mparret éprretpia réxvys ovdev Bonet Seapeperv, dAAa Kai padXov émirvyyd- 
vovras opapev Tous épmeipous TOY avev Tis éurretpias Aayor € éxovrov. alriov & 
Ort 7) ev eurreipia trav Kal’ Cxacrov eate yvaots, 7 dé réxvy Tay Kadodov, ai dé 
mpagers kat ai yevérers waca epi ro Kad ExacTov elow. 

Kai yap éxeivn ovAdoyilera ovx €€ dy érvyev x.r.A.] Compare Top. A Io, 
104 @ 4, II, 105 @ 3—9, ov dei dé wav mpoBAnya ovde wacav Oéow émoKo- 
meiv, GAN’ hy drropiecey dy tis TaV Ao-you Seopevwy, Kal jar) KoAacEws F aiaOjrews* 
of pev yap dmopobvres marepov Get Tous Beovs Tipav Kai Tods yoveis dyarar, 7] ov, 


~ 
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yap aTTa Kal Tots mapadnpovot), GNN’ €xeivy pev EK P. 1357- 


TeV Novyou Seouévwr, 7 SE pnTopiKy ek Twv On Bov- 
12 AeverOat ciwOdTwv. Eat. dé TO Epyov avTis TWEpl TE 
TowvTwy mepi wy BovAcvoueba Kal Téxvas ju ExopeEr, 
Kal év TOs TOLOVTOLS akpoaTais ol ov duvavTat dia ToA-p.8. 
Aw cuvopav’ ovde AovyiKer Oar woppwhev. Bovrevopeba 


1 guvopay in/ra. 


kohkdcews Séovrat, of dé mérepov y yiav Aevxi aloOjoews, x.r-A., and Eth, Eud. 
I 3, quoted in Introd. p. 156, note. 

é& dv érvyev| sc. €& exeivww a érvyew: ‘any materials, or propositions 
taken at random, any chance propositions’. So Rhet. 15, 11, da rd py- 
dév Exew dv rd yipas AwBaran On. the attraction of the relative from its 
proper case after the verb to that of its antecedent, see Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 473, and note on Rhet. I 5, 11. 

§ 12, 1d ¢pyov aurns| The proper office, the special function, busi- 
ness, ‘work’, gpyov, of Rhetoric, is exercised in such things as we are 
obliged to take advice about, where there are no definite rules of art 
ready laid down to guide us. 

The épyov of anything is that which it is specially appointed (by 
nature) fo do, its proper special weré. It is in the execution, the carrying 
out or fulfilment of this épyov, that this. dper), this special excellence of 
everything, resides. Nature always works intelligently with a purpose 
in view, mpds réAos ru, everything has its own special gpyov. This is_ 
especially manifest in all ‘instruments’, opyava (things in which the pur- 
pose is afparent); as. of an axe or knife the office or purpose is to cut 
(large and small things), of a horse to run, of an eye to see, of the mind 
to think, and so on; and the purpose or office being the same in kind 
and differing only in degree, in doing a thing at all and in doing it well, 
the aperj is shewn in and measured by, the performance of this special 
work; sharpness in the knife to cut well, swiftness in the horse to run 
well, is the due fulfilment of its. Zpyov. Eth. N. vi 2, 1139 a4 16, 4 8 
dpeti) mpos TO épyov ro oixeiov. This doctrine is first laid down by Plato, 
Rep. I 352 E seq. and borrowed by Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1 6, and 11 5, 
where the theory of moral wrfwe is based upon it. Hence Pol. 1 2, 1253 
@ 23, navra de TH Epym Spiora cal ry duvaper, Eth. Eud. 11 1, 1218 6 38, 
mepi dperis, OTe eotiy y BeAriorn didheois 7 Lis h Sivas Exaorwv, doy 
€oti Tis xpijoes fj €pyov, which is there illustrated at length. 

dia mo\AGy cuvopar| ‘to take in at a glance through the medium, or 
along the line, of many steps of praof or syllogisms’, ‘to take in a long 
chain of arguments at one view’. 

Aoyi{erOa: moppabev] expresses much the: same thing as 84 woAdGv 
guvopgy, to deduce or string together syllogisms in a chain from a long 
way off or back, ‘to string together a long chain of connected syllogisms’. 
With woppwdev here, compare the similar use of it in 1 22, 3, and Top. 
A 11, 105 @8 ade 3) dy oiveyyus 4 dréderkts, od dv Mav Toppa. 

BovAcvopeda dé] On the proper objects of deliberation compare Eth. 


| 
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A \ le me + er 7 i (fae 
de mept Twv Patvopuevwy EvdexerOar dupoTépws ExeEL" 
4 ‘ ~ ‘ce F_. af a ' A oof 
Tept yap Twv ddvvatwy a\Aws Hn yever Oa H EverOat 
1 ef i 4 
13 Exe ovdels BovAcveTat OVTWSs VrrokauBavwr> ovdev 
yap m1Aéov. EevoexeTat 0€ ovANOYiCerOa Kal cvvayeLy 


Nic. III 5, VI 2 Aeyéodm be rovrwyv (ray ris Wuyys popiwv) ro pev éemtatnpo- 
vixov to d€ oytorixoy, ro yap BovAeverOar Kal hoyi{erOar ravrov, ovels 
dé BovAeverat wepi ray py évdeyopevmy GAAws Eye. C. 5, 1140 a 32, BovAcv- 
erat 8 ovels wept trav dduvarwy adds Exew, ode ray pr evdexopevwr avr 
apaga. de Anima III 10, 4, 433 429, mpaxrov & dori rd évdexydpuevor Kal 
a@\\ws €yew. We deliberate and act only in cases where the event or 
issue is uncertain (may be in either of two ways, dpdorépws); where the 
event is necessarily this or that, i.e. certainly one way, and not the other, 
or where it is not in our own power, where we have no control over it, no 
one either deliberates whether or no anything is to be done or tries to do 
it. ra eveyopneva duthorepws yew is usually expressed by ra évdeyopeva 
a\X@s ¢yew, things contingent and uncertain in their issue ; opposed to 
Ta py evdeyoueva G\Aws Eyew, things certain and necessary, which can be 
only in one way, which have only one possible issue, and cannot be in 
one way or another, indifferently. 

oUrws UmokapBavwyr] ‘on that supposition’, i.e. if he actually supposes 
them to be necessary and unalterable: because it is possible that he 
may have deliberated or even attempted’ in action things which he did 
not know were beyond his control, in mere ignorance: 

ovdev meov] ‘there is nothing to be gained by it, no advantage in it’. 
Valckenaer, Diatr.in Eur. Fragm. p.150(156), supplies numerous examples, 
In three Mss (Bekker) the words ovéev yap wieov are followed immedi- 
ately by 7 ovrws évdeyerar ovpBovrevew. They were first omitted by 

_ Bekker, though previously suspected by Muretus. The origin of this 
interpolation, for such it seems to be, may be thus accounted for. The 
words ov\Aoyiferda: and ovvayew being very nearly synonymous, some 
one may have added in the margin 4 obras" evdéyerar 5¢ ocvpBovrkevew— 
meaning that we might read ovpSovAevew in place of cvAdoyiferba: to 
avoid the tautology, cvpSovAevew referring to: the deliberative branch of 
Rhetoric, or public speaking: 4 otrws, ‘or thus’, merely expressing the 
possibility of a various reading, évdéyera S€ avpPovNevew. The essential 
stop after oJrws was then omitted or overlooked, and the words finally 
introduced into the text as an appendage to wAéor, with the sense, as 
rendered by Gaisford, ‘nihil enim amplius profict potest, quam quod sic 
deliberatur: i.e. incassum enim instituitur ista (altera) consultatio’, 

§ 13. ovvayeww, (ratione) colligere. Rhet. 1 22, 3 and 15. The ov 
in words of this kind, which denote a process of reasoning or understand- 
ing, as gumeévat, ovpSadrdrew, (to comprehend, comprehendere,) and wvAdoyi- 
(era itself, denotes the bringing of things together in the mind for the 
purpose of comparison, upon which either a judgment is founded and a 
conclusion drawn, or the understanding itself developed or enlightened. 
cuvéyew and ovAdoyiterda are found again together as synonyms, Met. 
H. init. 1042 @ 3, é« 8) Trav elpnuevoy avddoyicagba bei, kal cvvayayovras 
TO ketbadaiov Tedos emeriOevat. 
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Ta pev EK GVANEAOYLOMEVWY TpOTEpOY, Ta O EF dovA- 
Ff = r 4 ~ 4 a ‘ 
AovyioTwy pév Seouevwy Sé€ GuAAOyiopoU dia TO pH 
Tr af > Ff 4 f = | A By 
civat evdoga. advaykn O€ TOVTwWY TO meV py ELvat 
Len ¥ s 4 4 a 1 A e 3 
everrako\ovOnTov dia TO pjKos (6 yap KptTHs Uro- 
~ 4 4 i 
KerTau elvan amos), Ta Oe fan MiBava dia TO pH EF 
e Pi ey F 3” yO. ef ’ ~ a 
OMoNOYouUpEVwY Eivar pnd’ EvoOEwY, WaT’ avayKaiov TO 
Te evOUpnma eivat Kai TO Tapaderywa Tepl Tw Evoe- 
i f 4 ‘1 # 4 af 4 ‘ #f 
XOMevwv ws Ta TOMAG Exel Kai a\AwWs, TO MEV TAapa- 
, » s ‘ 
deryua éeraywynv to 8 évOUunua ocvAdAoyiopoy, Kal 
€£ oNiywv te Kal moAXaxts éMaTTOVwY 1 EE wv O 
mMpwTos TUANOYLOMOs' Edy yap 7 TL TOUTWY YyvwpmON, 
ovde det Neve" ayes yap TovUTO mpocTiOnaw o 
dkpoaTns. Glo du wpievs oTepaviTny dywva vevi- 


Ta pev €x ovAdeAoyicpévwy mporepov] ‘the conclusions of previous 
syllogisms’, which serve as major premisses to new syllogisms, and so on 
through the entire chain of demonstration. 

am\ots|‘a simple, uncultivated person’, Germ. einfach. This use of 
the word belongs to the first of the three varieties above distinguished 
(note on dmAds, § 4 p. 30). It is opposed here rather to the ‘complications’ 
of an advanced stage of civilization and refinement, than to duplicity of 
character, and expresses ‘an elementary state of cultivation’. Similarly 
Pol. 11 8, 1268 4 39, rods yap apyalovs vopous Aiay amdovs eivas kai BapSapi- 
xovs ‘rude and barbarous’. 

évOipnua—rapaderypa] On enthymeme and example see Introd. pp. 
g9—108. 

6 mpéros avAdoyiopos| mpéros ‘in its earliest, most elementary’, or 
‘normal, typical, form’. mAnpopa rijs mpwrns (primary, in its original 
form) qoAews, Pol. VI (IV) 4, 1291 417. dptoroxpariay pdduora Téy GAdov 
grapa Thy aGAnGivny cal mpwrny. Ib, cc, 8,sub fin, Pol. VII (VI) c- 4, 1319 42 
39, thy Bedriorny cal mp@ryv Snuoxpariavy. On this passage, see note on 
II 21, 6. 

olov (xpos ro dndouv, cvd\AoyiferOa arodci~a) Grit. Infr. § 19, olov drt 
emeBovdeve x.T.A. and c. 1 § 13. 

Awpuevs} the type of an Olympic victor; son of Diagoras of Rhodes, 
to whom Pindar’s seventh Olympian ode is inscribed. See Introd. p. 158, 
note I, 

aredavitny ay@va| ‘This is the title distinctive of the four great games, 
of which honour was in reality the prize, the garland being merely a 
symbol or external sign. They were hereby distinguished from dyapes 
xpyparirat or apyvpira: (Plut.) in which the prize was money, and in 
which therefore mercenary motives might possibly enter into the compe- 
tition. Pausanias X 7, 3 tells us that it was not till the 2nd Pythiad that 
the Pythian games became an dyoy oredavirns,’ Add to the instances 
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KnKev, ikavov etmety Ort "OAUumTIa yap veviknKer: 
To 8 ott orepavitns Ta 'OAUVmmia, ovde Set mpocbei- 
14 vat" yiryvwoKkovot yap wavTes. émel 0 éoriv dAiya 
Mev Tov avayKkaiwy EF wy ot pnTopiKol cvAAOYLOpOL 
* elo (Ta yap moda mept wv al Mprarsss Kal ai oKewets, 
evOexeT ar kal a\dws exew" mept wy pev yap mpar- 
Tova BovAEvovTat Kal TKOMOVTT, Ta 0€ T mparTomeva 
TAaVTAa TOLOUTOU ‘yEVvOUS ETT, KaL OVOEV, Ws ETrOS El7rEID y 
€& dvarykKns TovTwy), Ta © ws él TO TOAD CUL- 
Baivovta kat évdexoueva éx ToLOUTWY dvayKn ETEDWY 
guAAoyiCer Oa, Ta 8 dvayKaia €F avayxaiwy (djXov 
& jpiv Kal TovTo éx THY dvaduTiKwV), pavepov OTL EE 


from Xen. Mem., Demosth., and Lycurg., Aesch. c. Ctes. § 179, and 
Isocr. Antid. § 301, rods aéA\nras rots év trois oredaviras aya@ou mKar- 
Toy. 

[Anon. vita Euripidis, init. oxoe éé nar’ dpyas maryKparioy i) wvypyy, 
Tov warpos avtov ypnorpor AaBovros ort orepaynpopous a ayavas mKnoet. S. | 

*Odvpma vevixneey| The accusative in these phrases is an extension 
or ‘equivalent’ of a cognate accusative. Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 564. 

§ 14. A summary repetition of the contents of the following sections, 
14—19, is given in the chapter on Avous, II 25,5—9. 

éret & éoriv ddAlya—s éni ro rokd] Comp. II 22, 3, Kal yy) povoy ovra- 
yew ex Trav avayKaiwy, add’ Kal éx Tay ws én Td Todv. 

evdeyoneva] ‘things possible’, as opposed to things #ecessary, not here 
to things z#posstble, On évdéyerOae and divacba, ro évdexouevory and rd 
duvardy in Aristotle, see Waitz on Anal. Pr. 1 3, 25 @ 37, (Vol. 1 p. 375 seq.) 
and Bonitz on Metaph. © 3, 1047 @ 26, p. 387. @vvarev according to 
Waitz, where the two are distinguished, expresses physical, évdeyduevor 
logical, possibility: the latter implies the possible ‘ruth of an assertion, 
viz. that when we assert anything we do not contradict ourselves, evde- 
xoueva are therefore here ‘possibilities’ as opposed to certainties; things 
and events which are only conceived as possible, which may be in one 
way or in another. In the ordinary language évdéyerOa and éevdeyopevov 
have usually some other words, as dAdws éyetv, yeveoOar } py ytyverOat, or 
something similar, added to them in the way of a definition or limitation. 
With the aésolute use of it in this passage (and the general sense in 
which it appears in Waitz’s and Bonitz’s Commentaries) comp. I 4, 3, 
ovde 6) mept Trav évdeyouévwy dravrwv. Eth. Nic. VI 2, 1139 @ 8, év 6é 6 ra 
evdeyopeva. Ib, c. 12, 1143 & 2, rou éoyarou Kal évdexouevov. 

éx tév avadvutixav.| Anal. Pr. I 8, 29 6 209, drei & érepov dorw vmdpyew 
re kal €€ avaykns umdpyew Kal evdeyeoOa vmapyew (woAha yap vmapyer per, 
ov pevrot €£ avayxns’ ta 8 ovr’ €& dvayxns oV6 Umapyet dos, evdeyera & 
trapyew) Ofdov dre Kal ovAAcyipos éxaorov TovTwy Erepos Extra, Kal avy 


- ‘ 
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T 4 5 fa r F 1 4 s me wf : 
wy Ta evlupnpata NeyeTal, Ta MEV avayKaia EoTal, 
4 4 ~ 1 i i ' 

Ta o€ TACioTa ws Eri TO TOAV. DéyeTa yap évbv- 
rf E] > F \ ? ef ul : Ul 
pnpatra €£ EKOTWY Kal ONMELWY, WOTE aVvayKNH TOVTWY 
cP © ae h = ‘ ‘ ‘ > # 

I5 €KATEPOV EKATEPW TQAUTO Elval. TO MEV Yap EiKOS 
F r 9 yf 4 4 r 5 * ~ f 
éoT wes eri TO TOA yivoMEVoY, OVY amas bé, Kab- 
’ ef r ‘ 4 \ i 4 Fr 
amep opiCovrat Twes, dAAa TO TEpi Ta évdEexouEVA 
a a td wf ‘ + - 4 PY > # ® 
a\Aws EXEW, OUTWS EXOV POS EKELVO TPOS O ELKOS, WS P- 1357 4. 
4 f 4 1 4 ff ~ 1 rl 1p. 9- 
1670 KaQoXouv mpds TO KaTa peépos* TwY OE OnMELwY T 
af * ef f 
Mev oUTws Eye ws THY KaP ExaoTov TL mpos TO Kab- 
‘a 4 4 cd -~ F 1 4 ‘ il 
dAov, TO d€ ws TWY KaDOXNOUV TL TpOS TO KATA MEpOS. 
’ et. Mh | ae , + ms \ 
TouTwy O€ TO MEY avayKaiov TeKuNpLov, TO OE py 
17 dvaykaioy dvwyupov éott KaTa THv Siadopav. avay- 
— 4 e Fr ‘ 7 win i a é 4 
Kaila ev ouy AEeyd EE wy vyiveTat ovANOYITMOS. 610 
1 ~ - ef 
Kal TeKprpioy~r0 TOLOUTOVY TOY ONMELwY éoriv’ Stay 
1 \ # oe ; 6 af ad 1 le ul 
yap pn evoexer0ar oiwvTat Avoat TO AExUEV, TOTE 
ul af F : Ld : 
epew olovTat Texunpiov ws dederymevov Kat TETEpaT- 
dl ‘ 4 i i F 
Méevov' TO yap TEKuap Kal Trépas Vato €or Kata 


Gpoias éyovrov Tay Sper, GAN 6 per €& dvayxaiwy, 6 8 €& drapysvrar, 6 8 && 
evdeyouevov. Anal. Pr. I 13, 32 4 4, where two kinds of possibility, ré évde- 
XGuevoy, are distinguished: one, the order of nature, which from its ordi- 
nary uniformity makes a near approach to the necessary, and the other, 
the indefinite, the purely accidental, ré avo rvyns, in which there is no 
natural order at all. 

Ta pev avaykaia €ota, ta b€ wdeiora ws emi ro modu] ‘It is plain that 
the materials of enthymemes, the propositions or premisses of which they 
are constructed, though they may be necessary, are most of them no 
more than probabilities, or things that wswa//y happen’, [On pév—édé, see 
the references above given in note on I § 12 p. 24.] 

Aeyerat evOvpnpara €£ elxorav Kal onueiwy| Comp. I 3, 7, II 25, 8, where 
mwapadeiypara are added. Anal. Pr, 11 27, 70 @ Io. 

On eixéra and onpeia, Introd. p. 160—163. The meaning and con- 
nexion of the following sections on the rhetorical instruments of proof 
are explained in full detail in the paraphrase, to which the reader is 
referred (Introd. p. 163—168). 

§ 17. Adoat ro Aeybev] On Avew, Avous, Avray, see Introd. on II 25 p. 267 
and note I. 

réexuap| Eustathius ad Il. H, p. 665, 45. rexpaipeoOa ro reXecour, amd 
Tov Téxpwp, O SnAol TO Tédos, TO pevToe TekpaiperOae ayTi Tov onpecovcba, 
dq’ ov kai réxwap To onpeiov, of pe’ “Opnpov A€yovor. ‘Antiqua lingua, 
quam mox commemorat Aristoteles, non erat ab Homeri dialecto diversa. 


aft 
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\ / ~ af ® 4 ~ i - = \ 
18 THY adpxyaiay yAwTTav. Eo. OE THY ONMELwWY TO MEV 
£ 4 ef , 4 4 f = % . af 
ws TO Kal’ ExagTov mpos TO KaboXov woe, oiov €i Tis 


~ : ef ' F 
clmeuev" Enyecioy eivat STL ol copol a Kall, LwKpaTns 
yap coos -jv Kat Siliiee; Sratire pev ouv onmetov 
2 )% at 
éort, NuTOV O€, Kav ddnOes 4 TO Eipnuevovs davAXo- 


t 


f r af af = ef 
a” yioTov yap. “HO b€, olov el Tis elmeLEV OnMELov OTL 
n eee , wy, Cpe, af : 
, El, WUPETTEL Yap,  TETOKEV OTL yaha EVEL, avay- 
Ww 


~ t gl i f r 
Kaiov. O7Ep THY OHMELWY TEKMNPLOV bua éoriv" 
re F af 9 i co » i i 5% ft 
povov yap, av adAnOes yn, advTov éotiv. TO OE ws 
4 had af 
70 Kka0oAov mpos TO KaTa pMépos ExOV, oiov Et TIS 
t = - 
elmeev, OTL WUPETTEL, ONMElOv Eival, TMuKVYOV yap 
3 ~ A \ on a a \ v ? 
cdvamvet. DuTov Oe Kai ToUTO, Kav aAnOes 7° v- 
i. 
. Le 4 F =~ 
déyeTar yap"kat un wupeTTovTa mvevotiay’. Ti per 
1 wvevoriav infra. 


Vide Il. N. 20. Od. &. 373, et alibi. Homeri carmina ea acetate qua 
-vixit Aristoteles propter vetustatem apud vulgus obscuriora fuisse aliunde 
constat. Ex. gr. Vox dwowa invenitur in Iliadis locis minimum viginti et 
sex: Olympiade tamen CVII qua orationem c. Aristocratem habuit De- 
mosthenes, ea Athenis prorsus obsoleverat. Dignus est Demosthenis 
locus qui hic proponatur, Vetarat scilicet antiqua lex trois avdpocdvovs 
—p) AupaiverOac nde amoway, Quam sic explicare pergit orator summus 
p- 630, 25. ro pev Oy py AvpalverOar, yrdpipov oid Gre macw—To BE py 
drow av, 7) xpipara mparrecOa" Ta yap xpipata drowa wyopatov of madatol. 
Adeo universe verum est quod de Homeri tantum geographia scripsit 
Strabo VIII p. 484=513. ra & ‘“Ounpov oxeyrews Setrae xpitixis, moumrixas 
Aéyovros, Kal ov Tad viv, GAAG Tdapxyaia, wy 6 Xpovos Huaipwxe Ta wOAAG. 
Gaisford. 

§ 18, ro de, olov ef tts...dvayxaiov.] The auctor ad Heren. If 25, 39, 
gives two ‘signs’ of an opposite, fallacious, or refutable character, derived 
from the same sources, /Vecesse est guonianmt pallet aegrotasse; aut, ne- 
cesse est peperisse, quoniam sustinet Puerum infantem, ‘These illustra- 
tions had doubtless become traditional, and commonplaces in the rhetor- 
ical books, 

mvevotiav] ‘to have an affection or disease of the breath’. A large 
class of verbs in aw and saw are either desiderative (like those in eam and 
in Latin in wre) or expressive of an affection, usually some form of 
disease ; the latter can be extended to a ‘mental’ affection. Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 330, Obs. 3 ¢ and Obs. 4, would separate these into two classes (1) desi- 
deratives in aw and caw, and (2) verbs in saw, which express a state of 
sickness [Kiihner’s Ausfihrliche Grammatik § 328. 8], Buttmann also 
in his Gr. Gr. § 119 and p. 294 (Engl. Transl.) assumes a distinction 
between some varieties of them, which is not very clearly made out. 
They fall under three heads, first desideratives, second imitatives (as 


ie r 
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ovv €iKOS EGTL Kal TL Onpeloy Kai TeEKuNpiov, Kal TL 
Siaépovory, elpntat wev Kal vive waddov S€ havepws 
tupaymay, to play the tyrant); “but,” he adds, “it is improper to rank 
verbs denoting diseases (the third), o@@adpiav, Udepav, yopay, &c., in 
the same class (as the imitatives) ;’ these belong rather to a preceding 
division, viz. verbs in aw formed from nouns, “and expressing, chiefly, the 
having a thing or quality, and performing an action; as copay, yohav, Soap, 
you, Tohmav.” 

A much better and more exact account of these forms of verbs, in 
respect of the connexion and distinction of their senses, is to be found in 
Lobeck’s learned note on Phrynichus, p. 79—83. “Verbs in av and cay,” 
(this is not true of a// these verbs and requires qualification; dapyav, 
yertmay, mepav, for instance, can hardly be said to denote either a bodily, 
or mental affection. It should be “some verbs” or “a large class of 
verbs in aw”) “in éo¢/4 forms, are properly used of affections of mind and 
body. omAnmav, riv omAjva ahyeiv, Achy, xpibiav, podvBd.av express bodily 
ailments; Sveeporiav, vumquav, macynriay, and all desideratives (which 
have either of these terminations) express some affections of the mind, 
cither as a malady, a longing, or in some other form.” This is an am- 
plification of what Lobeck actually says: and it is a/so I think implied 
that the bodily affection is the primary signification, which is extended 
by metaphor to the mental. A long list of examples is there given, 
chiefly of rarer words. I have collected some examples from various 
Greek writers, which, as most of them do not appear in Lobeck’s list, 
or in the grammars, I will here add. 

In Aristophanes, as was to be expected, they most abound. édéad- 
puav Ran, 192, BovB@méy ib, 1280, Anyariay 494, @paxav 481 and Pac, 702, 
dapomdv, Sapovav Thesm. 1054 (and in Aeschylus, Eur., Xenoph.), arpa- 
ryyvav (quoted by Schol. on Ran. 965, Xen. Anab, VII c. 33, Dem, de F.L. 
§ 337 “to have an itch or mania for commanding an army”), evpwriay 
Nub. 44, Anpav 326, padnriav 183, ye(yriay 1387, oB8vddaw Eq. 81, xopvu- 
Bavriav Vesp. 8, Bovdyuwav Plut. 870, @ovay Soph. Phil. 1209 (Hesych. ré 
ent chovov palvea Oat), rowav Aj. 589 (ropis émv@upeiv, Schol.), @avarvav Schol. 
ad Phil. l.c., Gavaray (to long for death) Plut. Phaed. 64 B, vavriavy Theaet. 
191 A, Legg. 1 639 B, xvnovav Gorg. 494 E, \opay cal xvnorav ib. c. (Arist. 
Eccles. 919), wodaypav Alcib, 11139 E, 140 A. In Aristotle we have ovov- 
dapyiav (to be infected with the disease of office-hunting), Pol. vim (v) § 
sub fin., dywmav, of mental distress or anxiety, Rhet.19, 21. Many in 
the works on Nat, Hist., as ravpav, oxvgav, opyav, ckampuav (or xampav), all 
implying a sexual impulse, Hist. An. VI 18 §§ 12,14, 17, VI 20, 4; wodaypav 
VI 21, 5, warupeay de Gen. An. IV 3, 22, udpwmay ib. v. 8, 13, €Evdpamav 
ib, v 20, 5, orpayyovpiay (also Arist. Thesm. 616, Plat. Legg. XI 2, 916 a, 
atpayyoupiay, ALdav). Theophr. m. ddafoveias, eynriav, ‘to have a mania, 
or itch, for buying”, Diog. Laert. vit. Plat. 111 18 “of Aoyoe wou, pyalv (6 
Avovvctos), yepovriaow™ (are infected with, smack of, old age), cai as, (6 
Tata), “cov b€ ye rupayvueow”™. (If this is the passage referred to by 
Buttm, in quoting the verb rvpavmay in his Grammar, above cited—no 
reference is given—he is wrong both in attributing to it the sense of 
“imitation”, and in assigning it to a separate class.) 
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3 ‘ 4 ' 
Kai wept TovTwy, Kal dia Ti’ aiTiav Ta pEV adovd- 
Aoyiota éott Ta Sé GvANEAOYIOMEVA, EV Tots ave 
~ ~ f i " 
19 AuTiKots SiwpioTat epi avTwr. Aa bpdtdeuy fia Oe ort 
? ie ; : \ , ote . iy ee 
Mev EOTLW ETAYwWYN Kal TEpt Tole ETaywyn, ElpnTat 
al 4 Oy it ul 4 ef _ al ys e f iz 
EGTL O€ OUTE Ws Epos Mpos OAOV ovO ws droOV Tpds 
f w ¢ ve 4 ey 3 » 8 , 4 
pépos ov@ ws OAOv pos OAOV, aAN’ ws Epos TpOS 
, e f a ~~ 
Mépos, Suotov mpos Guowov, OTav aupw pev nH UT 
agit ; pu ‘ ps al [ate 
ro tTd yévos, yvwpywtepov de Oarepoy n Uarépou, 
ef / 
mapaderyua €oTw. oiov OTe émiPovdrever Tupavvid: 
= a i) 
Avowewos aitwav thy pudaknv: Kat yap Tleaciarparos 
r af 1 . . r 
mpoTepov émiBovAevwn iTet pudakyy Kat NaBwv érv- 
ul \ f EJ f 1‘ »# ef 
pavvevae, Kal Oeayerns €v Meyapouss Kat aXXoL OOS p. 10. 
r F a 
igacl, Tapaderyua TavTes yiyvovta: Tov Avovuciou, 


év rois avadvurixois} Anal. Pr. 11 27. 

§ 19. dpe 7.| This union of neuter dual with verb singular, follow- 
ing the analogy of neuter plural in the same construction, is illustrated 
in Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 384, Obs. 1. [Kiihner’s Ausf Gram. § 364.) 

olov dre émtBouvdever tuppavvidt Avovicros x.t.A.] The stratagem by which 
Dionysius actually succeeded in obtaining his body-guard (496 B.c.) con- 
trary to the wishes of the majority of the Syracusan citizens is related by 
Diodorus, XIII 95. See Grote, Hist. Gr. Vol. X. p. 610—614. Aristotle 
again refers to the attempt, Pol. 111 15 ult. On the similar, and equally 
successful attempt of Pisistratus, Grote, 7. G. Vol. III p. 208, 209. This 
occurred at his firs/ usurpation of government B.C. 560. (Grote, Clinton.) 
Theagenes of Megara (Grote, #. G. Vol. 111 p. 59, 60) is mentioned by 
Aristotle, Pol. viii (V) 5 sub fin., together with Pisistratus and Dionysius, 
as one of those who had succeeded in making themselves tyrants of 
their native countries, by imposing upon the popular party; Aristotle 
notices the stratagem by which he effected his purpose (ray edrépwy ra 
krivn drorpatas, AaSdy mapa roy mworapov émwéuovras). Thucydides also, 
1 126, mentions him as having assisted Cylon in the attempt which Ae 
also made on the tyranny at Athens; Herod. v. 71. Cylon was his son- 
in-law, Thuc. u.s. Cylon’s attempt was made in 620 B.c. (Clint. / AW. 
sub anno), and Theagenes kar’ ékeivov rov xpovov érupavveder Meydpwr 
(Thuc.). Cylon’s attempt (and consequently the tyranny of Theagenes) 
took place, says Herodotus u.s., “before the age of Pisistratus,” 
Theagenes was contemporary with Periander of Corinth, whose reign 
lasted from B.C. 625—585 (Grote u.s. p. 58). 

airay tiv pvdakyy| Plat. Rep. VIII 16, 566 B, ro 8: rupavuxdy atrnua 
To modvOpidynrov emt rovtr@ mavres ol eis TovTo mpoS_eAnxéres éLevpicxovow, 
aireiy tov dijpov hivAaxds twas Tov caparos, iva ods avrois 7 4 Tow Syjuov 


Bonéis. Herod. 1 59, of Pisistratus, Infr. ad 1 8, 4. 
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Sad révairs kalo ov; OTt 6 é€mtBovAevwy Tupavvid: 


guAakny aire. 


€E wy pev ovv NEyovTat ai SoKxovaat Eivat TioTEts P. 1358. 


dmodeuriKat, eipntat. Twv oe évOupnparoo ict 


20 diapopa Kal potharre AeAnOvia oyedov tavTas éoriv 


iirep Kal rept mY rey opal péeOodov Twv cvAdo- 
yeopaiv Ta pey yap rev ear! Vinod tay PNTOpIKHY 
WOTED Kal KaTAa THY OiadEKTIKHY [UeOodoY ,aV GVAO- 


al | 4 y wf Lil 7 | 
NEN Te 6€ kaT adXas TEXVaS Kal Suvapsers, Tas 


Mev ovoas\Tas 8 ovr kareiAnppevas: S10 Kai Nap. 


Gavovai Te [Tous dxpoatas|, Kal madNov amropevot 


Urd To ard Kabodou] “ under the same universal”, i,e, genus or species; 
which stand to the species or individuals subordinate to each respec- 
tively, in the relation of universal to particular. to xaodov is that which 
is universally predicable, or predicable of every member of a class. 
Metaph. A 26, 1023 4 29, Td ev yap xabodov Kal TO GAws Aeyopevov as GAov 
Tt ov oUTws éott Kabddou ws moda repiexov TO KaTHyopeioOa Kal’ Exdarov Kal 
év drravra elvat ws éxactov, olov dvOperoy, immov, Oeov, Ort dwavra Ca. Ib, 
Z 13, 1038 8 11, to b€ Kadddov Kowov" rotro yap eyerat Kafodov 6 meloow 
umapxyew weuxev. Anal. Post. I 4, 73 ¢ 26, nadodov dé A€yw 6 dy Kara mav- 
Tos Te Urapyn kal Kad’ alrd Kai 7 a’ro (see Waitz, Comm. p. 315), of which 
the triangle is given as an exemplification, as the universal notion of 
all three-sided figures ; applicable to any one of them, 7rd rvyov, and mpa- 
rov, the highest or primary conception of triangles (the igookeXés, for ex- 
ample, a subordinate species, being only secondary): rd cadddov be 3 Umdpxet 
TOT€, OTaY emt TOU TUXOvTOS Kai mpwToy Sexviyrat. ‘Thus the xadddrov is equi- 
valent to the yevos under which all the species and individuals of the 
entire class are included, 6 xara wdvrey xarrpyopetrat, and is opposed to 
ca@’ éxacroy and kara pépos. 

§ 20, kxarethnupévas) ‘fixed, established, settled’. xarahapSavew is 
‘to lay hold of, to get into one’s possession’, or ‘to occupy’, as an army 
occupies a conquered city or country. See the Lexicon for examples of 
this, the primary sense of the word. Thence it passes into the significa- 
tion of ‘binding’ as by an oath, Herod, rx. 106, miott re karadaBovres Kai 
dpkiowt €upevery Te Kal pr) drooricer Oat. Thuc. V 21 (cmovdds) etpov Kares- 
Anpupévas (settled or concluded, ‘confirmed’, Schol. icyupas) VIII 63, 3, ra 
év aT@ T@ oTparevpare Ere PeBacorepov kaTéAaBov (they secured, established 
or confirmed their interest in the army, Arnold). Plat. Legg. vil 23, 823 a, 
ra tais (nplas vo vopev Karenppéva (comprehensa et firmata, Stallbaum). 
Arist. Pol. 1v (vil) 2, 1324 621, ra pev vopows KareiAnupeva ta dé eOcow, 
(fest gesetzt, Stahr), Eth. Nic, x, 10, 1179 4 18, ra €x madawod rois fOect 
KareAnppeva hoy@ peTarTicat. 
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Tous dxpoards| should be omitted, with Muretus, Vater, and Spengel. 
The ‘oversight’ in question applies only to the rhetoricians, not to the 
audience. : 

kai padXov antopevo Kata Tporov petaBaivovow e& avrav] paddov be- 
longs to amrouevor avid peraBaivovow, “the more they handle their subject 
according to the ‘appropriate method’, the more they pass out of, or stray 
beyond, transgress the limits of, the true province of Rhetoric”. xara rporoy 
is equivalent or nearly so to Sedrras, ‘duly’, ‘in the right and proper way’; 
and is often found in Plato opposed to dwo rpdmov. moppw rod xabnjxovros, 
Schol.ad Theaet. 143. c. Gaisford from Steph. 7/esawrvs supplies examples 
from Plato and Isocrates, and others will be found in Stallbaum’s note on 
Rep. V 16, 470B. éeovrws itself appears in three Mss after tpowor, being 
doubtless, as Gaisford supposes, a gloss on the:preceding. I have followed 
Mr Poste, Introd, to Transl. of Post. Anal, p. 20, n. 3, in translating cara 
rpomoy, ‘the appropriate method’, ‘in the right way, or in due order’, and 
it may very well bear that meaning. It will therefore be equivalent to 
kata Tv olxeiay péOodov, the method witich confines itself to the peculiar 
Principles, the idia: or oiketae dpyai, of the special science which it inves- 
tigates. pa@Adov amropevot kata tporov is equivalent to, and explained by, 
éo@ tis av BeArioy éxheynra Tas mporarecs, Near the end of the next section, 
§ 21; and the dpyai, which are spoken of immediately afterwards, ay -yap 
évrvyn dpyais, are the i8ua apyai, the special principles of each particular 
science above mentioned. Dialectics and Rhetoric have no such special 
principles, and their method is the ‘inappropriate’, Gaisford follows Mu- 
retus in inserting # before xara rporoy ‘by handling them too properly’, 
The other interpretation seems preferable in itself, and requires no alter- 
ation. peraBaivew is peraBaivew eis ado -yevos, technically used of passing 
from one science to another, and illicitly transferring its appropriate prin- 
ciples. Comp. 14,6. See Poste, u.s. p. 51, note 1, for examples from the 
Organon, Add Top. @ 11, 161 @ 33. Anal. Post. 1 7 treats of this 
subject. 

On xowal and oixeim dpyai see Introd. p. 73 note and the references 
there given. 

§ 21. mepi dv rods romous déyopev] (wep rovTwv mepi dv): to which we 
apply the term ‘¢he roma’, par excellence; the xowot remot, namely. See 
below, § 22 ; and for this treatment of them, 11 19. 

AR, I. A 
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dia B€, Goa ex Taev mepi Exactor eidos Kai yevos mpotagewy eati] eidos Kal 
yévos, Species or genus, whichever you please. In any classification the 
same member may be either genus or species, according as it is regarded 
from above or below: Physics and Mathematics, for example, are either 
species in relation to the genus Philosophy, or again gevera in relation to 
the subordinate species, Psychology (so all the ancient philosophers) and 
Natural History of the one, and Geometry and Arithmetic of the other. 
Only the swmmum genus and the infima species are not thus inter- 
changeable. 

kdxciva ev—€ucppova] ‘ The former, the xowol romot, will make no one 
any the wiser, will convey no intelligence or instruction to any one, about 
any class of things’, This is the éacxcadia or genuine instruction that 
belongs to science, didarxadias yap éorw o Kara my erurrh py Aeyos (I 1,12; 
see note on p. 23); comp. I 4, 4, dia ro pare rijs pyropixis eivat TEXUNS, aN 
eutbpoverrépas Kal wahhov dn Ourjs. Plato has employed the word in the 
same way, Legg. VII 14, 809 D rovs 8 dvOpamous epi avra piiddov Eupovas 
drrepya{wvrat.—éuppewy belongs to the class of adjectives compounded with 
év,1n which the preposition expresses the indwelling or inherence of some- 
thing in something else, €uyrvyos (with soul in it, containing life, animated), | 
evbeos, evvous, évOnpos, eumvous, emporhos, EyXupos, evrpixos, evduKos, evropa 
(insects), Ar. Hist. An, Iv 1, 5, éore & €vroma 6a xara rovvopa early évropas 
éyovra x... 

@dAqy ervarijany ris duadexrexijs | a@Aos, a comparative in form as. well 
as in sense, naturally, like repos, duasbopos, dtahépar, ef stm., takes the same 
construction, with the genitive. On the comparative form of d\Aos see 
Donaldson, New Cra/. §§ 165, 166. 

ovxért] See note on I 1, 7 on #dn &c. esp. p. 14. 
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§ 22. Ka@amep otv xal ev Tois TomtKois—Anmréoy] ‘Cum tanta formarum 
(i.e. rév efSav) locorumque differentia sit, quantam ipse supra demonstravit : 
ut scilicet illae fraudi dialectico et oratori, non recte usurpatae ab ipsis, esse 
possint, loci nullum tale periculum secum portent: aliaque etiam discri- 
mina sint, affirmat oportere distinguere enthymematum species appellatas 
ab his qui loci vocantur, ex quibus illa ipsa promuntur: ut in Topicis 
factum est, ita etiam in his qui oratorem instruunt libris.’ Victorius. ‘We 
must Acre also, as well as in Dialectics, carefully distinguish the sources 
and materials (e¢€ ov Anmréov) from which the special and the general 
topics are to be derived’, 

mpotacts, a logical or rhetorical premiss or proposition, in syllogism 
or enthymeme: fProfpositio praemissa; ‘est enim aporetvew (Top. © 1, 
155 & 34, 38), vel wporeiverOa (ib. c. 14, 164 4 4 &c.) eas propositiones 
constituere unde conclusio efficiatur,” Trendel. F/, Log. Arts?. § 2, p. 53. 

Ta orovyeia] On orotxeta, ‘the elements’ of rhetorical reasoning, see 
Introd. p.127. Add to the illustrations there given Rhet. ad Alex. c. 36 
(37) 9, crotyeia xowa xara wavrev, apparently in this sense. 


CHAP. IIT. 

The triple division of Rhetoric, cvpBovdeurixov, Stxavexav, émedecetixor, 
is, as we learn from Quintilian, 11 21, 23, II 4, 1, and 7, 1, due to 
Aristotle : Anaximenes, his predecessor, had admitted only two genera, 
with seven species subordinate to these, III 4, 9. 

Almost all writers (Jrofe omnes) on the subject, subsequent to Ari- 
stotle, had accepted his division, as proceeding from the ‘highest autho- 
rity’ (wétgue summae apud antiques auctoritatis) U1 4,1. Quintilian in 
this fourth chapter mentions, besides Aristotle’s division, those which 
were adopted by Anaximenes, Protagoras, Plato (in the Sophist), and 
Isocrates. He decides in favour of Aristotle’s, as the safest to follow, 
both because the preponderance of authority is on its side, and also 
because it is the most reasonable, 
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§ 2. @ewpov 7 xpernv) This classification of the different kinds of 
‘audience’ is made for the purpose of determining the divisions of Rhe- 
toric; because, the audience being the end and object of the speech, 
that to which every speech is ultimately referred, and everything being 
defined or determined by its end (réAos, Eth. Nic. 111 10, 1115 4 23), the 
number of the varieties of audiences must fix the number of the divisions 
or branches of Rhetoric. Audiences are of two kinds ; either mere ‘ spec- 
tators’, like the @earai in a theatre, at the games, or in any exhibition 
where amusement is the object, or at all events where there is no inter- 
est of a fractical character or tendency’; or else ‘judges’, where some 
real interest is at stake, and they are called upon to pronounce a deci- 
sion (ars negotialis, mpayparuxy Quint.). But these decisions, and 
those who pronounce them, again fall into two classes, according as they 
are referred to questions, (1) of political expediency and look to the /ufure, 
or (2) of right or wrong in respect of fas? acts or facts. 

So that we have three kinds of audiences, and consequently three 
branches of Rhetoric. The public or national assembly, to which the 
deliberative kind of rhetoric is addressed; the law-courts and their 
‘judges’, properly sa called, the object of the forensic or judicial branch 
of the art; and thirdly the ‘spectators’, those who go to be amused or 
interested by the show-speeches, or émidei£ers, the Panegyrics (in two 
senses), funeral orations, burlesques, or whatever other form may be taken 
by speeches composed merely to display skill in composition without 
practical interest (where the dvvayus, the faculty, or skill shewn, is only 
in question) ; or, if they please, to criticise them, and so become ‘ critics’. 

The term xpirjs, ‘judge’, which belongs properly only to the second of 
the three branches, may also be extended to the other two, since they 
all have to ‘decide’ in some sense, to choose between opposite views, 
either on questions of expediency in matters of state, or right and wrong 
in legal questions, or the merits of a composition as ‘critics’, Comp. 
Ii 18, 1, Ill 12, 5, and also Rhet. ad Alex, c. 18 (19), 14, where (comp. 
§ 10) xperai seems to be used in this general sense for all kinds of dxpoarai. 


1 Thue. 111. 38 (Cleon to the Athenian assembly), africe 5° duets xaxGs dywvobe- 
rouvres, olrives elwOare Oearal mév raw Néyow ylyverOa, dxpoaral dé Trav Epywr, 
k.7.4. ‘You go to the public assembly as you go to the theatre, merely in quest 
of intellectual excitement. You go as @earal or @ewpol, that is, merely for your 
amusement ; and not as xpral, that is, carefully weighing the matter of what is 
said, in order to adopt it in your practice or reject it.” Arnold, 
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§ 3. émideurixov] ‘ea guae constat laude ac vituperatione. Quod genus 
widetur Avistoteles, atgue eum secutus Theophrastus, a parte negotiali, 
hoc est npaypatixy, removisse, totamgue ad solos auditores relegasse; et id 
etus nominis, quod ab ostentatione ducitur, proprium est! Quint. III 7, I. 

of idia cupBovAevovres] 11 18, 1, av Te mpos eva tis Ta Adyw Ypepevos 
mporpemy } drorpémy, otov of vouberotvres movodaw f} meiOovres, 

arorepovoury] Append. [This Appendix was apparently never written. s.] 

$4. Xpovoi—Te perv cvpBovdevorTe o prov] I have already pointed 
out, Introd. p. 120, that Demosthenes adds ra mapoy, ‘ present time’, to the 
‘future’ of Aristotle, as characteristic of the deliberative branch of Rhe- 
toric ; and Aristotle himself, in two subsequent passages of this treatise, 
1 6$1, and 8 § 7. 

kupiararos| On xvpios, in its “‘wecondary and metaphorical application, 
see note on I 11 § 4. The kind of ‘authority’ which this ‘ present time’ is 
here said to carry with it in the epideictic branch is, that it has of all 
the three #he dest right to be there ; that it is most ‘proper’ or appropri- 
ate inthat place. It has here very much the same sense as in the phrases 
xupia 7jepa, kupia éxkAnoia, a day or assembly which has a special autho- 
rity, as ‘fixed’ and ‘appointed’ for a certain purpose; opposed to all 
ordinary days, and irregular assemblies, which are ovyxAnro, called 
together at a moment’s notice on special emergencies. 

Td yevoueva—ra peAdovra] The accusatives are here attracted by the 
participles, instead of following the principal verb in the dative. 

mpoeatovres] ‘with, in the way of, an anticipatory guess or presenti- 
ment’, of future honbtics and distinctions of the subject of the encomium, 


| 
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$5. 0 d€ drorperwy ws xeipov arorpere| ‘kr. A. Wolf's einleuchtende 
werbesserung as yelpovos findet einige bestdtigung in den ungramma- 
tischen worten der paraphrase: ¢rorpéme: b€ t@ yeipon’ (Brandis, ap. 
Schneid. PAzlol. p. 45). This alteration seems to me to be totally un- 
necessary. It is true that the ordinary construction of the verb in the 
sense here intended is drorpérew rivd twos, or do. twos, as § 6, ‘to divert 
or dissuade some one from something’, But it is plain it can equally 
well be adapted to the other form of expression adopted here, ‘to divert 
the thing from the person—in the way of dissuasion—to turn #/ away 
from fim, as (being) worse’, i.e. ‘to dissuade him from it (as the Greeks 
as well as ourselves wswa//y say) as the less expedient course’, An author 
like Aristotle, always regardless of the ordinary usages of language, may 
very well be allowed such a liberty of expression. If, however, this be 
still objected to, we may, without alteration of the text—to be admitted 
I think, as a general rule, only as a last resource—understand as yeipov 
as an absolute case, nomin. or accus., 6 S¢ drorpémav ws yeipov (av ri), 
drorperer (rive avrov). See similar examples in note on 11 8, 10. 

mpos totro| ‘ with a view to, with reference to, this’; all the rest (ra 
ad\\a) as supplementary and subordinate to this. 

cvpmapaAauSaver| ‘takes in, as an adjunct, in azd of, as an auxiliary, 
subordinate and subsidiary, to his main purpose’; de Anima A 2, 1, ras 
Tay mporépwr Sofas cupmapadapBaver Soo. te wept aris aredyvarro. Plat. 
Phaed. 65 A édy tis avro (rd capa) év rH Cyricet Kowevdy cuprapahapBary. 
Ib. 84 D, Lach. 179 BE. Spengel ad Rhet. ad Alex. xxv 8. p. 192. 

tois de StxaCouevois| TO Teds eoTi. 

eravapépovat| ‘re-fer’ (dvacbepew) ‘to’ (eri). 

§ 6. mept pev yap roy aor x«.r.X] On the ‘legal issues’ here inti- 
mated, the duduSiornoes (Aristotle), or oramecs (subsequent Rhetoricians 
and Lawyers), comp. I 13, 9; 111 15,2; ¥6,63; 17, 1, and Introd. p. 397, 
Append, £ to Bk, 11. 
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af 3 - 
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pndev ddixovvTas, ToANakts ovdEv PpovTiCovew. dpoiws 

~ r F = 
d€ kat of érraivovyTes Kal ot WeyorTes ov aKoTrovaW 

2 F) a 3 , 
El cTuupepovTa émpacev 4 BAaBepd, GANA Kal év 
éraivw modAans Teac OTL OA\Lywpnoas TOU a’T@ 
AvoiTehouvTos Empake Tt KaNov, oiov AxiAAEa Errai- 
— et F F ? 3s r — i 3 ‘ ef 
vouow Tt €BonOnce TH ETaipw TlatpoKAw eidws O71 
= ? i a = ’ 1 : Fe 1 ry \ 
dei avtov drolaveiy, éEov Civ. TovTw o€ O per 
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Towvtos Oavatos KadNov, To de Civ cupepor. 
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7 pavepov Oe Ek TW ElpNMEVwY OTL avayKN TEPt TOUTwY 


as 8 ovx dduxor] (i.e. rod Aeyew ws, OF rod ws, ‘the fact that’), ovdev 
cbporrifovew. On the necessary limitation and qualification of this posi- 
tion of Aristotle, see Introd. p. 170. 

év éraiva wodhdns tiéacw x,7.A.| Isocrates gives credit to the Athenian 
people, év éraiv@ rifnow, for this kind of disinterested policy, in a passage 
referred to by Victorius, Paneg. § 53 "AxAAéa émawovow ort €BoyOnae Kut A. 
Plat. Symp. 179 E TeTUTHEVOS Tapa Ths pytpos ws amobavoito aroxKreivas 
"Exropa, py toujoas bé rovro otxad’ e\Gov yypatos reNeuri}oot, eroApnoev 
Aécba BonPjcas ro épacry Uarpoxd@ kal timwpyoas ov povoy vmeparroba- 
veiv, GMA kal érarobaveiy reredeuTnxdtt. Apol. 28 C6 tis Geridos vias, os 
Tocovroy Tov KwdUvou KaTedpornae mapa TO alaypor Te Umopeivat, aoTe érecdy) 
elev 1) pnTip avr@ mpobupouperm “Exropa droxreivat, cds ovca, ovrwal ras, 
@s ¢y@pat, & mai, el Tiwwpynoes Tlarpoxkm To éTaip@ Tov cbovoy Kai “Exropa 
dmoxteveis, avTos amo@avet’ avrixa yap rot, dnol, ped “Exropa morpos €roipos 
(Hom. Il. 3 98 e¢ énfra avrixa reOvainv «7d. Vv. 104) 0 b€ TadT’ dxovoas x.r.A, 
comp. Il. I 410 seq. Aeschines likewise, c. Timarch. §§ 145, 150, refers 
to (in the one) and quotes (in the other) this same passage of Hom, II. 
=, u. Ss but with a totally different purpose. 

route dé G wer TovodTos Bavaros KaddALov, To de CHv (though life) cvppepor] 
Eth. Nic. 1X. 8, 1169 @ 18, dAnOés 8€ wrepi rod crovdaiou Kai ray piov eveka 
qwo\Aa mparrew Kal Tijs xonpiin, cay bén Umeparobvjexew...tois 8 vmeparo- 
Ovjaxover ToT’ ioas cupPaiver* alpotyra: 87 eya kadov éavrois. 

§ 7. The argument of this and the two following sections of this 
chapter will be found in a more connected shape in the paraphrase of 
' the Introd. pp. 171—2. The sum of it is simply this: each of the two 
kinds of roma: is equally necessary in all the three branches of Rhetoric ; 
(1) the etd, or idvoe Toro, or (dca, from which the rhetorical propositions or 
premisses, the eixora, onpeia, and rexpypia are necessarily derived, § 7 : 
and (2) the four xoewoi rower, here apparently reduced to three, the possible 
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’ 4 4 a = 
8 Mevwy mMpoTacewy. Eé7ret O€ OUTE mpayOyvat oioV TE 
i ‘ » i 
ore mpayOnocecOa Ta addvata ddd Ta duvaTa, 
‘9S 4 \ 4 U a 1 » 3 pF ‘ 
ovoe Ta pH yEvouEva H py ETOMEVa OVX OloY TE Ta 
A. = 4 \ , ’ ~ 
pev wempax0a Ta dé mpayOnoccba, dvayKaiov Kai 
~ f 4 fal Ul 4 ~ i 
Tw ovuPoudevorTt Kab Ty ducaCouevw Kal Tw €ém- 
= Mw E ‘ ~ ’ F 
O€iKTLK® eVxetv TPOTaGELS WEpt OuvaTou Kal aovvaTou, 
41 5 , * r \ » gf hi i Hv ae | 
gkal €l yeyover Mn, Kal €& EoTar H MH. ETL O ErreEl 
amavrTes Kal émaivouvTes Kal WéyovTes Kal mpoTpe- 
r) f - 
TovTes Kal amoTpeTOYTES Kal KaTHYOPOUVTES Kal 
droNoryoumevot OU movoY Ta Eipnueva Oekvuvat TEipwr- 
. F 1 1 oo il ci 1 4 a 4 Hi 1 
Tat d\Aa Kai OTL peya 1 puKpovy TO ayabov H TO 
Oe ee eee ea ‘ow A 8 nA 8 
KaKOV } TO KaXOv TO aioypov n TO Sikaov n TO adiKOY, p. 13. 
yi Ka’ av’Ta éyovTes Moos aG\AnAa avTiTapaBad- 
AovTes, OnArov STi Séor av Kal epi peyeOous Kal puKpo- 
THTOS Kai TOU peElCovos Kal TOU éMaTTOVOS TpOTaTELSs 
rd od i 7 ~ 
Exew, Kal kaBoXov Kal wepl éxaorov, oiov Ti peiCov 
2 A “a u  osf iv F e f 1 
ayabov 4 éNatTov i adiknua 4 Oikaiwpas opmoiws dé 
and impossible’, ‘fact past and future’, and ‘the great and small (the 
topic of magnitude or importance) either (1) absolute or (2) comparative 
(degree)’. §§ 8, 9. 

§ 9. dtxatwua] is used here and in c. 13 §§ 1, 3, as the opposite to 
adixnpa, in the sense of ‘an act of justice’. So Eth. Nic. v 10, 1135 @ 8, 
Siaeper G€ TO ddixnua Kai TO GdiKov Kat TO Sexaimpa Kai Td Sikaov" ddiKcov 
pev ydp €ote ty hice f tafe (i. q. voxm, natural or of human institu- 
tion.) ro & avro de rodTo orav mpaxOy adixnpa eori, mpiv d€ mpayOiva ovr, 
GX’ adtxov. dpoiws dé Kai Sixaimpa. Kadeirar 5é pwadAov Sixacompdynpa To 
kowov, Sixai@pa d€ ro érapvopOeapa rod dbuxjparos + where in the first clause 
it is used in its ordinary acceptation as ‘a just act’,=éiKxaompaynpa, and 
contrasted with adicnpa, and afterwards distinguished from it in the more 
correct sense of ‘a rectification of an act of injustice’. It is in this 
signification that Plato employs it, Legg. 1x 8, 864 E, ray dé dAAwy dixato- 
parev adpeiobw, ‘all other penalties’, which are as it were ‘amendments 


of a wrong or injustice’, In Thuc.1 41 init. it stands for ‘just claims’, 
‘vechisgriinde’, Poppo ; rechtsanspruch’, Heitz, l.c. In Arist. de Caelo, 


I 
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I 10, 1, it has a sense either derived from that rectification or amendment, 
an éravopOopa of a wrong view or argument, paAov dy ety mora ra pedAdovra 
heyOjoerGat mpoaxnkooct Ta Tav apdioBytoivrav oyov Sixaudpara: OF 
rather, as in Thucydides, it denotes a justification or just claim, meaning 
what the conflicting arguments have each of them to say for themselves. 
dtxaiwpa ‘actio juris, exsecutio: iuris, iustificatio, ex qua (per arbitrum) 
status iustus qu? erat violatus restituitur: nam dicaoidy est facere ut 
quid sit dixaov’. Fritsche ad Eth. Eudem. A 10, 1135 @ 13 (p. 109) q. v., 
Heitz, Ver Schrift. Arist. p- 253. 

olov| ‘for example’, one of severa/, is used here, as constantly else- 
where, loosely and carelessly, by Aristotle, in the place of roir’ dori, éd est, 
videlicet, as a more explanatory repetition, 


CHAP. IV. 

§ 1. On the first of the three branches of Rhetoric, ro cvpBovAevrixor 
or dnuryopixor *yevos. 

§ 2. elvat 7 yeveoOar] This ‘fundamental antithesis’ and cardinal 
distinction of ancient philosophy is noticed by Gaisford, incredible as 
it may appear, for the sole purpose of making merry with it as a sophis- 
tical quibble! ‘Has Sofhistarum inepitas facete ridet Antiphanes apud 
Athenaeum, III 99 A.’ 

wept d€ rovrav] See note on djAov de, c. 1 § II p. 20. 

§ 3. wal ducet...xai amo rdyns ywopeva ayaba| This same distinction of 
goods naturally and accidentally accruing to us, is found in Eth, Eud. 1 
3, 5, 1215 @ 12, ef pev yap ev trois dua Tiynv yevopevars f) Trois bia iow 
ro Kahes (nv €oriv, dvéXmuroy Gy ein woAdois. These are opposed to those 
advantages and objects of desire the acquisition of which depends upon 
ourselves and our own exertions and studies. ov yap éore d¢ éemtpedetas 7 
rious ovbe er avrois ovde THs avray mpaypateias compared with ova weu- 
kev dvayerOat els tas (to be referred to ourselves), cal ay 4 dpxy ris 
yevécews ec) juiv eoriv. The gifts of nature and the good things that 
result from accident cannot be included amongst the possible advantages, 
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kal dao TUyns ywoueva ayaba THY évdeyopévwr Kai 

yiyverOat Kal py, Tept wy ovdey pO Epyou TO GUE- 

Boudevew: adda Syrov tt TEpl Bowv éexti TO Bov- 

Aever Oat. TowvTa 0 éotiv boa TepuKey avayerOat 

Els mas, Kal wy ) apxn THs yeverews Ep Hiv EoTiv 

MEXPL Yap ToUTOU GKOTTOUMEY, Ews av EUpwpeEV Et Hiv P- 1359 4. 
48uvaTa i ddvvata mpaga. Kal’ Exaorov pev ovv 

akpiBws StapOunoacOa Kai diadaPelv eis cidy Epi 

wv eiwOact xpnpativew, ert S Goov évdexeTar weEpi 


the ‘profitable’ or ‘expedient’, which are the object and aim of the deli- 
berative speaker, because they are not attainable by any exertions of our 
own; and so for the purposes of Rhetoric are just as useless as things 
necessary and impossible. The subjects of Rhetoric are the subjects of 
deliberation, and no one deliberates about anything which is beyond the 
sphere of his influence. 

mpo épyov| Note on c. 1 § 10 p.17. 

ahha éndov ori] (ro cvpBovdrevew eori) repi oowy x.rd. 

§4. The following passage, §§ 4—6, descriptive of the rhetorical 
method and its necessary limitations, and the distinction between it and 
the method of scientific demonstration, one of the most important in the 
entire work, will be found almost literally translated in the Introduction, 
pp. 173—4, to which the reader is referred. 

axpiSas SiaptOujcacba| ‘to make an exact numerical division’, or ‘to 
enumerate in an exact division or analysis’, Plat. Phaed. 273 £, Crat. 
437 D, Gorg. 501 A, Legg. 1 633 A, ef a/iéz. It is used in a general sense 
of ‘accurate distinction’, 

diakaBeiv| ‘to part, separate, divide, distinguish’, is also familiar to 
Plato, Polit. 147 E, rov dp:Opov wavra diya diehaBouer, Symp. 222 E, iva 
xepis jpas 8uada8y, Phileb. 23 C, ravra ra viv dvra...dcy7 ScakaBoper, and 
numerous examples in Ast’s Index, s. v.; and still more so éiapeiv in the 
same sense, and diaipeis, Sophist. 225 A, duacpeiv avryy diya, Polit. 262 D 
kar’ eidn dvo dracpeiv, ib. 283 D, deA@pev adrpv Sto pépn, Phaedr, 273 k, 
kar’ cidn SuaipeioOat ra dvra. dtadaBeiv eis efdn, ‘to classify by genera and 
species’, Similarly dsopitew. 

wept ov ei@Oace ypnparifew| ‘the subjects of ordinary business, i.e. 
deliberation (in the assembly)’. ypnperi¢ew, which is properly. to ‘ trans- 
act ypjpara or business’ in general, is here ‘transferred’ by metaphor (of 
the class dé yévous em} eidos, Poet. XXI 7), to the special signification of 
the particular kind of business which is transacted in the general assem- 
bly its debates and consultations; so Pol. VI (IV), 14, 1298 6 29, xai wept 
ToUT@Y xpnparige (of a general assembly as opposed to a Bovhy or mpo- 
Bovdot) mepi av ay obrat mpoBovhevowary, Ib. c. 15, 1299 4 30, év rais rovat- 
rus Snpoxparias €v ais 6 dijpos xpnyarices wept mavrey (holds its assemblies 
and discusses everything). Also to the consultations of the law- courts, 
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Demosth. c. Timocr. p. 717, 26, wepi ov dv yv@ ro dixacrypiov, mak ypnpa- 
rifev: and again, v. 28, to the deliberations of the assembly. A<schin. 
c. Timarch. § 23, of the mpéedpor. Lastly, Demosth. de F. L. p. 430, 24, 
$ 317, applies it to the intrigues of individuals, otro: & ovdéy énavcavro 
idia ypnuaricorres. 

kara Thy dAnGeav...€ucpoverrepas Kai paddov adnOwis] of the scientific 
method which has ‘ certainty’ or necessary truth for its aim and object, 
as opposed to the popular method of Dialectics and Rhetoric, which has. 
no higher aim than prodadle opinion, mpos do£av. Top. A 14, 105 & 30, 
mpos pev ovv didocodiay (true philosophy, science) xar’ adjdecay epi avrar 
mpayparevreor, diadextixas d€ mpos Sofav, See references in Introd. p. 173, 
note 1, Add, Anal, Post. 1 33, 88 6 30, ro & émoryrov kai émoripy dia- 
epee rov dogacrov kai bokns, ote y per emeornpy Kadddov xai dt’ avay- 
kaiav, ro 8 avaykaiov ovK eévdéxerat GAdws €xew «7A, Eth, Nic. Ill 4, 
1112 @ 8, dvéafopey 4 ov wavy topev. On Sofa in general, see Waitz 
Comm, ad Org. p. 444. On éudpoverrépas, ‘more intelligent, wiser, more 
instructive ’, see above, note on c. 2 § 21 p. 50. - 

dua TO pyre...wohA@ de...) Wolf and Ms A‘ have wodA@ re, which is of 
course the more regular and strictly grammatical usage. On the general 
question of the meaning and distinctions of xai, d¢, and re, with and with- 
out the negative, see Hermann’s excellent dissertation in his Review of 
Elmsley’s Medea, on lines 4, 5. Porson, Elmsley, and their English fol- 
lowers were in the habit of laying down rigorous and inflexible rules 
of Greek grammar, which were supposed to admit of no exception ; any 
apparent violation of them was to be summarily emended: one of the 
great services rendered by Hermann to the study of the Greek language 
is the relaxation of these over exact rules, and the substitution of a 
rational and logical explanation of these differences of expression, and 
the analysis of their distinctions, for these often unwarranted alterations 
of the text. ‘Kai particula est coniunctiva’, says Hermann ; ‘re adiunc- 
tiva ; é¢ disiunctiva’, In the case of ode and pydé, ovre and pyre, when 
several things are subordinated to, and included under, one negative con- 
ception, the one or the other (8é or re) is used according as the writer had 
or had not any notion of a azfference between them. If the things under 
the general negative conception are represented mere/y as subordinate 
and with no expression of difference or opposition between them, the 
adnexive re is employed, and the formula is ov...re...re, OF ov...0UTE...0UTE, 
and similarly with py: on the other hand, if some difference between any 
of the subordinate members of the division is to be marked, re must 
be replaced by 8é, and the formula will be ov...ovde, or ovd€,..ovde, OF ov... 
ovre...avre...ovde, and so on for other similar cases. And the change of 
re into S¢€ in the second clause of the sentence before us, represents the 
sudden occurrence to the writer’s mind of the thought that there is an 
important difference between the two things that are assigned as reasons 
for not introducing a regular scientific division into the treatment of 
Rhetoric (viz. its necessarily unscientific character, and the fact that its 
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elvat Téxvns GAN’ eucppovertépas Kai paddov aAn- 
Gis, moMA@ TE’ TrEiw SedocOa Kai viv a’TH Ta 
5 oiketwy Oewpnuatwr* SmeEp yap Kal mpoTEpov EipynKOTeEs 
Tuyxavopev, adnes €orw, STi i pnTopiKyn cUyKeTat 
pev Ex TE THS avarXvTiKys émoTnuns Kal THs TEpi Ta 
af ~ « F ms 3 \ ‘ ‘ ~ - 4 
On mroATiKHs, OMola 0 €OTL Ta Mev TH Sadek Tix Ta 
1 roAX@ Gé (see note). ) 
province has already been unduly extended by previous professors), which 
requires to be marked, and accordingly is marked by the change of the 
particle. This, however, is not the only irregularity in Aristotle’s sen- 
tence ; for, evidently intending at the commencement to include both 
the subordinate members under the original negative, he introduces in 
the second clause a positive conception ; contributing perhaps to enforce 
the distinction of the two, but in violation of grammatical accuracy. 

trelw dedocda...rdv oixelww Oewpyydrwy| ‘far more has been already 
assigned to it than its own proper subjects of inquiry’, refers doubtless 
to the sophistical professors of Rhetoric, his predecessors and contem- 
poraries ; who vrodvovra vd rd cyjpa Tis wodutixis, and lay claim to the 
whole extent of the field of Politics, Rhet.1 2, 7. What this assumption of 
the Sophists implies is explained in Eth. Nic. xX 10, 1181 a 1, rd 8é qods- 
Tika émayyeAdovra pev OsdacKew oi codurai, rparre: 8 avrdy ovdeis, ddd’ 
of wodtrevopevor x.vd., infr, v. 13, Tov d€ coquoray ol erayyeAdNopevot Aiav 
gaivovra: moppw elvas tov didaéae’ GAw@s yap ovde roidv te éoriv } wepi woia 
icagw" ov yap ay tiv avriy ty pyropixy olde yeipw éridecay x.t.d. 

§ 5. tis dvaduricis émotipns) See note onc. 1 § 11, p. 19, 9 de iors 
amoéekis éott. 

dvadurixas, opposed to Aoyias (which is equivalent to d:adexrixds, 
Waitz on Anal. Post. 82 4 35, p. 353, Poste, u. s., p. 19), properly implies 
scientific demonstration; and ‘analytical’ reasoning follows that method : 
see Anal. Post. 1 22,84 a7 seq. It is there said to be exercised év rais 
drodeskrixais emiotypats...4 pev yap anddeagis éart rév éca imdpye nab? 
avTa Tots mpaypaow. On ‘Analytics’ comp, Trendel, £/. Log. Arist. p.47 sq. 
Waitz Comm. ad Anal. Pr. p. 366, 7. When Dialectics is here called an 
‘analytical’ science, either ‘analytical’ stands for ‘logical’ in general 
(which is Mr Poste’s view, l. c.), or else it represents and includes me- 
thodical systematic reasoning of all kinds, which proceeds by way of 
‘analysis’, ‘resolving’ the objects of knowledge into their ultimate ele- 
ments, to discover their causes (Trendelenburg, |. c.); and the latter is 
the explanation that I should prefer. 

Tis wept ta 7Oy wodutexns| Ethics being a department or branch of 
the more general and comprehensive science of Politics, Eth. Nic. 1 1, 
1094 6 11, 9 pev ovv peBodos (yj HOsxy) rourwy epierar, mohiriuKW Tis ovea: 
the end of both being the same, viz. human good, v. 6, Ib. 1 10, 1029 
6 29, and c. 13, init. Ib. X 10,1180 6 31, popsow yap éddcee ris mwokcreehs 
elva. So that the two together make up the ‘ philosophy of humanity’, of 
man as an individual and in society, 7 wepi ravOpamwa dirocopia, X 10, 
1181 6 16, 
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§ 6. xaéarep dv] On xadarep dy (xarackevd{or), see above, note on 
T1,5p.9. 

Suvdpers|] SC. Tov mopicat Adyovs, I 2, 7. On Rhetoric as a practical 
faculty, see Introd. pp. 14—19.- 

It may be as well here to sum up the characteristics of Rhetoric which 
respectively entitle it to the name of ‘art’ and ‘faculty’. In so far as it is 
systematic, and follows a method—a logical method—and can look for- 
ward to results (implying a knowledge of causes.and effects) in persuading 
its hearers, it is an art; as a practical exercise, not admitting of absolute 
exactness, or universal conchisions, employing the propositions of all arts 
and sciences, and the axioms common to them all, only as probable and 
popular, and having itself no special subject-matter, taking opposite 
sides of the same question indifferently and arriving at opposite conclu- 
sions (so Alexander Aphrodisiensis), it is a dvvapss, a faculty, capable of 
development and to be exercised in practice. 

peraBaivew| See on 1 2,20, Vater (who seems to have misunderstood 
the passage), without reason or authority, would omit the words r@ pera- 
Baivew, as not properly applicable to the context dAda jy povory hoyev. 
And his view is so far supported by the Paraphrast, who also rejects 
them. Brandis, u. s. p. 46. No-one but himself, however, would prefer 
to connect els émeorjpas with émoxevator rather than peraSaiveewn—a much 
more natural construction, though this often is certainly admissible—and 
secondly, the two words, theugh not absolutely necessary to the sense, 
are at least in perfect accordance with it when the passage is properly 
interpreted. ‘In proportion as...he will be unconsciously, unintention- 
ally, effacing their real nature by passing over, in his attempt to recon- 
struct them (alter their formation or system), into sciences of definite 
special subjects, instead of those (¢mo7juas) which deal with mere words’, 
i.e. dnstead of confining himself to these latter. This is in fact a case 
of that very common violation of an ordinary grammatical rule which is 
called the ‘figure’, ¢edypa' (a mere carelessness of expression dignified by 


1 Of this so-called ‘figure’, fedyua, the illicit conjunction of the two hetero- 
geneous notions or expressions under one v/scr/iwm, there are in fact two varieties, 
explained and abundantly illustrated from the works of Tacitus by Bétticher in 
his Lex. Tacit., Proleg. de Stilt Tacité brevitate, p. LXXVIUI sq. ovdAAq yes 
and fet-yua proper. The figure in general is thus described, ‘ qua aut genere aut 
personis aut alio quo modo diversa uno eodemque constructionis genere compre- 
henduntur’ ; but as I have failed to enter into the distinction which Bétticher 
makes between the two varieties I will substitute my own explanation of the 
pees lager aie, the two terms are united in one construction with a 







ar ir the instances given, as Misiealeticnie nox 
wa incaluisse: pracda famaque ontusti: mixti 
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cis €mioTHpas UTOKELeVvOY TIWwVY TpayuyaTwY, adda 
7 nh ovov AOywv. Suws 3 baa pod Epyov peéev eart 


that name), ‘a figure of speech’, as it is briefly expressed in Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon, ‘ wherein two subjects are used jointly with the same pre- 
dicate, which strictly belongs only to one, as in IL A 533, where €8y must 
be supplied with Zevs.". So Herod. 1 90, ypnora €pya cai trea srovéew, 
where of course A¢yew is required with érea. Under this head comes the 
case before us, where to complete the intended sense we must supply 
aa pa) povov (not ro peraBaive, but ro emoxevafer éemcornuas) Aoywr. 

emerxevacew, ‘to re-construct or re-constitute’, is opposed to xara- 
oxevatew, The latter is ‘to /ay dow (xara), settle or establish a system’ ; 
the former, ‘to construct anew or afresh, to renew’. emi, from the pri- 
mary sense of direction to, 7 f/ace, passes into a secondary one of direc- 
tion or succession z# ¢ime, ‘after’; hence, thirdly, it takes the meaning of 
repetition, as anew, afresh, re- (in comp.), and of development in the way 
of growth, as in émdidovae ‘to augment or grow’. Hence émikevatew is 
properly to ‘refit’, ‘renew’, ‘repair’, ‘restore’, as walls, ships, bridges, 
roads (Thucyd., Xenoph., Demosth., see the Lexx.), and thence trans- 
ferred to ‘reconstruction’ of a science or study. A similar sense of emi 
appears in the verbs, ereireiv ‘to say after, or add the words’, émayeipew 
‘to collect after or in addition’, értyav@avew, éraxohovGeiv, éravdeiv, émt- 
Bwiy (to live after, outlive), éravabeGoba (Xen. Cyr. V. 4, 11, to look at 
repeatedly, over and over again), émravaywpeiv ibid., eramevat, émavepxeaOat, 
eravopbouv. Rost. u. Palm, Lex. Art. emi, p. 1046 a, 

$7. dea mpo epyou pév dors duedeiv, Ere 8 UroAcimes oxeyew| Another case 
of grammatical irregularity and of the ‘figure’ (etypa. ooa in the first 
clause is the accus. after dveAciy : in the second it must be repeated, as 
the nomin, to wroAeizres—On mpo épyov, see supr. c. I § 10 p. 17. 


copiis et laetitia, ‘To these I will venture to add from a modern English writer 
the case of Miss Bolo in Pickwick, who after her defeat at whist in the Bath 
Assembly Rooms retires ‘i a flood of tears avd a sedan chair’; to which Eur. 
Hel. 182, avyaiow ¢€v rats ypvoedus ty re ddvaxos Epveow, is an exact parallel. 
In fet-ypa proper, this third term will not apply in amy sense to doth of the others, 
and some other word or phrase must necessarily be swfpiied to complete the 
sense; as in the passage of Herodotus quoted above, and in the text of Aristotle. 

Add to the examples collected from Tacitus by Bétticher, Hor. Od. 11 4. 11, 
ludo fatigatumgue somne. Liv. xxvit 46 sub fin. fess? somno ac vigilits (_fesst 
vigiliis ac propterea somne graves), Hom. ll. K 98, xaydrw addnxores nde Kal 
ixvy. Soph, Oed. R. 271, Electr. 72, 435, 6. Eur. Heracl. 312 Elms. ad loc., 
839, Togo. Dem. de F. L. § 93, 7j...€are, GAN ws x74. Dorvill, ad Charit. p. 
394, seq. and Matth. Gr. Gr. 634, Obs. 3, supply examples. Ernesti, in Lex. Tec. 
Gr. s. v., thus defines fetyua: in gua figura unum ad verbum plures sententiae refe- 
riuntur, quarum unaguacgue desideraret illud, si sola poneretur. ‘This use of the 
figure he has not illustrated. It seems to represent something quite different 
from the other; but what? The feta in fact is a kind of grammatical bracket, 
under which two heterogeneous expressions are improperly included. Another 
well-known example of this fgwre is the truly Irish epitaph on Boyle the Phi- 
losopher; ‘He was the father of Chemistry, and grand-uncle of the Earl of 
Cork.’ 
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OveAeiv, Eri 0 varodeireEr oKEeWiw TH TONTIK ém- 
THN, Ei@wpev Kal vv. 
2 a +: € f ae 
ayedov yap, wept wy BovNevovTat mayTes Kat 
Tept a ayopevovow ot cuuBourevorTes, Ta MéeyioTa 
Tuyxave. mwevte Tov apiOuov dvTa: Taita & éori 
Tepi TE TOPWY, Kat TOAEMOV Kai Eipnvys, ETL O€ TEL 
puAakis THs YwWpas, Kal TOY EioayouevwY Kai efayo- 
8 uévwv, Kal rept vouolecias. woTE TEP pev TopwY 
\ i ' ' WN \ rs. 
Tov me\AoVTAa ouuBovrevoey d€0r av Tas m™poaodous 
THS WONEWS ELdEvaL TlvEs Kal TOTAL, OWS ETE TIS 
mTapanelreTat mpoaTeOn Kal el Tis €AaTTwY avendn, 
éTt O€ Tas SOaTravas THs TWOAEWS aTacas, Orws El TIS 
, > ~ et y z:. 
mepiepryos apaipeOy Kat et Tis peiCwy EXaTTwWY YEVY- 
Tal" ov yap pmovoy pos Ta UmapyovTa mpoeTi- 
oxedav yap, wept dv BovAevorra: martes x.7.A.] The unaccountable difference 
between the list here given of the principal subjects of Politics with which 
the deliberative or public speaker will have to deal, viz. (1) wépor, supplies, 
ways and meauis, revenue, finance ; (2) war and peace (possibly including 
alliances) ; (3) the defence of the country ; (4) exports and imports (com- 
merce, trade) ; and (5) legislation ; with that which is found in Polit. vi (Iv), 
4, has been already pointed out inthe Introd. p.176, In the corresponding 
chapter of the Rhet. ad Alex. 2 (3 Oxf.) § 2, we have seven such subjects 
enumerated : religion, repi iepdv ; legislation, repi voyuer, (yopeav cuppepovreav 
Gecers, Dem. de Cor. § 309, in a parallel passage); the constitution of the 
state (epi ris mokerixis Karaoxevjs); alliances and commercial treaties 
(cvpBodaiwv) with foreign nations ; war; peace; and revenue (mepi mépov 
xpnaray). 

In Xenophon, Memor. III 6, a conversation is reported between So- 
crates and Glaucon, whom the former cross-examines on the subject of his 
political knowledge, with the view of shewing him that he is not yet ripe 
fora statesman. The principal objects of a statesman’s care there enume- 
rated are, the mpoaodo, Aristotle’s mopo, the revenue: the state expenses, 
with the view of reducing them, ra dvaAdpara: war, and the means of 
carrying it on ; the enemy’s forces, naval and military, and your own: the 
defence of the country, 7 gvAaxy ris yopas: mines, and the supply of 
silver (this is from the Afhenian point of view): and the supply of corn 
and other food. These details, and in the same order, are all, with the 
exception of the mines in Aristotle, and the legislation in Xenophon, 
enumerated by Aristotle in the following sections, 8—11, so that Gaisford 
may possibly be right in his suspicion, ‘respexit fortasse Aristoteles 
Xenophontis Mem. 11 6. 

§ 8. ddapedy]| ‘it may be reduced, curtailed, retrenched’. 

mpos Ta vmapyovra mpoorierres x.t.A.| Not of course=mpos trois virap- 
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Oévres movotwTEpaL yivovTat, d\Na Kai dpapourTes 
Twv dSaravnuatwy. Tavita & ov povoy €x THs TeEpl 
, i * i ~ ~ 
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-~ ~ af ‘ ae 
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\ \ 4 i id 1 mi Ul 
9 pos THy TEpt TOVTwY GuUBovANHY. TeEpL Ce TOAEMOU 
Kai eipyyns Thy OUvamuy Eldivat THs WOES, OOOH TE 


xovew, ‘by adding to present resources’, but ‘wth reference to them’, as 
wpos Touro cupmapadapPaver, and cvprapadapBavovar mpds raira, SUPT. C. 3, 
§ 5. ‘ For not only zz respect of their existing resources do they become 
wealthier by adding to them (apoori@evres avrois)’. 

€x tijs wep ra ida eumepias| ‘from one’s own personal experience’. 
ra ida are the facts which have come under one’s own personal observa- 
tion, i.e. the resources of our own country, and the system followed and 
methods adopted in providing, maintaining, and augmenting them, at 

* home ; not these alone are to be ‘inquired into’, igropixdv eiva, by the 
statesman and public speaker, but also the ‘inventions’, the practices and 
policy of other nations in regard of these same matters. 

auvopay| ‘to take a comprehensive view’, ‘to look at together’, for the 
purpose of comparison. See note on cuvayew, c. 2§ 13 p. 41. 

ioroptxov] The termination -icos corresponds to the English -ive, and 
denotes a capacity for, or tendency to. somrixos productive, aic@yrids 
sensitive, Sexrixos receptive, mpaktixos active, evperixos inventive, amode- 
Tuxos demonstrative, and so on: though in some cases there is no cor- 
responding English word actually in use. According to this analogy 
ioroptxos 1s ‘inquisitive’, qualified and disposed to inquire into things 
in general. 

When Herodotus at the opening of his work uses the term iaropin, he 
means no more than the ‘inquiries’ or ‘researches’ which he is now col- 
lecting into a continuous narrative. (Comp. § 13, ai mepi ras mpagers 
ioropiat and the note there.) It is not till we come to Polybius that the 
word assumes its modern signification, a scientific history, a systematic 
work that can be employed in education, Hist. 11, 2, It is vow defined, 
and distinguished from other departments of study by the addition of 
mpayparixy, I 2,8, the study of human actions and affairs. Its scientific 
character, which entitles it to the epithet ‘demonstrative’, iropia dro- 
Secerixy, 11 37, 3, aod. dSujynors, IV 40, 1, is derived from its method of 
tracing causes and motives of actions: ioropias yap é€av abéAy tis ro dead 
ti, Kal mas, Kat Tivos xapw empayOn, Kai To mpayOev rorepa evAoyow eaye 
TO Tehos, TO KaTademmopevoy autis dyauopa pev padnpa 8 od yiyverar’ Kal 
mapavrixa pev tépret, mpos b€ ro pédAdAov ovdey aeAei TO mapamap, 

But it is only the term, not the thing, that is new in Polybius’ time. 
Thucydides’ History, though not so called, (Thucydides is called a £vy- 
ypaevs, see Poppo on 1, 1, 2,) is at least as scientific in all essential points 
as that of Polybius, or indeed any other. 

On the distinction of Adyios, Aoyorrotds, and ioropixos, see some good 
observations in Dahlmann’s L2/e of Hered, c. 6 § 2, 
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UTapyYel iOn Kal moony évdexeTat UTapeat, Kal Tole 

§ 9. vmapéa, dpxeiv, Anonymus, ap. Brandis, u. s., p. 44. 

The verbs vrapyeww, eivat, yiyverOa, stand to one another in the rela- 
tion of past, present, and future; to be already in existence, to be (simple 
and absolute being, independent of time), and to become, to come into 
being from a state (if that be possible) of non-being. The aor/st infin, 
gives umap£a here a future sense, ‘to become or to be made’, which does 
not naturally, ex vZ verdz, belong to it. Hermann, in one of those notes 
which have thrown so much light upon the niceties of Greek grammar 
(on Ajax 1o61 subsequently referred to without further discussion in the 
treatise de Part. av IV, 2, Opuscula, Vol, IV), contends against Elmsley 
(who had condemned as a solecism this use of the aorist infin, without a», 
after verbs such as Soxeiv, vopifew, oterOa, hava, édmifew, mpordoxay, in 
reference to future time) in support of the usage; and distinguishes 
three modes of expression in which futurity is conveyed by the infini- 
tive : first, the simple future inf. as doxeiv weoeioGat, which conveys directly 
the simple and absolute notion of futurity, without modification or quali- 
fication ; second, the infin., aorist or present, with dv, wirrew dv, receiv 
av, which indicates a merely conditional futurity, might or would fall, 
under certain circumstances or conditions ; and thirdly, the present or 
aorist infin. without av, miwrew, or weoeiv, which, corresponding to the 
indefinite (in point of time) present and aorist, wire: and érece, denote 
simply the possibility or likelihood of the object falling at some uncertain 
future time; caducum esse. The distinction between the present and 
aorist infinitive is this ; ‘Praesentis autem et aoristi infinitivis, sive accedat 
dy sive non, ita utuntur, ut aoristus rei transeunti, praesens duranti adhi- 
beatur.’ 

Without disputing the truth of this, it is yet possible to explain the 
difference otherwise. Permanence (‘duranti') does not seem to me to be 
in any way connected with the conception of present time, though the 
perfect often is; as when we say ‘this Aas deen’ up to the present time, 
we often imply our belief in its continuance; and I should rather 
explain the present infin. in these cases as expressing the mere fact 
of the existence of the thing named, or the abstract notion of it. 
The present tense, as it is called, I act, I do, to act, to do, is in reality 
independent of time: the time present is, I am acting, I am doing; and 
the present infin. ‘to do’ is the naked conception of ‘doing’ without 
any connotation of time (so the presev? infinit. with the definite article 
stands for a swuésfantive; ro eivac is the mere notion ‘of being). The 
aorist infin. again may derive its notion of futurity and likelihood, 
either, as Hermann thinks, from the indefiniteness expressed by the 
tense, or, in other cases, from the connotation of Aaéft, implying /a- 
bility, which is also ene of its acquired senses. The broad distinction 
will be, dox@ meceioa, ‘1 think it we// fall’, at some future time, and 
nothing more : doxo wisrew or weceiv av, ‘I think it could, would, or might 
fall’, under certain conditions; dona mimreww, ‘1 think the notion of falling 
belongs to it’, ‘I think it may fall’; that is, that it is Zad/e, or “kely, to 
fall, caducum esse: and doco mweceiv, implying also the liability or like- 
lihood of the preceding, is distinguished from it (according to Hermann) by 
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representing the act or event as transient and not permanent. But such 
a distinction as this last, though it be intelligible, is at least untrans- 
latable ; as in such a case as voeis S8pacm (Soph. Phil. 918), ‘what dost 
thou intend to do’, where the expression of the liability must needs be 
omitted, and still more the transient nature of the proposed act. But we 
can hardly suppose that any distinction can be seriously intended when 
Sophocles writes voeis 8paca: and then, three lines afterwards, v. 921, 
dpav vocis. The choice between the two seems to be dictated rather by 
convenience than by any other motive. 

With regard to the distinction of the present and aorist infin., it may 
be observed, that we are often obliged, as the practice of translation 
shews, to disregard whatever difference there may be conceived to be 
between them, as either inappreciable or at all events inexpressible, and 
to render them by the same English words. Take, for example, the ordi- 
nary phrase dei AaPeiv (it occurs, for instance, 11 8,12). Itis quite certain 
that in this case past time is not directly signified ; though it may possibly 
be included as an accessory in the notion of it in the way of an addition 
to the abstract conception of ‘taking up, acquiring ’—as representing the 
previous formation of the opinion, which has been faken up before. 
But at all events no one would think of ¢rans/ating dei XaBeiv in any other 
form than that of the simple verb ‘ to assume or suppose’. 

7 Tes evdeyerat| évdexeoOar is here used, as is customary with other 
writers, as a personal verb; Aristotle generally employs it as an imper- 
sonal, Comp. note on c, 2, I4. 

i} Kai ovs émido£ov| ‘or indeed of those with whom war may be ex- 
pected’. Supply for the sense, 7. nai (Set eidévae tHv Svvapw rovTw@r) mpos 
ous éeridogoy (jpiv or nas) modepeiv. émido€os, ‘subject to, liable to expecta- 
tion’, éri Penes, note on 1 1, 7, éwi rois xpivovor. Similarly éidiKcos, sub- 
ject to a Sin, éem(jusws infr. I 14, 7, Il 23, 21, émairios liable to blame, 
eratws, émtkivduvos, emtOavaros (Demosth.), émikAnpos, émurdadés (liable to 
trip) Pol. 11 5, émiuayos, eriBaros, ériépouos. This notion is more directly 
expressed by vd in composition, vmddixos, vrevOuvos, &c. 

eipnvednrat] eipnvevew, though used as a neuter in Plat. Theaet. 180 B, 
and in other authors, is properly transitive, ‘to bring into a state of 
peace, pacificate, or reconcile’ contending parties, and hence employed 
here as a passive. 

én’ avrois] Note on I 1, 7 p. 10; and on I I, 12 p. 22, dv adray: I 7, 35, 
T@ aUT@ xai amdws, and note there, 

kal ras Suvdpets| (rdv dpopav dvayxaiov ecidevar) morepov Spor # dvd- 
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Tis meplepryos apaipeOy Kal Tous émiTndelovs Tomovus 


pocat (elt rais oixetats), This rule is well illustrated by Archidamus’ com- 
parative estimate of the Athenian and Lacedaemonian forces preparatory 
to engaging in the war, Thuc. I 80, 3. 

mAeovexteiy 7 €Xatrovaba| properly contrasted, m)déov 4 fXarrov eyeww, 
‘to have too much or too little’, ‘more or less than your due’, So in 
Thucyd. 1 77, €Aaccotoba and mdeovexreioba (the irregular passive of 
qwAeovexrerv) represent the same notion, ‘to come by the worse, or to be 
overreached’. And so here, ‘for in this point also we may be at an ad- 
vantage or disadvantage’. 

dro yap tov opoiwy «.r.A.] ‘for similar circumstances are naturally fol- 
lowed by, or naturally give rise to, similar results’. 

§ 10. i” eir’ eAarroy| (coriv 7 vAak?)), 7 vA. mporredy, or i perlvape 
rather, cir’ €A\Xerrav (éoriv) 7 dvAaky, (avrn) mpooreby). 

mepiepyos| is properly said of one ‘who troubles himself over much’ 
(wept), either about his own affairs, or those of others; (these two signi- 
fications will be found illustrated in the Lexicons). Hence it acquires 
the general sense of ‘superfluity’, as here. Comp. Plat. Polit. 286 c, 
meplepya Aeyew, and Apol. 19 B, Swxparns...meprepyaterae (yra@v ra re 
Uno yiis Kat ra €rovpdma (of an idle curiosity). Dem.? Phil. & 150, 24, é& 
av epyatn Kal meptepyaty Tovs earyarovs ovras xwiuvovs. 1b. 143, 17, mepi- 
epyov «al patatoy avd\wpa, and elsewhere in Dem, and the other orators. 
Arist. Eccles. 220, ef oy re xawdy dAdo meptetpyagero. See also in /nd. ad 
Fragm. Com, Graec. Meineke, Vol. v. Pt. 2. 

kai Tavs émerndeious Torous Tnpoot paddov| Translate the whole passage, 
‘in order that whether the defence (defensive preparation) be too little, 
addition be made to it, or if superfluous, it be retrenched, and their atten- 
tion be rather directed to the watching or guarding (fortification) of 
favourable positions’. émcrndeiovs rorovs are places favourable, defensible, 
suitable to the purpose for which they were intended, viz. for protecting 
the country. Thuc, II 20, o yepos émerndecos ébaivero evotparoredetaat: 
Herod. 1X 2, ydpos émirndedrepos evorparomedeverOat : VI 102, émirndedrarov 
Xaptov éummedoa, always apparently of a ‘favourable’ position, and this 
seems to be here the natural, as it is the usual, sense of érirjderos and of 
the passage in general. And so Victorius, ‘et ut relictis parum opportunis 

a 
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locis magis idoneos tueantur.’ (There is another possible—but I think 
not probable—interpretation of émirndeiovs rorovs, viz. loca commoda or 
opportuna, suitable or convenient fo tke enemy, easy of access, readily 
assailable: rnpeiv, as before, being to guard or defend.) 

§ II. mpous rovrous] i.e. map’ ols €orw oy deovra: those that are capa~- 
ble of providing them with that they want. 

cvvOjKat kai cupBodrai] On cupScdaa and ovvadd\ayppata see above, note 
on I I, 10 p. 16, 

cuvOnxy is a general term for a treaty, compact, contract, convention, 
usually of a gud/ic nature, between two states, but also all private con- 
tracts, covenants, and bargains; see Rhet. I 15, 20—23, mepi cuvOnxav. 
ovpBodka—here called cvpBoxrai, apparently a awa Aeyopevoy in this sense; 
in Pol. 111 9, 1280 @ 38, cvvéjxa and ovpBoda are contrasted—are techni- 
cally confined by the grammarians to a particular and special kind of con- 
tract, international commercial treaties, Meier ii, Schomann, A/?¢. Process, 
p. 494, note 49. In the passage referred to, wv¥pBoda first occurs appa- 
rently in its proper sense, wavtes ois €or oUpPoda mpos aAAnAovs: and then, 
as distinguished from evv@jxa, which here stand for commercial treaties 
in general, ovvOjxa wepi tay eioayoryiuwy, seems to be applied to those 
special and subordinate articles of commercial contracts which made pro- 
visions against the infliction of mutual damage and wrong, or established 
a, system of compensation which protected the contracting parties against 
mutual injury, ovpBoda wepi rov py ddiceiv. In the usual sense, Pol. 111 1, 
1275 49, rovro yap vmapyet Kai Tois aro cupfdA@r Kowavodow, ‘even the 
members of different states who are connected by international com- 
mercial treaties have reciprocal legal rights, so that it cannot be sis 
which constitutes a citizen’. In Thuc, 177, the gupSodatas mpos rovs Evp- 
payxous dixa: denote the actions at law which arise out of these £ypSoda. 
Dem. c. Mid. 570, ra cipBora ovyyéov. See Buttm.’s /nd., s. v. 

mpos Ovo yap divapuAarrew x.7.A,] ‘for there are two classes of persons 
between whom and the citizens it is necessary that irreproachable conduct 
or behaviour, or a thoroughly good understanding, should be steadily, 
persistently (da, thoroughly, throughout), maintained ’. 

$12. mepi vowobecias éraiew] ‘to understand the subject of legis- 
lation’, 


In this section occur several points in common between the Rhetoric 
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de TO v0 oixeiwy PUeiper bat, Sti EEw THs BeATioTHS 
moXTeias ai GANG Waoat Kai advépevar Kal émTet- 


and Politics, which, though they may not be direct references from one to 
the other, yet serve to illustrate the relation between them. They are 
noticed by Brandis, in Schneidewin’s PAz/lo/ogus, u. s. p. 33. I will com- 
pare them in the order in which they stand. 

év yap Tois vopots eoriv y c@rnpia THs woAe@s] On legislation comp, I 1, 7: 
That the laws ought to be supreme in a state, and not any one or several, 
or the entire body of citizens, is argued and concluded in Polit. 11 15, 
1286 a7 seq. and again c. 16, 1287 @ 18, Tov dpa vouoy apyew alperwrepov 
padAov f rev mokiréy éva ria x.t.A. The different forms of constitutions, 
and what is salutary and conservative or destructive of each of them, are 
treated, for instance, in Pol. 111 6, and viII (v) 1 et seq. And not only is 
the substance of the next sentence, Aeyw dé rd Uro olkeiov PoeiperOai x.7.d., 
found in the discussions of the Politics vir (Vv) 1, but the very same me- 
taphor, from the tightening and relaxation of the strings of the lyre, is 
employed there, 1301 417; as here; and in c,9, 1309 4 18, the same illustra- 
tion, derived from the flat and aquiline nose, is used to represent the 
excessive exaggeration and intensification, or depression and relaxation 
of the constitution, as of the feature, which altogether effaces its true 
character, 

dmépevat kal emtretvouevar] This metaphor from the screwing up or 
relaxation of the strings of the lyre, producing a difference of musical 
pitch or tone, which it raises or lowers, is a very favourite one both with 
Plato and Aristotle, and is used to represent, as I have already said, 
exaggeration or intensification on the one hand, (exactly as we speak of 
“screwing up our courage’ //acbeth 1 7, 60), and depression or relaxation 
on the other. If for example the nose is lowered or depressed to excess 
in the way of flatness as a snub-nose, or exaggerated in the other direc- 
tion to excessive sharpness and prominence as an aquiline nose, it ends 
by losing the character of a nose altogether, and is either altogether 
effaced or becomes a beak: and so with the constitutions of states. 

TO vio oikelwy PbeiperOa therefore means that forms of government are 
destroyed or change their character by the exaggeration or relaxation of 
their own proper and peculiar institutions, and it is in the ‘mean’ state 
‘alone between these two excesses that the constitution can be said to 
maintain its true character. For instance the dpos, definition or principle, 
of a democracy is equality; if this be intensified or exaggerated, or car- 
ried to excess, tf the thing be logically carried out, and everybody actu- 
ally becomes equal, the government degenerates into mob-rule or anarchy 
and thus loses its true democratic character; if it be relaxed and the 
equality diminished, the democratic principle and its institutions become 
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so enfeebled, that the inequalities increase until at last it becomes an 
oligarchy, dvtenevy aodeverréepa yiverar @ore Tedos Het els dAvyapyxiay. 

Plat. Lys, 209 B, Rep. IV 441 EB, ro pév éemtreivovca nai rpédovea,..rd be 
dueioa wapapvOovpern, VI 498 B, émereivew ra éxeivns yupvdowa, IIL 412 A, 
emirewopera Kal armepeva, ib, 410 D, waddov 8 émttadey rou beovros okAnpoy 
Te kai yaderov yiyvor’ dy...uadhov dveévros avtov padkaxwrepoy «rd. 
Phaedo 98 C, ola émireiverOat cal avierOa, 86 C, 94 C and elsewhere. 

This was transmitted by the master to his disciple, In Aristotle it 
occurs, Pol. vill (V) 1, 1301 4.16, } wa éemraddow ) dveOdow. Ib. c. 8, 
1308 6 2, ra Tysnpara emireiveww 7H avievat, €ay péev worepSaddy errelvovras...éay 
bé é\Xeiny dueévras, ib, c. 9, 1309 6 18, u. s., VII (VI) 6, 1320 & 30, VI (Iv) 6, 
1293 @ 26 and 30 Umepreivew, Eth. Nic. VP 1, 11384 23, €ore tis oxomos 
mpos ov amoB\éerav o Tov Aoyor Exwv émcreiver kal avinow. In Pol. v (VIII) 7 
1341 @ ult., he says of music as a ‘relaxation’ mpos d:aywyyv, that it is 
mpos aveciv te Kai mpos Thy Tis cvvrovias (overstraining or exertion) dva- 
wavow. Comp. Pol. vi (IV) 3, ult. dppovias cuvrovwrépas and avetpeévas ; 
whence évrovos (i#fense), ovvrovos, dveipevos, avetmevws, are applied, the 
two first to raced nerves, vigorous exertion or character; the latter to 
relaxation or dissoluteness of life and manners, or to slackness, laxity, 
and effeminacy. In Pol. Iv (vI1) 17, 1336 @ 30, itis said that children’s 
sports should be neither émimovovs nor dvetpévas; and c. 4, 1326 @ 26, 
that no well-constituted state should be dveévny, uncontrolled, slack, 
loose, relaxed, i. e. allowed to run to excess, in its numbers, Eth, Nic. 
11 4 sub. init. apy:cOjva ododpas 7 avemméevws, ib. III 7, 1114 @ 5, aveupe- 
vos (iv, open, easy, careless, dissolute life. Comp. Thuc. I 6, If 39 ave- 
pevn TH Otairy, avewevws diracrapevor. The corresponding Latin terms are 
intendere and remittere, Cic, Orat. § 59, Quint. X 3, 24, doubtless bor- 
rowed from the Greek. 

ovr@ diariderat Gore x.r.d.] ‘it assumes such a condition or shape 
that it seems to be no nose at all’. 

§ 13. €« trav mapedndvOérav Oewpotytt] ‘by studying out of’, i.e. 
‘drawing conclusions or deriving observations from the study of the past’. 

G\ka wal ras mapa trois aAdos «.7-A.|] Aristotle had already pro- 
bably, when this was written, supplied the deliberative orators of his 
time with the means of acquainting themselves with this branch of poli- 
tical study, by his work called Mod:refas, a collection of the constitutions 
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of 158 states existing at that period, and serving apparently as an appen- 
dix to the extant Politics, It is included in the lists both of Diogenes, 
Vv 27, and of the Anonymus in Buhle, Arist. Vol. 1 p. 65. Diogenes’ title, 
which is more descriptive than the other, runs thus: To\cretat mod\eov 
dvoiv deovcaw éf£jxovra kal éxaroy, kat (dig Onpoxpatixai, dAvyapyixal, apioro- 
Kpatixai, kal rupavukal. The extant fragments of this work are collected 
in Rose's Arist. Pseudepigraphus, Pt. 2, p. 391—537 (this collection is 
much more complete than that of Neumann, which is printed in the 
Oxf. ed. of Bekker’s text, Vol. X p. 234, as an appendix to the Politics). 
The latest results of the researches on this subject are given by Heitz, 
Verlor. Schrift. Arist. p. 230, seq. 

ai rns yas mepiodan] ‘Travels round the world’, ‘survey of the 
earth’, These were books of Geography physical and descriptive, con- 
taining not only an account of the relative position of cities and coun- 
tries, but also observations upon the manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants. Hence they are recommended to the study of the Politician. 
These were founded either upon personal observation, or upon the 
reports of travellers; whence the name qepiodo.. Ar. Meteor. I 13, 13, 
dpAov 8" earl rovro deapévors ras Tis vis meptodous’ ravras yap éx Tov muvOa- 
verOat map éxdoT@v ovTws aveypayrar, Oowv wy TUUBEBnxev avromras yever Oat 
Tous Aéyovras (quoted by bcserabe se For a similar reason books of the 
same kind were called mepimrAo, ‘circumnavigations or nautical surveys’, 
as those of Scylax, Hanno, &c. or mepipynrets. (Atovietos o mepunyntijs. 
Avad@pos 6 mepipyntys, Athen. XIII 591 E. [od¢uer 6 mepury., ib. IX 372 A, 
XXI 5528.) One of the earliest and best known of them was that of 
Hecataeus, referred to by Herodotus, IV 36 yeAad 8€ dpéwv Tijs mepiodous 
ypavravras moos HOn...08 'Qxeavov re peavra ypapovar wéptE tiv yiy €ovoav 
KukAoTepéa ws amo Topvov, Kal THy "Acinvy tH Evp@my movedvras tony. In 
Vv 49 the term is applied to Aristagoras of Miletus’ famous maf, (by 
Strabo assigned to Anaximander), rivaca év r@ yijs awaons mepiodos everer- 
pyro, kal Oddkacod te waca, kal worapol wavres, From the hints in Herod. 
Iv. 36, Ar. Meteor. IL 5, 8:6 xal yeAolws ypddover viv ras mepiodovus ris yijs" 
x.7.A. (where the author proceeds to say, following Herodotus, that the cir- 
cular shape of the earth assigned to it by these writers is impossible), and 
from Pol. 11 3, 1262 @ 12, subfin., the general nature of the contents of these 
works may be gathered. Eudoxus, the mathematician and astronomer, 
of Cnidos, was the author of one of these works, referred to by Athen. VII 
288 C, év exr@' yijs mepiodov (Victorius), also Ctesias, Dionysius, Diodorus, 
Polemo. An account of Hecataeus’ repiodos is given by Mure, //zs¢. GA. 


Lit. 1 144, Bk. Iv ch. 3 § 3. 


ai Toy rep} tas mpakers ypaddvrwv ioropiac| See note on iaropia, § 7. 
The addition ‘about men’s actions’ is still required to define the kind of 
‘inquiries’ in which ‘history’ engages: ieropia has not yet become tech- 
nical, indicating a special department of study. : 
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mepi wy pev ovv éxew Set Tov eAAOVTA GUpPoU- P. 13604. 


Aevew, Ta meyioTa TocalTa éoTiv’ EF wv de det Kal 
TEpt TOUTWY Kal Epi TWY aANwWY MpOTpETEW 7 a7rO- 
TpEeTrEW, NEywuev Tadu,. 

oxedov 8é Kal dia Exaorw Kal KOH TAadL TKOTOS 
Tis €otiv, ov oroxaCouevor Kal aipoivTa Kal ev- 
youow Kai Tour éoriv év Kearalw eireiv i T 


€xew] ‘to be informed or furnished’, ‘The information’ which he 
must ‘have’ is left to be supplied. Understand rds wperdcees, which 
generally stands in Aristotle for the ‘materials’ of Rhetoric which the 
speaker must have at his command. 

Aéeyoper wadw] ‘let us go back, begin again, take a fresh start as it 
were, and proceed to state...’ Compare the end of the first chapter. 
This form of expression and use of mdAw are very familiar to Aristotle 
in commencing a new subject. See, for example, de Anima I! 1 init., c. 2 
init, 

CHAPTER V. 
The analysis of Happiness. 

The object of the public or deliberative speaker lies in fhe fufure, and 
is always something attainable; no one deliberates about that which is 
altogether out of his power. Now happiness or some form or part of it is 


the universal aim; the complete analysis of happiness, therefore, will 


include every object of rporpory and amorpomm which he can suggest to ~~ 


his audience, and every kind of political expediency. 

§ 1. Eth, Nic, 11 init. waca réyvn cai waea pedodos, opoiws b€ mpaktis 
Te kal mpoaipeets, ayabot rivos épierOar Soxei’ d:0 xadkaes dredyvarro 
rayabov, ov mavr édiera. Ib. 1094 4 3, ypapevns b€ ravrns (ris woderixis) 
rais Aourais mpaxrixais Tey émtotnpay, €rt b€ vowoberovons ri Sei mparrev Kal 
tivev dméyerOa, To TavTys TéAos wepieyo Gy Tu TaY GAXwv, Gare TOUT dy ety 
ravOparwov ayadov. X 6 iit, érevdy rédos avriy (riv evdamoviav) ridepev 
rév avOpwrivey. Polit. 1 1 init. émredi) wacay wokw Kowoviay twa odoay 
kal wacav Kkowaviav ayabod twos evexey ouvertnkviav, Tod yap eivat do- 
Kovvtos dyaGov ydapty mavra mpatrover mares, dnAov ws waca ayabod 
Twos oroxyatovra. Plat. Symp. 205 A kal ov«ere mpoodei ¢peoOat iva ri de 
Botherat evdainwv eivat o BovAcuevos, aha Tedos Soxei Eye ny aroxputs. 
Phileb. 54 C ro ye pry od evexa TO Evexa Tow yryvopevoy dei yiyvorr’ av, év TH 
rot dyaOou poipa éxeiva éort. Gorg. 499 E ro ayabov rédos elvat dmagay 
Tov mpakewr, kal éxeivou evexey deiv mavra raAAa mparrecOat, «.7.A. Euthyd. 
278 E alibi. 

ev kecbahaig elreiv] “to speak summarily’, to sum up in one notion, to 
describe all human ends and aims by the single phrase ‘happiness and 
its parts’, | 
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§ 2. @s amA@s eimeiv] speaking broadly and generally, without de- 
scending to particulars. Opposed to caf éxacroy. See note on I 2, 4, 
p. 30. . 

§ 3. €or 8) evddapovia] Brandis, u.s. p. 48, note 42, (after Spengel) 

remarks upon this use of €erw as marking the fofw/ar character of the 

definitions that follow—as if it were a matter of indifference whether they 
are right or not, provided that they are so generally acceptable as to be 

certain to satisfy the audience. The same form is repeated c. 6, 2; 7, 2; 

10, 3; II 2, 1, and throughout the chapters on the waéy. On the defini- 

tion of Rhetoric, see Introd. p.13; and on /#zs definition of happiness, 

p. 176. 

Aristotle’s own definition of happiness in the Eth. Nic., the result 
of his inquiries in that work, is something far different, évépyeca yruyijs kar’ 
dperqy, the fully developed activity or active exercise (implying full con- 
sciousness) of the soul in respect of its proper (and therefore highest) 
excellence: that is contemplation, Oempia, the exercise of the highest 
faculty, the vots, or intuitive reason; the highest faculties being the 7#- 
fellectuad. This is the theory; but practically a lower view of happiness 
is admitted (Bk. X), which consists in the exercise of the moral as well as 
the intellectual virtues. Of the definitions here given, avrdpxesa (wijs 
comes nearest to his own: it expresses a self-sufficing life, complete in 
itself, independent of all external aids and advantages, and is in fact 
essential to the notion of happiness. See Eth, Nic. 1 5 (quoted below). 

The essentials of the three first of these definitions are found all united 
in the conception of happiness, the ultimate end of all human desire and 
effort, which forms the conclusion of the tenth book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, from the sixth chapter to the end. It contains first, the evmpagia 
per’ aperjs, in the exercise of moral and intellectual virtue, the intellectual 
being the higher and more perfect form of it, and in that the intuitive 
contemplative energy ; secondly, the avrdpxeca ris (wns, the self-sufficiency 
and independence of everything external, which is necessary to perfection 
and happiness; and thirdly, the life per’ dadadeias, the happiness residing 
in @ewpia being most secure because it is most independent and the 
nearest approach to the happiness of the Gods, who have all their wants 
and faculties satisfied in themselves, and want nothing from without (c. 7); 
and also #dros, because pleasure is the necessary accompaniment of 
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evmpatia per dpetns, 4) avtapKera Cwns, 7 6 Bios 6b 
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per dodpadeias idiotos, 4 evOnvia KTnmaTwv Kal 
every evepyeca (active exercise, realisation in exercise, of any dvvayis or 
capacity), and gewpia being the most perfect form of évépye:a, the pleasure 
that accompanies it must needs be the highest and most complete; and 
the exercise of the moral faculties in proportion to their comparative ex- 
cellence. xai r@ avOpdérw 67 6 Kara rov votv Bios (fdicTos Kai KparioTos), 
cimep ToUTo pahiora avOpe@ros, ovTos dpa Kal evdatuoveoraros. Eth. N. xX 7 
ult. (In the popular and lower sense of the words this definition of 
happiness would belong to the Epicurean school.) The fourth definition, 
evOnvia krnparav Kal coparev pera Suvauews cbvAaxtiens Te Kai mpaxtixijs 


rourwy’ is only applicable to a state. The Stoic definition of happiness — 


was evpoa Biov. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hypot. f § 172, mpds "HéiKovs § 30. 

evmpagia per’ dperns| Comp. Pol. Iv (VII) 1, 1323 4 20, dre péev odv 
ExdoTr@ THs evOatmovias emyBaddet ToToUTOy Gaov mep apeTns Kai hpornwews 
kai Tov mparrew kata TavTas, éoT@ TUv@poAOynEVOY Hiv, paprupt TO bed 
xpopevas, os evdaipwv pev ort kal pakdpios, d¢ ovOev b€ trav eEwrepixay 
dyabéy ddda 8 adrév atrés cai r@ wows tis elvar ray vow, ere Kal THY 
evruyiav Tis evdatpovias dia Tadt advayKaiov €repoveivatnraA. Ib. 
c. 3, 1326 6 12, add’ el radra Aéyerae Kadds Kal tiv evdapoviay evapayiav 
Oeréov, kai Kowy Taons ToAEws Gv ty Kai Kal” éxacrov Gporos Bios 6 mpaxrixds. 
By comparing this latter passage with the definition, it would seem that 
the sense of evrpafia in the latter must be limited to ‘well doing’, and not 
extended to ‘welfare’, which it, like ed mparrew, is capable of including. 
Pol. 1v (VII) 1, wal woAw evdaipova thy apiotny eivat nal mparroveay Kades* 
ddivarov b¢ kad@s mparrew thy pt) Ta KaAa mpatroveay, Ib. c. 3 sub init. 
ddivarov yap rov pnGev mparrovra mparrew ev, ryv 8 evmpayiay Kal rh 
evdatmoviay eivac ravrom Lb. c. 8, evdaipovia...dperns évépyera Kal ypiais res 
TeAewos. C. 13, 1332 @ 7. 

avrapxeia (a7js] Eth, Nic. 1 5, 1097 6 7, balverar d¢ Kai ex ris adrapxeias 
To avro gupBaivew (the notion of avragxes leads to the same result, or 
conception of happiness as that of reXetov, previously applied to determine 
it) 1d yap réAcov adyabdv avrapkes elva doxei...7d 8 abrapxes ridepev 6 
povowpevoy aiperoy movet tov Biov kai pndevos evdea" rovovrov d€ rv evdatpoviay 
olopeba elvaz, Comp. X 6, 1176 b 5, avdevds yap évdehs 1 evdatpovia add’ 
aurdpeyns. C. 7, 1177 @ 28, 4 Te Aeyouevy a’rapxesa (which is essential to 
happiness) sept tiv Oewpyrixny pddior’ ay ein’ (and therefore the highest 
and most perfect happiness must consist in @ewpia). A similar avrdpreta 
or independence is attributed to the perfect state in the Politics. On the 
notion of the perfect state or constitution in the second degree, that is, 
under the necessary limitations incident to a human condition, so far as 
humanity allows of perfection at all, see Pol. vi (Iv) 11 init. In Pol. Iv 
(VII) § init. avrapxeca is thus defined, ro wayra Umapyew Kal deicOur pnbevas 
avrapkes. 

evOnvia] and ev@nveiv are Ionic and also late Greek forms belonging to 
the kow? duadexros, for the Attic evdeveivy and evéevia or evOévera, and denote 
a ‘flourishing state’, or ‘prosperity’in general. ‘ev@eveiv enim non tam 
robur (quod verbo evo@eveiv swbiectum est) quam vigorem et vitalitatem 
declarat, ut v.c. Atax aliquis aut Hercules evo@eveiv dicatur, sed vel 
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olov Uyieray KaXos ioxuy peyebos, Suva aywuorTi- 
tenerrima planta, quum laeto iuventae flore nitet, evdeveiv dici possit. Et 
maximi quidem proprie de succo sanitatis et corporis incremento deque 
uberi proventu et auctu, sed non minus apte de frospero rerum pudlicarum 
privatarum@que successu, deque omni ubertate et affluentia dicitur.’ (From 
an excellent note by Lobeck on these words, ad Péryn. &c. p. 465—7: 
Lobeck derives ev@eveity from ed and Oém (rifnux), comparing it with other 
verbs of similar formation. The Mss of Arist. give sometimes evéevia 
and evé@eveiv, but generally ev@nvia and evénveiv, Lobeck’s note may be 
applied as a corrective of Victorius’ ad h. 1.) 

KTnparav kai g@parar] ‘property’ of all kinds, goods and chattels, in- 
cluding especially flocks and herds; and ‘population’, here estimated by 
‘bodies’, not by ‘souls’ as Christianity has taught ws to reckon it. 

§ 4. evrexvia (eUrexvos, eVmats, evmaidia, evrexveiv, Aeschylus and 
Euripides), and evynpia, evrexvos, and evynpws, ‘ blessing in children, and 
in old age’, are applied by Aristotle to animals, as well as to the human 
race, in his works on Natural History: e.g. to birds, in the sense of 
‘prolific’, Hist. An. IX 11, 1; 12, 3; 17, 1; IX 12, 3; eWynpor bpribes, 

mohupuria, xpnotogiAia, both defined by Aristotle himself in § 16, 
‘number of friends, worthiness of friends’. The latter is defined by Liddell 
and Scott, ‘the love of good men or good deeds’, [a slip corrected, how- 
ever, in a subsequent edition. s.] 

Tas Tov gapatos dperas| The dpery or ‘excellence’ of anything is 
determined by its €pyov or special function or business ; that which it was 
made Zo do. On this notion of épyov, see the reff. given in note on c. 2, 
$12. dpery therefore is so far from being confined to moral virtue, 
though it is applied to this kar’ é£oyyv, that it may be extended to every- 
thing which has any use or object, animate or inanimate; but in the 
highest and most appropriate sense is attributed to human faculties 
bodily, mental, and moral. 

péyebos] So Homer and Hesiod reckon size as well as strength and 
beauty amongst personal advantages. Od, ¢{ 276, ris & ade Navowxaa 
érerat kadds Te péyas te Eeivos; Ib. o 248, mepieact yuvacxdy eidos re peye- 
is re. w 252, ovde ri row dovActov émempémer eloopdacOa eldos Kai péye- 
dos. o 218. w 373. Il. B58, &c. Hesiod, Scut. Herc. 3, and Plato, Alc. 1 
p. 123 E, in an enumeration of the personal qualities and other advantages 
that a young man might be proud of, ef oty Aéyoumev Gre kdddes Te Kal 
peyeer kal yéevet kal wAoUT@ kal hice THs Wuy7js... Charmid, 154 C, @aupa- 
aros edavy To Te wéyeOos Kai To KaANos. So Ovid’s Romulus, after his deifi- 
cation, pulcer ef humano maior. Arist, Eth, Nic. Iv 7, 1323 4 7, év peyebet 
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Kal Ta €xTos ayaba: ov yap €oTw ada Tapa TavUTA. 
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étt O€ mpoonkew oioueba Suvapets Virapyew Kal TUXNY" 
1 inal rd pépy abriys, ppornow dvipla» dixacor’rny owppooirnr. 


yap 7} weyahoyruyia, demep Kal TO KaAos ev peydh@ owpart, of pixpol 8 doreiot 
(pretty or neat) xai cvpperpot, xadol 8 od. Pol. 1V (VII) 4, 1326 @ 33, To ye 
Kady év wdrOec kai peyéOer ciwbe yiverOa. Poet. Vil 4, rd yap xadov év 
peyeOe: wal rafec dori, ap. Zell, ad loc. Eth. 

dofar| ‘reputation’, estimation in men’s ¢houghts or opinion. (‘Fame 
is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, that last infirmity of noble 
minds, to scorn delights, &c.’ Lyciédas).—rijv honours, substantial and 
externally manifested, which are conferred upon a man, offices, titles, mpo- 
eSpia, civil privileges, and such like, See further in § 9. On the value 
of ryzy in general, Eth. Nic. IV 7, 1123 6 18, peysorov 8€ rotr ay Oeinpev 
& rois Oeois arovépouer, kat ov paktor éequévrar oi év a€iapari, Kal To emt 
rois KaAXioros GOhov. Towwotrov 8 y Tipy. péyiorov yap 3) rovTo Tay exTos 
ayaéav, 1124 @ 17. 

evrvxiay| distinguished from evdamovia, Pol. IV (VII) 1, 1323 8 20 seq., 
quoted above in note on § 3. 

# xal ra pépy auras, ppornew dvdpiav dixaocvvny capporvyyy]| These 
words are omitted by ms A‘, put in brackets as doubtful by Bekker [4to 
ed, 1831], and rejected by Spengel. 

avrapxecraros| referring tothe second definition,§ 3. See note on § 3,p. 73. 

Ta T €v a’t@ xai ra éexros ayabé| When Aristotle adds ‘besides these 
there are no others’, he includes, as he tells us in the following sentence, 
the goods of body and mind under the first head, ra év avrg. His usual 
division of goods, called the Peripatetic division, is into three kinds ; 
goods of ‘mind, body, and estate’. This division, however, was not 
his own inventton; as he tells us in Eth. Nic. 1 8, 1098 6 17, ravrny rh 
dofay (the opinion in question) mwakaay otoay kal opodoyouperny vmod 
Trav dutocopoirvray, Cic, Tusc. V 30, fria genera bonorum, maxima 
anim, secunda corporis, externa tertia, ut Peripatetict, nec multo ve- 
teres Academici secus. Eth, Nic. 1 8, sub init. vevnunpevov on raov 
dyabay tpiyn, Kal Trav pev exris Aeyonevay ray dé awepi uy Kal copa, 
Ta wept Wuynvy Kupiairata héyouey wat pakiora ayaGa. Pol. IV (VII) 1 sub 
init. Tpwov ovodv pepidwv, trav re exrds kal TaY ev TH TwpaTt Kal TOY év TH 
Wuyi, Tavra raira vmapyew trois paxaploes dei. Zell ad Eth. Nic. I 8, 2. 
Cic. de Fin. 11 13, 43, e¢ a/iér. Schrader adh.t. This division cannot be 
at all events confined to the Peripatetics or derived from them alone, for it 
appears in the Rhet, ad Alex. c. 1(2 Oxf.) 8, deaipyoess b€ rotdro (ro cvppépor) 
rots pev ldudras els cpa Kal vy Kai ta érixrnra: unless indeed this be 
taken as an argument of the later authorship of the Axes. ad Alexandrum., 

duvdpers| either ‘ power’ of various kinds, ‘opes ac civilem potentiam’, 
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o’Tw yap dv dopadéoratos 6 Bios ein. AaBwpev 
TOWUY OMOLwWS Kal TOUTWY ExaaTOY Ti ETTLY. 

5 = eUryévera sev ovv éotiv €Over prev Kai mode TO 
avroxGovas i dpxaious cival, Kal ryeuovas Tous 
m™ pto"r ous Smepveny kai moXous émipaveis ryeyovevat 
eE auTwv él Tos <atonpgnas:: dia OE evryevera 1] 
dm dvopwv 4 amo yuvaiKwv, Kal yunowwTns am ap- 


Muretus, Victorius, ‘potentiam’, Vet. Transl.; or faculties and capacities, 
bodily and mental, ‘facultates’, Riccob. The first seems to agree better 
with evruyiar, 

dodakéararos| referring to the third definition of § 3. 

§ 5. evyévea] in an individual or family is defined in Pol. vr (1v) 8, 
1294 @ 21, 7 vp evyéverd €oTiy apyaios mAovros Kai dpern, and VIII (V) I, 
1301 6 2, evyeveis elvat Soxovow ols mdpxee mpoydvav dperi) kal modros. 
Rhet. 11 15. 2, 3. Plat. Theaet. 174 E, tra dé 81 yévn vpvowrwr, ws yevvaids 
Tis €mTa marmovs mAovcious Exwr dmopijvat, which seems to have been the 
current definition of evyévera at Athens in Plato’s time. 

avréxovas| Herod, 1 171, Thuc. 1,2 and 6, Arist. Vesp. 1076, Eur, Ion 
29, 589, 737, of Athens ; Isocr. Panath, § 124, also of Athens ; Paneg. § 24, 
25, Dem. de F. L. § 296, of the Athenians and Arcadians. Quint. 111 7, 26, 
laudantur autem urbes similtler atque homines. Nam pro parente est con- 
ditor,; et multum auctoritatis affert vetustas, ul tis gui terrvradicuntur orti, 

kal jyeudvas tovs mpwrovs émupaveis| ‘and to have had for their first 
rulers famous men’, like Theseus at Athens. 

kai roAXovs erupaveits—emi rots (nAovpéevors| ‘and many men sprung from 
their race renowned for things (personal qualities, feats of arms, noble 
deeds, and such like) that are esteemed and admired’, éwi, ‘standing, 
resting upon’, ‘upon the basis, terms, or condition of ...’. 

lig dé evyévera 7} ax’ dvdpav 4} amd yuvaker] ‘privately, in a family, it 
may be derived either from the father’s or the mother’s side’, i.e. from 
famous ancestors on either. 

ynovsrns am apdow] ‘legitimacy on both sides’, in birth and citizen- 
ship. ‘yrjotos, opposed to vobos, IL. A 102, vie dum Ipiapowo vdGov Kai yr 
ovov, Plat. Rep. VII 536 A, rov vobov te Kai rov yunovov, and also to mowros, 
elomoinros, deros vios, Dem. c. Leoch. 1095, 5, TO pev yap yenouav € €or oTay 
i} yov@ yeyovds, Kai 6 vopos raira paprupel héyor, iy dy eyyujon warip F 
ddeAgos i) wawmos éx ravrns elvas maidas yonvious:..momros 8 oporoyar 
eivat chaiverat ov« eiaroinGeis vero rob Sevehaunqearog avrov x.r.A. and 1099, 
19; and hence metaphorically ‘genuine’, real, true, as opposed to spurious, 
fictitious. Plat. Rep. 1X 587 B, puas pew (doris) yynoias, dvoiw dé vodow, 
On the yyjows woditrns, cf. Ar, Pol. 111 5. The conditions of citizenship 
vary according to the form of constitution, and the number of the popula- 
tion, In the normal state no Bavavoo or Onres, NO mechanics or paid agri- 
cultural or still less slaves, should be admitted to the rights of 
the number o! nk cca (legitimate by birth) 

ted; in th site cas? a more stringent rule 
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- t f = . ‘i = f 
Qoiv, kal waomep émi TOAEWS TOUS TE TPWTOUS YyVYwpI- 
. ~ t No ~ 
mous 4 ém dpeTi | TAOVTH 7 GAAW TH TOY TILwW- 
| 5 > * F 4 
pévwv, Kal mroNXovs émipaveis Ex TOU Yyevous Kad p. 17. 
at 4 4, SF F 
avépas Kal yuvaikas Kal véovs Kal mpeoBuTepous. 
b] a af 4 - 
GevTexvia O¢ Kal moXvTEKVia ovK adnda. EoTt O€ TM P. 1361. 
P ag \ # _— eM Ei) i ‘ \ rT fl fF 
Kowa pev [evTeKvial, veoTtys av 7 woAAH Kat ayabn, 
)" ' ? y f =.’ 
dyaOy S€ Kat’ dpeTny cwpaTos, oiov péeyebos KadXos 
* fF ~ F 
ioxuy duvamw aywuotikny' vvxns d€ cwippocury 
\ LJ i i r] i Se \ » # i ie 
kal dvdpia véeov dperal. ola o€ EvTEKVia Kal TONU- 
| 1 oof r ‘ \ + . ~~ 7 
TEKVia TO Ta lola TEKVa TWOAAa Kal ToLlavTa Eivat, 


prevails ; and then, evropotvres & Gyhov xara puxpov mapatpourrat Tovs &€x 
Sovhov mpatov } SovAns, elra Tovs ami yuvakdv" rédos be povow rovs ef 
apdoiv aoray moXiras movotow—as was the case at Athens, 

kat @owep ent modews| and as in the case of a city (so in the private 
family, idia), the distinction of its founders for virtue or wealth, or any- 
thing else that is highly valued, and a number of illustrious members of 
the race, men and women, young or advanced in years’, 

§ 6. 1 xow@| ‘the community, the commonwealth’, resfud/ica, ro 
kowov tar "Idvev, Herod, V. 109, Trav Sapuiwov, VI. 14, tov Swaprinréwy, VI. 
58. ‘r@ Kowa communi recte vertit Muretus, Latini enim Graecos imi- 
tantes gentem, nationem, rempublicam, civitatem appellant comme. 
Cic. in Verr. II 46, statuae a communi Siciliae, quemadmodum inscriptum 
videmus, datae. Item, I 28, quomodo iste commune Mihadum vexarit’, 
Schrader. Comp. Fr. Commune. Germ. Gemeinde. 

Wuyis 6€ t@dpocvry kai dvdpia veov dperai] This is a statement of what 
young men owghf to be; their character, what they actually are, is 
minutely analysed and described in 11 12, under the second head of #6n, 
Cc. 12—I7. avdpia appears as one of their characteristics in § 9: cwppo- 
ov, self-control, is #e¢ characteristic of this age, and is therefore not 
mentioned. 

evrexvia| The strong feeling of the blessing of children, implied, 
though not directly expressed, in evrexvia, especially characteristic of the 
Jews, appears also in the Greek writers, as Euripides, who uses evrvyeiv 
and dvervyeiy to express the possession and the absence of a family, as 
though the possession of them were happiness, and the want of them 
misery. See lon, 699, 772, 775, Androm. 429 (Paley’s note), and 713. 

rotauta| ‘such’ as above described. On this use of rotodros, implying 
a notion suggested by a previous expression, see Stallbaum’s note on Plat. 
Phaed. 80 c, édy pe Tis Kai yaptertws Exar TO odpa TeAevTHOH Kal ev Tor- 
avry (i.e. _xaptéoon) apa. Compare, é#ter alia, 59 A, 67 A. Thue. 111 58, 
vopitay ev yi Te didia rievar Kat —~ avdpacoe rovovrots (of the like sort, 
i.e. @udios). Dem, d. F, L. § 103, dh * Goa ovTos alrios oKxeWrdpevot, Kai 
xapw, Gv ravryns aftos 4, Kal rovvavriov apyyy, av rovaira (‘Of that kind’ 
sc. apyys aga aivynra: wemotnxa@s, woveiobe.) Arist. Pol. 1 8, 1256 a 36, of & 
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kal Odea kal appevas Onrewwv O€ apEeTH TwMaTOS pev 
kados kai peyebos, Wuyis Sé cwppoovvn Kai direpyia 
avev dvedevOepias, duoiws Sé Kal dia Kal ow Kal Kat’ 
avdpas kai kata yuvaixas Set Cnteiv Exarrov vrapyew 
TwV TOLWUTWY" SoOIs Yap Ta KaTa yuVaikas paira 
worep Aaxedamovios, oyeddv KaTa TO ipo OUK Ev- 

7 daysovovcw. mAouvTouv de pépyn vouicpatos mAnOos, 


ad adteias, Ooot Aipvas Kai €An Kai TwoTapovs 4} Oddarrav rovavrny (of the 
same kind, suitable for fishing) mpocotcovew. II 4, 1262 4 2, det &€ rotot’rous 
eivat, i.e. (from the preceding) less friendly, vi11 (Vv) 10, 1310 4 12, rovovrav 
yevous, ‘a similar family’ (similar to what had been just described). 

irepyla dvev dveXevOepias| ‘industry, without (mean, sordid, illiberal) 
unladylike habits’. 

Ta Kata yuvaixas, «.t.A.] ‘the character and conduct of the women’, 
Polit. 11 9, 1269 & 12, ert 8 fj wepi ras yuvaixas aveois (relaxation, laxity of 
manners) kal wpos tyv mpoalpeow rhs modureias BAaBepa xat mpos evdar- 
poviay ToAew@s...a0T é€v Goats wohirelats havAws Exes TO wep Tas yuvaikas, 
TO Huiorv Tis wodews elvat Sei vomitery avopobérnrov. dep exet (at Sparta) 
oupBésnev...C@ot yap dxo\aorws mpos wacav ako\aciav Kal tpvpepas. On 
the condition of the Spartan women, and the difference in the account 
given of their moral character by Aristotle, here and in the Politics, on 
the one hand, and by Xenophon and Plutarch on the other, see Grote, 
fiist. Gr. Vol. 11, p. 516 seq. 

$7. mdovrov pépn vouicparos mARGos «.7.A.| In the discussion of wealth, 
in the more exact and scientific Politics, this is denied of frve wealth. Pol. 
I 9, 1257 6 8, wal yap rov mAovrov rodAaxts TiWéact vopioparos wAAOos, bia Td 
wept Tour’ eivar THY ypnwatiotiKyy kal THY KamyAtKkyy. ore (sometimes) de 
wad Ajpos (mere nonsense, a mere joke or farce) eivae Soxet TO vopropa 
kal vouos wavraract (an absolute convention, with no reality, no true 
nature, duos, in it), pices & ovder, drt peradepévoy Te Trav ypapevwv ovOevas 
G£vov ovde xpyomov mpos ovdey trav avaykaiwy eari, kal vopiouaros mAouTay 
mo\\akis aropyret THs dvayxalas Tpodys" Kairos arowoy rowiToyr elvat wAovTOY 
ov eviropay Lipa diroeirat, kaGerep kal rov Midav éxeivov...d1d (yrotow ére- 
pov Tt Tov mAOUTOY Kai THY xpnparioricny, opOas Cyrotyres.—Aodros is defined, 
Pol. 1 8, sub fin. dpyavev rAnOos olxovoyteay kal moduriuav, ‘a stock, or 
number, of implements or instruments for economical (domestic) and 
public or political uses’. 

This confusion of money and wealth, the foundation of the famous 

‘Mercantile Theory’, is exposed by Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
Bk. Iv. See also J. S. Mill, Pod. Econ, Prelim. Remarks, Vol. I. p. 2 seq. 
‘To mistake money for wealth, is the same sort of error as to mistake the 
highway which may be the easiest way of getting to your house or lands, 
for the house and lands themselves.’ p. 84 

1 Tt is well worth while to compare the chapters of the first book of the Politics 
in which the germs of the supposed invention, the science of Political Economy, 
already appear, with the corresponding passages of the Mea/th of Nations. The 
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Yiis, Xwplwv KThows, Ett Sé éEwimAwy KTHoWs Kai BooKn- 
patwv kal dvoparodwy mAnber Kai peyeOer Kai Kare 
Suaepovtwy, Tavta b€ mavta Kai dodady Kai €dev- 
Oépia kal xpyoma. éore b€ xpnowa pev padov Ta 


vis, xoplav eros] yi, ‘territory’, the acquisition or possession of | 
public property, yapea (dim. of y@pos or yapa, little places, regions, coun- 
tries, ‘spots’,) ‘farms’, ‘estates’, ‘domains’, prfvafe properties. Or per- 
haps rather, y7 merely ‘land’ in general, and y#a the divisions of land, 
the ac/ual private properties. 
éxirka, (a division of property) ‘moveables’, moveable furniture or 
property of all kinds: opposed to ‘fixtures’, such as houses and land. 
Xen. Oecon. 1x 6 includes in it all sacrificial furniture or apparatus; and : 
articles of dress, shoes, female ornaments; and of house furniture, as 
beds. In Thuc, 111 68, & qw év r@ reiyer Emimda, yadkds kal cidnpos, it 
stands for household furniture of bronze and iron: everything of this 
kind which was in the fort, the Laced., after the capture of Plataea,con- «* 
verted into couches («Aiva:) and dedicated to “Hpa. In Arist. Pol. 11 7, 
1267 6 12, cai karaoKxevy woAAy (a large stock) ray rahoupevor érimoy, it is 
opposed, first, wf money, slaves and cattle, to land, and then, secondly, 
to the three former. Similarly in the present passage, they are distin- 
guished from cattle and slaves as znanimate moveable furniture, or ‘ ple- 
nishing’. Herodotus writes the word éwimdoa in I 94; elsewhere, as usual, 
émimda. The derivation appears to be, ra émiroAjs oxevn, ra ememoAaia, 
superficial’, They are said to be ‘superficial’, to ‘lie on the surface’, ' 
because they are not fixed or rooted, like land, houses, trees ; which are . 
all ‘ property’ nevertheless, 
ravta b€ mavra kai dodadi Kai eAevOépia kat ypyoysa] All the kinds of 
property just mentioned are ‘secure’, (in the sense, ‘that the use of it is 
always in your own power’, z7/ra), not liable to risk, as money made and 
employed in trade or commerce; and ‘liberal’, such as befit a gentleman, 
aman of ‘liberal’ education and pursuits, cultivated and accomplished 
and refined, 6 remadeupévos (madeia, 7 SiayryvooKopev Ta Kad Kal Ta aicypa, 
Aesch. c. Ctesiph. § 260); and also ‘useful’, pos ro (Hv nai ro ed giv, and 
therefore a part of genuine wea/éh (with which money is here included, 
contrary to the true theory). 
éAevOépios, as here applied, expresses the general notion of liberality, 
in character and habits of mind. In the Ethics, and most frequently 
in the ordinary language, it is restricted as a moral virtue to a species 
of liberality, that namely which manifests itself mepi doo ypnparev 
kai Aju. Eth. Mic, 11 7. The ¢dewMepios represents the gentleman 


5 4 


resemblance is sometmmes so close—see, for example, Aristotle’s account of the 
origin and use of momey in I g above referred to, and of the three earliest stages of 
civilisation indicated in c. 8, the hunting, the pastoral or nomad, and the agricul- 
tural stage (though it is true that Smith, and with him Mill, Pod. Acon. u. s., 
inverts the order of the two first and adds a fourth, the commercial stage), that 
it seems almost impossible that the notions at least should not have been suggested 
by Aristotle, though as far as IT am aware Smith never mentions his name, 
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from the democratic point of view; he embodies the notion of ‘freedom 
which is the dpos, the principle, and the end and aim of the demo- 
cratic commonwealth; he is the type of a free citizen, and therefore 
as expressive of character the term denotes ‘that which a model free 
citizen ought to be’; and connotes or implies those qualifications, parti- 
cularly education and enlightenment, which enable him efficiently to dis- 
charge the proper functions of a free citizen, and those social qualities 
and habits which fit him for such a society. This is opposed to the aris- 
tocratic conception of a gentleman which makes the character or notion 
depend rather upon birth, wealth and station; and according to which the 
ayabol, dporot, dporijes, the boni, aftimi, optimates, &c., are the nobles, 
the men of rank, and of good family in a state. See further on this sub- 
ject, Donaldson, New Cratylus, §§ 321—328. 

Another characteristic of Greek feeling, which deserves notice, Is 
brought into view in the application of the term ¢Aev@épia to distinguish 
a particular kind of property; and this is, the contempt for trade and 
commerce as a profession and a means of acquiring wealth, which as 
B, St Hilaire observes (note on 7ransi. of Ar. Pol. p. 36) was common 
to all antiquity. A similar observation is made by Béckh, Pwd/. Econ. of 
Athens, Bk. 1 c. 8 p. 43 (Transl.). 

Plato’s writings abound with contemptuous epithets and expressions 
applied to ¢uropia, carn\eia, ypyyatiotixn, xpyatiopos, and all arts and 
professions of which money-making was the only object; for instance, 
Legg. IV 1, 705 A, €umropias yap kai ypnpatiopod bia Kamnhelas eumerhaca 
avrny, 74n madipBova Kai dmira Tais Wuyais évrixrovea, avryiy Te mpos auTHy 
THY wWoAW Gmaroy Kal Gpidov motet Kai mpos rovs GAAovs avOpadrovs waaUTws, 
where trade.is represented as corrupting and demoralizing. In XI 4, 915 
D, in the course of a discussion on the legitimate objects and uses of 
trade, he makes the remark, 6:0 mavta ta wept thy KamyAelay Kal €pmropiav 
kai mavdoxeiay yern (in the actual practice of them) d:aS¢BAnrai re kai ev 
aioxpois yéyovey aveiSeow, which results from their general tendency to 
corrupt the character of those who follow these pursuits, by the immo- 
derate desire of gain which they stimulate and foster. Accordingly no 
citizen of the model state is allowed to follow any retail trade; this must 
be confined to metics and strangers, pérotcoy elvar ypeav 7} Edvov os av 
péed\Ay Karydevoew. VIII 11, 847 D, xamnAciav b€ Evexa Xpnpatiopay panre 
ovy Tovrov pyre GAXov pndevds ev Ty yopa OAq Kal wdAEt Hpiv ylyverOa. On 
Plato’s general views on this subject, as expressed in the ‘ Laws’, see 
Grote, Plato, III 431. 

Aristotle similarly condemns trade and the business and practice of 
interchanging commodities, so far as its object is mere money-making, 
xpnparerrixyn. This is the accumulation af waw#afura/, artificial property: 
the only kind of property or wealth that is natural, duoe, is that which 
can be applied directly to one’s own use, mpos xppow, and ultimately 
mpos TO €v civ, and falls under the province of oixovopexy, from which 
xpnpariotixy is excluded, Pol.1 9. Hence of the two kinds of eryriky, 
the one, which may be callec ada pearance it forms part of the 

of ceconomics (domestic ec ly) properly understood, is neces- 
6 
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dé Aéyw.ad’ wv ai mpdcodo, drodavotixa b€ ad’ wy 
undevy Tapa THY xpnow yiyveTat, O TL Kal a£vov. 
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sary and laudable; the other, 9 xawn\cx} Or peraSAnrixy, with its offspring 
usury, which dreeds money out of money, and is thence called roxos, ‘is 
justly reprehended’ and usury ‘most reasonably the object of abhorrence’. 
tis be peraSAnrixys Peyopems dukai@s, ov yap Kara piow GAN’ an’ a\Anev 
eaTiv, eRoydrara puceirat 9 GBodoorarixy Gia TO Um’ avTod Tov vopioparos 
civat THY KTHoWw Kal ovK ep Omep éropicOy. «.7.A. 1 10 sub fin, 

On the character and tendencies of éymopor, compare Xen. Cicon. XX 
27,28. In the same treatise, c. I 12, 13,14, a distinction is taken, simi- 
lar to that of Aristotle, between yprara, wealth or property which you 
can wse directly, which does you direct service, and money, which is 
excluded from the notion of property 7 ‘Ais sense, Xenophon, like Ari- 
stotle, approves of nothing but the agricultural mode of life as the best 
both for mind and body, and as cultivating and promoting the habits 
which go to form the best of citizens. See Cécon. c. VI 8, 9, 10, c. XV 9. 

These extracts will throw light upon the meaning of the word édev- 
Oépia as applied to the land and stock and buildings and moveables of 
the landed gentleman or country proprietor. They are said to belong to 
the gentleman or man of cultivation, in contrast with the degrading or 
corrupting habits engendered by trade and commerce. 

eort S€ xpnoia paddov «.7.A.] Property employed in business, and 
therefore productive, dd’ av al mpéaodu ‘from which one derives one’s 
income’, is more useful, but carries with it the notion of sordidness or 
meanness; the other, because it produces nothing but the enjoyment’, 
which proceeds from wsing it, because it is not corrupted and degraded 
by any contact or connexion with money-making, better befits the cul- 
tivated man, who should hold himself aloof from such pursuits, and par- 
takes more of the notion of caddy. Comp. 19, 25, wal vikn Kai Ti7 Tov 
xah@y, alpera te yap akapra évra. § 26, nal xrjpata deapma (kad éortt). 
éhevOepiarepa yap. Eth. N. Iv 8 sub fin. (of the peyaddyvyxos), cai olos 
kextioOat paddov ra KaAa Kal dxapra Téy Kapripey Kai @peAiuwy—the con- 
trast of ‘honour’ and ‘ profit’. 

arokavotixa d¢ «.r-A.] Comp. Metaph. A 1, 981 417, on the ascend- 
ing scale of arts, in the order of superiority in knowledge and general 
excellence. mAclovav 8 evpurxopévey reyvarv, kal Trav per mpos TavayKaia 
trav b€ mpos diaywyny (Passe-femps, pastime, diversion) odaav, det codpa- 
TEpous TOUS ToLOUTOUS éxeivwy UTokauBavopey, dia TO wy) Wpos YpHaw eva 
ras emornuas avtov. The highest in degree are ‘sciences’, the invention 
of which is due neither to necessity nor to the mere desire of amusements, 
and requires ‘leisure’: whence it happened that mathematics were first 
studied in Egypt by the priestly class. 

6 tt Kai Gfvorv| «ai emphatic ‘which is in fact af a// worth mentioning’. 

1 aréNavars is properly ‘sensual enjoyment’. In Eth. N.1 3, where the three 
kinds of lives, the dwro\averixdés, mpaxrixds or mokiTixds, and Oewpyrixos are 
distinguished and compared, the first is that which has doy for its sole object, 
the gratification of the animal appetites and desires, the satisfaction of 7d éifu- 
fenrixov ; the second has dpery moral yirtue for its ré\os; the third, @ewpla, the 
highest activily of the intellect. 
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1 te infra. [‘scribendum rod 5é olxeia elvas, quod in scripto libro, guo Victorius 
utebatur, exstat.’ Spengel, g.v.] 
aévov (Aoyou). This emphatic use of xai, to enforce the meaning, usually 
of the single word following, and attract special attention to it, is so com- 
mon in all Greek authors as scarcely to require illustration, It may be 
worth while to quote one or two prominent examples. Thuc. I 15, ravres 
b€ Forav, Goo Kai (actually) éyévovro, 97, tatirmy d€ damep cal Haro..."EAXa- 
wos, Il §1, & &€ cal yéevorro ef rovro ereAevra. Arist. Nub, 840, ri & ay 
wap exeivev kal pabor (what cow/d one learn?) ypnorov tis dy; Eur. Hippol. 
QI, row bé Kai p’ amoropeis wept; 224, Ti kuvpyeoiwy Kai wot pedern; (what is 
thy concern with hunting’), Ion, 241, ore cal @¢uts, 346, raira «cal pavrev- 
onat. Aesch. Agam. 97, dre xal dvvarov, 279. Dem, de F. L. § 87, dep 
kai yéyovev. § 97, 6 cai Gavuatw (Schifer’s note). Porson ad Phoen. 1373; 
in interrogation, Wunder ad Antig. 720. 

évravOa cai ovr@| ‘in such places and in such a way, as to &c,’ 

rol re olkxeia elvat py x-t-A.] The definition of their being our own 
or not (of ownership), lies in the power of alienation, that is, giving or 
selling. 

dAws d€ TO wAoUTEiv K.r.A.] Polit. 1 9 referred to above, pp. 79 and 81. 

1) evepyea| This technical term, and the opposition of dvvayis and 
€vépyeca which pervades Aristotle’s entire philosophy, represents mAodros 
as a mere duvayss or dormant faculty or capacity, until it is ‘developed’ 
or ‘realised’ and ‘set in action’ (energized) by use (ypyois), by applica- 
tion to the ‘service’ of its owner. On this ‘fundamental antithesis’ of 
Sivaues and évépyera as a physical, moral, and metaphysical conception, 
consult Metaph. © 6—9, and Bonitz Cowwm.; Trendel. £/. Log. Arist. 
§ 6, p. 61, Kategorienlehre, p. 157 seq., Comm. ad Ar, de Anima, Lib. 11 
p: 295— 312; Grant, Essays on Ethics, Ess. iV. p. 181 seq. (1st ed.) [p. 231 
(3rd ed.)}. | 

§ 8. omovdaiov] As émtecens is transferred from the special sense of a 
particular kind of goodness, i.e. equity, or merciful consideration, to the 
sense of ‘ good’ in general, (sce amfe, note on I 2,4); SO omovdaios (serious, 
earnest, Xen. Cyrop. 11 2. 9, 3. 8, as opposed to maitwy! ‘in jest’), to levity 
and frivolity ; and thence, in the sense of something solid and substantial, 


1 Eth. Nic. x 6, 11774, 3, Bedriw re héyouer Td orovéaia Tay yeholwy Kal rav 


pera wadeds, kal tov BeAtiovos del wal poplov cal dvOpwrov croviaordpay tiv 
évépyeuar, 
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sound and true, to @addos, light, empty, trifling and worthless) acquires a 
moral sense coextensive with aya@os, and is opposed to qaiAos, Plat. Rep. 
VII 519 D, Legg. vI 757 A, &c. as the sound and solid to the light, empty, 
and unsubstantial. This familiar application of the word is recognized 
(as in the parallel case of émecxns, Eth, N. v 14) by Aristotle, Categ. c. 8, 
10 6 7, olov amo tis apetis O omovdatos’ Te yap apetryy tyew omovdaios 
Aéyerat, GAN’ ov rapwripas amo tis dperijs (i, e. the wofion is derived from 
dpern, but not the word itself). Plat. dpa, p. 415 D (ed. Tur. p. 888) 
amovbaios 6 Tehéws ayabos. 

There is however one point of difference between émesys and 
amovbdaios, that omovdaios is extended to every kind of excellence, like 
aya@os, whereas émeuns is confined to the expression of excellence in 
human character. Also erovdaios has another sense distinguishable 
from the preceding, as opposed to yedoios, the ‘serious’ to the ‘ jocose’ 
or ‘ridiculous’, Aen. Cyrop., Il 3. I, rowtra kai yedXoia kai omovdaia 
eheyero, and Symp. VIII 3, owovdaiat Oppves, ‘grave and serious’. oovdy 
and waidia ‘jest’ and ‘earnest’, ‘ serious work’ and ‘play’ or ‘ sport’, are 
constantly brought into contrast by Plato. 

$9. onpetov evepyerixis d0éns| ‘a sign or mark’ (in the recipient of the 
honour) ‘of a reputation for beneficence, of a capacity for or tendency (-iKds) 
towards doing good’, All these * marks of honour’ here specified, being 
intended for the use of the fud/ie speaker, have themselves a public or 
national character. Eth. Nic, 1X 16, 1163.44, rijs wey yap aperis Kal Tis 
evepyecias 7 TY?) -yépas...o0Tw b€ Fyew roiro Kal €v Taig wodtreias chaiverat. 
ov yap Tiwarat 6 pndev ayabox ra Kow@ ropitwr’ Td Kowdy yap Sidora TO TO 
KOWOY evepyeToivrt, Tian Se Kowdr, 

ov pay dda] ‘ not but that’, ‘though at the same time’, marks a qualifi- 
cation of, or exception to, too large and unlimited an assertion: ov pip 
(GAws) adda (rode). ‘Those who have already done good are fairly and 
more than all others entitled to such signs of reputation—not however 
that this need be understood absolutely, so as to exclude the capacity or 
inclination to do good as a title to honour.’ 

i) GAws fj) évravda 4) woré] ‘either entirely, absolutely, or at particular 
places or times’. 

modhoi yap bia pikpa doxodvta x.7.A.] Trifles acquire importance, and 
confer honour, on special occasions, under special circumstances of time 
and place. Thus what is in ordinary cases a very trifling and unimpor- 
tant action, as the gift of a cup of cold water, becomes under the circum- 
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stances in which Sir Philip Sidney gave it at the battle of Zutphen a 
renowned act of self-denial and heroism. And under other and different 
circumstances the same cup of water may assume an importance which 
does not naturally belong to it. ‘For whosoever shall give you a cup of 
water to drink in my name, because ye belong to Christ, verily I say 
unto you, he shall not lose his reward.’ Mark ix. 41, Matth. x. 42. 

pepn Tusis] Some of these are enumerated in Homer, Il. M 310, 
TAavee, rin 5H vot Teri uerba pahuora py Te Kpéact r be mAcios Sera- 
evo. ev Auxiy 3 mares b€, Geavs ais, eloopoaot ; kal Téuevos vepoperOa péeya 
iene map’ Gx Oas,—xaddv, putadijs kal dpovpys mvpopopow ; comp. Z 194, 
© 161, 

Gvoia] as those that were instituted by the Amphipolitans in honour 
of Brasidas, Eth. Nic. V ro, 1134 4 24, olov ro Avew Bpacida, Thuc. Vv 11, 
Kai 7d Aowrdy of *"Audumodirae wepiépEavres avrov Td javnpetovy ws Hpwi Te 
€vTéepvovet Kai tiuas dedoxacw dyavas Kal érnoiovs Ovoias x.r.A. Victorius 
quotes from Plutarch, Vit. Flam. c. 16, p. 378 B, the honours paid by the 
Chalcidians to T. Quinctius Flamininus, ére 8é: cai caf! nas. iepeiis. yetpo- 
Tovytos amedsixvuto Titov, kal Ovaavres avt@ Tay omovday yevopéver Gdouct 
TOLava Wemomnperor. 

pvijat ev perpois kal dvev werpov] ‘ Memorials in prose and verse’, pos- 
sibly epitaphs; but rather, as these may be included in raqou, to be under- 
stood (as Vict.) of poems and prose compositions zz memoriam, such as 
the English work that bears this title, poems in honour of the illustrious 
dead, and panegyrics in prose, like some of Isocrates’ speeches and 
Xenophon’s Agesilaus. Philosophical dialogues too were sometimes 
inscribed to the memory of departed friends and named after them, as 
Aristotle’s Gryllus and Eudemus, and Theophrastus’ Callisthenes, &c. 
Introd. p. 53. 

yepa|] gifts of honour; as proGoi, ‘rewards.of merit’, not money, for 
mere #s¢e, such as privileges conferred on princes and persons of dis- 
tinction éml pyrois yepacww marpexai Baetdeiat, Thuc. I 13; constantly in 
Homer, (pars praecipua, donum praecipuum, principi prae aliis datum, 
Damm, ex. Homer.) as the prime of the spoils, the fairest of the captives, 
xoupyv, iv dpa pot (Achilles) yepas é&eXov vies "Ayacdy, Il. I 56, the largest 
portion of meat; or drink, at the banquet, Il. M 312 (quoted above). 
Eth. Nic. Vv. 10, 1134 6 8, puoOos apa ris Boréos,.rotro dé rin Kal yépas. 
_ Fritzsche, ad h. 1., quotes. Plato, Rep. VII. 516 C, ryai kai Grawos kal yepa, 

and Legg. XI 922 A. 

rexevn| From réurecv,.something ‘cut off? and appropriated, as a por- 
tion of land, to the special service of a. God or hero; also to chieftains 
and kings during their lifetime for their own use. Frequent in Homer, 
as Il, M 313 (u.s.). Z 194, kal pry of Avkioe répevos tapov eEoyov adday, 
Y x 391. 

mpoedpiat foot! Snpdovac] The privilege of the ‘foremost or front 

t public spectacles, public assemblies, games, the theatre, &c, 

73 &c.), and ‘maintenance at the public expense’, at 
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Bapixd, oiov mporkuyjces Kai éxoTaces, Sapa Ta 


Athens in the Prytaneum or @édos (Dem. de F. L. §§ 279, 361), cirnoes ev 
IIpvraveio, Arist. Ran. 764, Pac. 1084, Acharn. 125, Dem. u. s. and 
§§ 35, 259; both of these privileges were conferred in acknowledgment of 
meritorious public services, and are often named together, Arist. Equit. 
573, Kal orparnyos ov8’ dy eis | ray mpd rou citnow jrno’ épopevos Kieaive- 
rov’ | viv 8° day pt) mpoedpiav hepacr kai ra citia, | ov payeiobai haow. Ib, 
702, KAéwv droka oe vi) ti mpoedpiav tiv ex Tvdov. AX. i800 mpoedpiay" 
oLov Syropat oa’ éya | ek tis mpocdpias éryarov Oeaipevory. 709, “AX. dtorvyw 
gov Tay IIpvraveia wird, 

Ta BapBupixa, oloy mpockuynres|] mpooxivnors, from mpos, and Kuveiy, ‘to 
kiss’, denotes the oriental and ‘ barbarous’ custom of saluting by ‘kissing 
the hand to’ another, in token of inferiority and subjection, and thence is 
applied to any act of servi/e obeisance or homage, or to worship and 
adoration in general: in the last or metaphorical sense it is found in | 
most of the best Greek writers. This practice may very likely have been | 
accompanied by the analogous one of prostration, as the two are often | 
found associated together in one expression. It was distinctive of Or7- | 
ental barbarism; and prevailed amongst the Medes, Herod. 1 119, of 
Harpagus and Astyages, the Persians, Id. I 134, évrvyyavorres 8 a@hAr- 
Rove €v thot ddoict, ra be av tee Siayvoln ei cpoiol elot of ovvrvyyavorres. | 
dvti yap Tov mpomayopevew addAnXovs, PiA€over Tois oTowact. iv d€ F ovTEpos | 
Umodeéorepos OALy@ Tas mapetas iieovrar’ jv bé woAA@ y ovVTEpos ayevve- 
OTEpos, TpoTTiTVeY TpogKLVEEL TOY Erepov, and the Egyptians 11 80, arti rod 
mporayopevew addqAovs é€v THOt Gdoiot MpooKuveoveL KATLEVTES EXPL TOU ‘you- 
vatros Thy xetpa. Obeisance by pros/ration, the salam or sofoo, differs from | 
this, though they probably were often used together, It is the latter that 
is referred to, as a barbarous practice and unworthy of a free Greek, by 
Aeschylus, Agam. 919 (Dind.), and Pers, 594, comp. 152. They appear 
to be confounded by Euripides, Orest. 1507, mpooxuryd o°, dvat, vopotre 
BapBapoct mpoorirvéy. Plato distinguishes them, Legg. x 887 kg, 
mpoxuANigets Gua kal mpockuyyoes. Stallb., in his note on this passage 
of Plato, cites, in illustration of the mpoox’rnos, Lucian. Encom. De- 
mosth, § 85, kal ry xeipa r@ crdpart mpoodyorras, ovdev GAN’ 1 mporkuveiv 
tméhaBov, (Cf. Isocr. Paneg. § 151, (of BapSapor) e£erafopevoe pos av- 
Trois Trois Bactheiois Kal mpokahivdovpevot kal ravra tporov puxpdy obpoveiy 
peAerarres, Ovnrov pev avdpa mpogKuvotrres Kab daipova mpocayopevortes, 
K.T-A. S.] 

exaracts 1s the abstract conception of ‘getting out of the way’. This 
‘making way or room’ for the passage of a person of rank seems also to 
have been characteristic of Persian manners. Victorius quotes Plutarch, 
Artax, c, 11, p. 1016 C, derarpopevos d€ (6 Kipos) ry vixen, eal peatds av 
opps Kat 8pacovs, dteEjkavve Body, * fioraabe menixpoi” ( out of the way, 
beggars’,) rovro de Hepavori roddakis avr@ Boavros, oi pev ‘eioravro Tpor- 
xuvourres. Herodotus, 11 80, says of the Egyptians, ouppepovrat b€ Kai 
rode Gh\o Alyirriot ‘EMjvar pouvoure AaxeSampoviouwt’ oi vedirepat auTéwy 
Toigt mpeaBvrépor cuvruyxavovres elkovot Tis abou Kal extparorvrat’ «al 
emtovat e& Edpns vranoréara. So Simonides to Hiero (Xenoph, Hiero 
VII 2, comp. § 9), in enumerating his privileges as a tyrant, vranoravrat 
3 dro tév Odxwy oday te mapaywpaor: and Aristotle of the respect due 
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from youth to age, Eth. Nic. rx 2, 1165 @ 28, cai mavri b€ ra mpeoBurépo 
Tiny thy Kad 7AcKiay, Umavacraces Kal KarakAicet Kal Tois Totoro, Cic. 
Cato Maior 18.63. On the deference paid to old age, enjoined dy /aw at 
Athens, see Aesch. c. Tim. § 24. Xen. Symp. 31, dravicravra: b€ por Hd 
kai @akov, kai ddav éFioravrat of mAovotws’ and de Rep. Lac. xv 6, of the 
customs at Sparta, cal €dpas é€ mwavres vravioravrat Baie, mAjy ovK 
ébopo: x.t.A. Another illustration of ékaracts is the custom, once gene- 
rally prevalent, of ‘giving the wall’ to a superior, as a mark of respect, 
céder le haut du pavé. (Dict. Acad. Fr.) (Ovid, Fasti, v 67, (senex) 
et medius tuvenum, non indignantibus ipsis, tbat, et interior, si comes 
unus erat and Horace, Sat. 1 5. 17, ‘comes exterior’, §.] 

mpocxuryoes, exorages| The plural of aésfract nouns denotes the 
various individual acts or moments or states included under the general 
conception. 

Sapa ra map éxaoros rina | ‘quae apud singulas gentes in pretio sunt’, 
Victorius: who illustrates by the olive crown as a prize in the Greek 
games, and quotes Horace, Ep, Il 2. 32, clarus ob id factum donts orna- 
tur honestis, of the prize of valour, bearing a special value in the Xoman 
Military service, assigned to ‘ Lucullus’ soldier’, Of the words by them- 
selves this interpretation is perfectly fair and natural; but in connexion 
with what follows (as Aristotle seems to have intended, «ai yap ro 
éapov...) they may be understood somewhat differently, and the map’ 
éxaoros referred to ‘the individuals of the two classes’ mentioned imme- 
diately after, the prroxpyparot and didoripor. 

§ 10. Tadparos 8é ape vyieta} Health, as a bodily excellence, neces- 
sarily implies vigour and the power of active exertion for the fulfilment of 
the duties of life, without these it is no dpery at all, and no subject of con- 
gratulation to the possessor. Health is said to be the dpery of the body, 
in reference to the doctrine of the proper gpyov of anything; see 
note on p. 4oc.2§12. Life is the special function of the body (Eth. 
Nic. 1 6), and health is life in its best form, as far as the body is con- 
cerned, 

“Hpodcxe J PO aaa native of Selymbria, in Thrace on the 
»pontis ; to guished from another less known physician, Gor- 
Plat. Gorg. 448 B, 4568. On Herodicus and 
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his medical practice, see Plat. Phaedr. 227 E, and Heindorf’s and Ast’s 
notes; also Rep. 11 406 A seq., where an account of him and his system 
of self-tormenting is given. Protag. 316 E}. 

Trav avOparivev| See note on c. 1 § 7, 6? dddas airias avOp@mnas. 

§ 11. Personal beauty has no absolute standard or uniform expres- 
sion, manifesting itself in the same forms at all periods and under all 
circumstances. It is re/affve, not only to-the three stages of human life, 
youth, prime (ax) and old. age, but also to the habits and functions 
natural and appropriate to each of those stages;. manly and athletic 
exercises, in the way of fvaiaéng, to youth; military service, the impera- 
tive duty of an active and able-bodied citizen, to middle age; sedentary 
and intellectual. pursuits, to old age, yet so. that. strength and vigour 
remain adequate to-the. endurance of ordinary or ‘necessary’ labours— 
extraordinary exertions; as in athletic exercises and service in the field, 
being no longer required. The habit of body which is fitted to the 
exercise of these several functions: at the corresponding period of. life is 
a constituent element of its personal beauty. 

véov pev ovv kaos «T.A.]| When it is said that the beauty of a young 
man consists partly in the possession of a body in a serviceable state for 
undergoing the labours and pains incident to the race and feats of 
strength, the meaning seems to be that the robust habit of body and the 
muscular development required for the one, and the zvdicafions of activ- 
ity combined with strength, which appear in the outward form, necessary 
for the other, are pleasant to the eye, both in themselves and also as 
suggesting a fitness or adaptation or harmony of the exterior of the per- 
son with the habits and pursuits which are appropriate to youth. 

mpos amoAavoty| means no more than the mere enjoyment afforded by 
the szght of personal beauty. Victorius, who suggests another interpre- 
tation, concludes finally in favour of this. 

of wevrafAot xaddtorot] The combination of a natural aptitude or 

1 Macaulay, in his celebrated Essay on Bacon, Zain. Rev., July, 1837, selects 
these opinions- of Plato, which he describes at length from the passage of the 
Republic, as to the value of Herodicus’ system of medical practice, as one of the 
illustrations of the contempt for all that is useful and practical which pervades 
the Platonic philosophy ; contrasting this, much to the disadvantage of the ancient 
philosopher, with the opposite spirit and tendency of the Baconian system, which 
aims, as he assumes, exclusively at practical. and attainable good, and promotes 
the investigation of truth solely with a view to the substantial and solid benefit of 
the human race. Schrader cites Dial. de Orat. xxim 4 We in corpore quidem 
valetudinem medict probant, quae animi anxietate contingat. Parum est aegrum 
non esse; fortem et lactum et alacrem volo. Prope abest ab infirmitate in qua sola 
fantlas laudatur. 
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capacity (medvxaot mpos) for strength and speed, vigour and activity, as 
evidenced by success in the various exercises of the mévra@doy, and the 
outward expression of these faculties in the configuration of the body, 
when accompanied with beauty in the shape, symmetry, and expression 
of the features, is the highest form of personal beauty in the young man. 
‘Die tibung im Pentathlon war wegen der verschiedenartigkett der 
Sinf wettkhampfe ganz vorsiiglich das werk junger rustiger manner mit 
elastischem leibe. Die Pentathlen seichneten sich daher durch gleichmds- 
sige starke der glieder, allseitige gewandtheit und kirperlich harmo- 
nische bildung vor allen iibrigen vortheilhaft aus, und werden daher 
vom Aristoteles als die schinsten Agonisten genannt’ Krause, Gynin. 
u. Agon. der Griechen, Vol. 1, p: 494, abschn. V1 § 31. The exercise of 
the wevra@\oyr is therefore mentioned in the passage before us as belong- 
ing solely to the period of youth?. 

The seévra@\ov consisted of five exercises as the name implies. These 
are enumerated in an epigram of Simonides, Anthol. 67 (73), Bergk, 
Fragm. Lyr. p. 791, 

“Io@pia kat Tvéot Adar 6 bitwvos évixa 
dApa, mwodwxeinv, Sicxov, dxovra, mdAnv, 
and in an epigram of unknown authorship quoted by Eustath. ad IL ¥, 
p. 1320, Anthol. émtypapura adéomora CCCLIV, 
GApa moder, Sioxov te Body, Kai deovros épat, 
kal Spopos, 7b€ mwahy* pia & érhero mace redevrh. 

The same five are named in the Schol. on Pind. Isthm, 1 35, and in 
the Schol. on Plat. Erast. c. 4. 135 D, mdAn, olyuvvos (i. €. dxav), adApa, 
dicxos, cai Spouos. On the wévraddor and its contents, see Krause, Of. 
cit. p. 476 seq. abscha. V1 § 29. 

IIlvyyy, boxing, was therefore not included in the wévraédov ; and we 
are driven to suppose that the concluding words of § 14, 6 6€ mace wévra- 
6Xos, which certainly according, to the ordinary laws of the interpretation 
of language ought to include it with the rest of the foregoing exercises, 
are one amongst many instances of Aristotle’s carelessness in. expressing 
himself, and affirm something which he could not really have meant. 
wact, if it can be said to have any meaning at all, must be understood 
simply to imply, that the wévraf\ov combines in one the greatest number 
and variety of the single and. separate exercises: Such is also the opinion 
of Krause, Of. cz/. p. 258,.n. 6. He observes that such a conclusion (as 
would naturally be drawn from the words of Arist.) is opposed te all the 


1 The mévra@\os however, though by the number and variety of his accom- 
plishments he is superior to all other athletes, yet in regard. of certain special 
excellences, as compared for instance with the runner or wrestler, he is only 
second rate. Plat. Erast. 135. The philosopher in the popular sense, Aristotle’s 
mwewasdevpévos, the man of universal attainments, is compared to the all-accom- 
plished athlete. “Ap évvod olor héyeis rev Piddcvogor dvdpa; doxels yap wot Ae-yew 
pedi ptcti dents scenaniiiciniena ie ha ates seine 
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notices which we find in the ancient writers. Aristoteles honntle hier in 
bekannten dingen die mehr worte bedirfende deutlichkett einer gedrun- 
genen pricisen, und in gemessener gradation fortschrettender redewetse, 
welche thm eigenthiimlich ist, aufopfern, da ja doch gedem Hellenen die 
Siinf bestandthetle des Pentathlon bexannt waren. 

dxpatovtos 8€ x.7.A.] The simplest way of filling up the elliptical con- 
struction seems to be to supply xedAdos after dxpdfoyros, and yépovros in 
the next clause, and mequxéva from the zmmediately preceding redveacw 
after woAemixovs in the former clause and ixavdy in the latter. The re- 
quired sense may be equally well supplied by repeating (as Victorius) the 
first words of the sentence, dxudtowros 8¢ (xadAos) (rd) mpds peév movous Twvs 
mokepixous (ypyotmov exer TO o@pa); but the consideration of the imme- 
diate proximity of re@vxaow seems more in favour of the other, 

ixavov| fit for, strong enough for, capable of. 

dAvrov] causing no pain, no painful impression or repulsion, in con- 
sequence of the absence of all the ordinary deformities or disfigurements 
incident to old age. 

ay TO yripas A@Barac| i.e. éxelvor & ro yhpas AwBara. This unusual and 
irregular form of attraction of the relative to the case of its antecedent, 
where, had the antecedent been expressed, the relative should have been 
the zominative to a succeeding verb, is exemplified by Matthiae, Gr. Gr. 
§ 473, obs. 1, from Herod. 1 68, ovdév nw eiddres ray nv..., Thuc, VII 67 
ag’ ov npiv wapecxevacra, Add to these, Plat. Protag. 334 C é» rovross 
ols wéeAXet €deoGar, de Rep. V 465 D, evdatnovifovra exeivor ov rovrots vrap- 
xe. Dem. de Cor. p. 318, 19, § 277, oud’ ep’ a cupeper tH moder ypArac. 
And from Aristotle, this passage, and Rhet. 1 2, 11, €£ ay érvyev. In 
Dem. c. Steph. p, 1116, wepi av pay Katyyopnta: A€eyerw, which has been 
cited as an instance, xarnyopyra is the irregular passive ‘has been ac- 
cused’, and therefore wepi oy need not be interpreted as qepi éxeivwr a; it 
is for wepi exeivoy mepi ov. Another doubtful example is Eur. Med. 262, 
rov Sovra 7 avira Ovyarep’, Avr é€ynwaro, where Seidler retains this (the 
v.1.), and regards jv as a case of attraction for avrjy 7. An analogous 
case of this kind of attraction is Sophocles’ ofas y' ¢uov, Trach. 443, for 
ola €yed elu. 

§ 12. icxvs] bodily strength, is defined, in a very superficial and per- 
functory manner, with a special view to strength in personal encounter— 
aS appears in the several forms it takes, though it is afterwards more 
definitely expressed in adyamortixy) apern—as the power of moving some 
one else (érepov may possibly be neuter, something else, anything whatso- 
ever), by pulling, or pushing, or lifting (possibly referring to the encounter 
of Herakles with Antaeus, who showed his great strength by ‘lifting’ 
him off the ground into the air; or, if érepov be neuter, by lifting any 
heavy weight), or squeezing, or crushing ; which seems to be intended for 
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a complete analysis of the different ways in which a person or thing can 
be ‘moved’ by another. 

§ 13. peitou] agrees with ri understood after dpery: the accusative 
peifova, with twa understood in ro urepéyew, would be more usual. Two 
Mss read peifova. ‘Excellence in size’ implies superiority over the 
average (people in general), in length (height), depth (thickness), and 
breadth, but only (superior) to such an extent as not to impede the 
motions (of the body) by the excess (of size), lit. to one being only 
so much greater as not to make the body’s motions (slower than they 
otherwise would be, or than they ought to be, ie.) Zoo slow. Mijxos, 
Bados, and mAdros are the three dimensions of space; but it is not quite 
certain how they are applied here to the proportions of the human body ; 
peijKos or Bados might possibly represent the abstract height. I have 
taken pijxos in this sense here because it is found in Homer to represent 
the ‘stature’ of a man, and paxteros for ‘tallest’, Odys. A’. 309, Otus 
and Ephialtes, avs 83) paxiarovs Opewre Ceidmpos dpovpa, and 312, arap pijKés 
ye yever ny évveopyoint., v. 71, of the daughters of Pandareus, pijKos es 
errop’ "Aprepuis ayy, and in Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. II 5, eis piicos avéa 
Ta g@pata. Mixos therefore is the man’s height, mAaros the breadth of the 
body, measuring from right to left, and Bafos the depth or thickness, 
measuring in the direction backwards and forwards. Baéos, though it can 
be applied to vertical measure, up and down, yet as in the ordinary lan- 
guage it represents only what is de/ow us, and not what is adove, could 
hardly be applied to the more than average stature of a Za// man. 

§ 14. é« peatvoe kai ieyvos| for boxing and wrestling ; rdyous, for the 
foot-race. 

kai yap o tayus loyupos éorw] seems to be added as a mere passing 
observation, or note upon rayovs: and the yap, which implies that this 
clause gives a reason for the preceding, must therefore be regarded as 
due to mere carelessness of writing, there being no logical connexion 
between the two sentences. (If there were any such connexion between 
the two, the meaning could only be, that the relation of strength and 
= Sad as genus and species, speed being only a variety of strength, is the 
reason for book abstaduction of Pa into the list of He pee virtues; the 
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235, Trach. 776. See also Lobeck, Aj. 239, p. 177. This distinction, 
which has been doubted by some scholars, is now I believe generally 
accepted. At all events it applies very well here, where the simple notion 
of flinging or hurling, once for all, from you, as a stone, would be quite 
inappropriate to the motion of the legs intended to be described. perretw 
Ta oxeAy is to ‘toss about’ or ‘swing the legs’, backwards and forwards, 
again and again. 

xwveiv woppw| ‘to take long strides’. 

ooa Ti wAnyy| in boxing, to push or thrust away from you by the 
blow, so as aliguem de stafu deicere ; as when you knock a man down. 
- duchorépos rovros] These two last,.boxing and wrestling ; not running. 
Supply therefore, in explanation of duqerépots, OAiSew Kut xaréyerv, Kal 
ooat Ty wAnyH Suvdpevos. Victorius (and also Krause, u. s., p. 534, m. 1) 
quotes Plut. Symp. 4,-drt yap pepixrat ro wayKparioy €x Te wuypijs Kat wadns, 
éjAov, and Quint. Inst, Orat. II 8, 13, as confirming Aristotle’s statement. 
Other ancient authorities are given in Krause’s notes. 

On the fancratium, and the size, strength, and skill required by those 
who engaged in it, see Krause, u. s. p. 534—535, adschn. VI § 4I. 

Compare with the four preceding sections the following passage of 
Plato on the use of athletic exercises. Legg. VIII 832 E seq. €ore your mar- 
Tov ToNesukaTaroy 7) caparos ofitTns TWavrws, 4 pev awd Tav Todav, 7 Se 
kai amd Tar yeipar’ duyety pev Kal elev 7 Tar woday, 7 S€ év tais oup- 
mAoxais (the wayxparer, and especially wrestling) payn cal cvctacrs ioyvos 
kal pans Seopern, ) 

§ 15. evynpia] supr.§ 4, ‘fortunate old age, good fortune or happiness 
in old age’. 

Bpadvryjs] ‘ tardiness’, i.e, slow approach. or progress,. 

evynpws| occurs under the form edynpos in Hippocrates, and Ar, Hist. 
Anim. IX 12, 3. 


1 Lobeck in his elaborate dissertation on the question seems to leave the 
matter in doubt; and no doubt, from the uncertainty of the Mss readings, the 
distinction of the two forms of the verb being shewn in most cases merely by the 
difference of accent, it is difficult to decide in any particular case which of the two 
forms is to be preferred: and Lobeck shews by examples that (so far as the reading 
is to be depended on) the same notion of the verb is expressed indifferently by 
either form. At the same time in the somewhat obscure summing up at the 
conclusion of his note, he seems (as I understand him) to be in favour, as a 
general principle, of the hypothesis, that a difference of form in the termination of 
a verb radically the same (he cites {\Aw or ef\\w and its numerous varieties as a 
remarkable instance) does express a corresponding variety in the signification ; as 
in the instance given, the various terminations correspond to different varieties of 


the general notion of ‘rolling’. 
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dvev rvyns] in Muretus’ excellent emendation of v. L. ay evruyqs. 

éort d€ ris «.r.A.} The causes of length and shortness of life in plants 
and animals are further investigated in the little treatise wepi paxpo- 
Buornros cai BpayvBwryros, in the collection of tracts called the Parva 
Naturalia, appended to the work mepi yvyjjs. They all belong to the 
* Physical’ department of philosophy. . p. wai Bp. 1 § 4. 

GAX’ ovdév 4 axpiBodoyia x.7.A.] Nice, exact, or scientific analysis and 
the treatment of a subject in minute detail, are out of place in a rhetorical 
treatise. Any further details on the subject of longevity would be useless 
to the rhetorician. On the various senses of dxpiSea, see Grant on Eth. 
Nic. 1 7, 18: and on the mode of handling a subject appropriate to Rhe- 
toric, Introd. on the ‘ materials of Rhetoric’, p. 11—14. 

§ 16. éuriv 6 rovodros didos «.7.A.] ‘all such are friends, as, when they 
think anything good for some particular person’ (exeiv@, some one in par- 
ticular, ‘Aa? particular person, whoever it may be) ‘are inclined to do it for 
his sake’, In this definition, friendship or love is described as a state of 
mind, a moral habit or disposition, not as a natural affection. The desire 
of doing our friend good for his own sake is a necessary accompaniment 
and consequence of the feeling or affection, but not identical with it. The 
definition is ‘rhetorical’, and does not give the ‘essence’ of the thing, as 
a scientific definition would. The definition of ¢iAia as a mados, II 4, 2, is 
in exact conformity with this, and equally deficient. In the Ethics, vitt 
2, after quoting some of the ordinary current notions of love to be found 
in the preceding poets and philosophers, he proceeds to the establishment 
of hisown. And here again the same conception of it reappears in the 
words t@ db dilm haci deiv BovdcaOat rayaba exeivov évexa. Accordingly 
diria is edvora ev avrimerovOom, reciprocal goodwill or affection ; the reci- 
procity being essential to true guAla or affection of two human beings 
to one another. For though we may be ‘fond’ of wine, @idowwos, or ‘fond’ 
of animals, there is in these cases no true reciprocity of affection. Fur- 
ther, since ‘fondness’ is applicable to three classes of objects, the good, 
the pleasant, and the useful, three classes of corresponding ‘friendships’ 
or ‘fondnesses’ are hereby determined ; but only the first of them, the 
love of the good, is the basis of true and perfect love ; and consequently 
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the highest and perfect form of ‘love’ can only exist between the good, 
redeia & early 7 trav dyabdy didia cal Kar’ dperivy Gpolwr’ obra yap rayal, 
épolws BovdAovrat GAAyAats, 7 dyaboi dyaGol & cici Kab’ avrovs, Cc. 4, init. 
In the concluding definition of c. 2, the ,ee/ing or loving disposition 1s 
introduced in the word evvocivy, det dpa evvociv addnAots kai Bovreobae 
rayaba py KavOavovras be & m1 Tay elpnnévay. These ra eipnpeva are 
the three objects of affection, This is therefore the general conception of 
love according to Aristotle. The highest form of Auman love or friend- 
ship would be evvoeiv...dua ro ayadov. 

emteixeis | Note on c. 2 § 4, p. 30. 

§ 17. evrvxia] ‘good fortune or luck’, accidental, transitory, frag- 
mentary, is opposed to ev8amovia, complete, permanent, substantial hap- 
piness, the essence of which resides in its avrapxesa or independence of all 
accidental and external conditions. Eth. Nic. 11 5 (Bekk.), 1097 4 6 seq. 
X 7, 1176 a 27 (on Bewpnrixy as the highest happiness). Polit. Iv (v11), 1, 
1323 4 23, paprupe TO Geo ypwpévors, Os evdaiwor péev eote kal parapios, Ov 
ovbév d€ rév éfwrepixdy ayaday adda 8 avrov atrés cal re mows tes elvat 
THY Piow, emel Kal rHy evrvyiavy ris evdamovias bia radr’ dvayxaioy érépay 
elvat’ Tov pev yap eéxros dyadav atriov ravTépatov kat 4 Tvyn, Sikacos 8° 
ovbeis ovde cwoPpwr awd TUxyns ovde dia THY TUynY eoti. Eur. Med, 1229, 
SdBou & emippvevros evrvyéorepos Gov yevour’ av GAdos, evdaipav 8 dp 
ov, where Paley quotes, Troad. §09, Trav & evdaimover pydeva wopeler evTU- 
xelv mply ay Savy, explaining the distinction ; and Androm. 420, jaqop pev 
dhyei Suoruxay & evdapovei. 

9 tuxn airia] On Aristotle’s conception of riyn as ‘a cause’, with fur- 
ther details, see Introd, Appendix c to Bk. I c. 10, p. 218—224. On this 
passage, p. 223. : 

yiyverOa kai vmapyew]| ‘acquisition or possession’. «ai in this and 
similar cases is properly rendered by ‘or’, Aristotle frequently expresses 
as a combination two things which are not actually, but only hypo- 
thetically, combined in the conception, which we therefore more correctly 
represent as an alternative. 

airia 1) TUXN eviwy ody Kai ai rexvat] ‘Simplicius, ad Phys. II p. 73, 6, inter 
alia haec habet: cai ray TowToy bé€ €vot mavra oyedor eis riv ruxny dyou- 
ow, GoTEe Kal Tis Téyyns olkeiay avTHY oLeiD, heyorres, TeXYY TUXHY eoTepke 
kal TUyy Texvny (Agathon ap. Ar. Eth. Nic. v1 4"), rov evruxotvra be Kal 
cbpovety qhaot (Eur. Fragm. Inc. 204), mpos 8€ rovroas dpapyev tra ray 
amo TEXMNS YyiVOMEvaY Kal aro TUXNS yivopeva’ Kal yap vyleca Kal dio TUyns Boxe? 
yiverOat dowep ard réyyns’ dupijoas yap cai muy tis Wuypov Bdap yéyovev 


1 Kal rpdrov twa wept ra abrd eorw 4 riyn Kal téxvn, KaOdrep cal "AydOw 
g@yol, réxry TUX NY, K.TA, 
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vyms. These are illustrated in the text by two examples ; health, which 
may be due to chance as well as art ; and beauty and strength, to chance 
as well as nature, 

aréyvev| ‘independent of art’. 

olov day 7 dvois| The contradiction between this and the statements 
in the scientific Physics is pointed out in the Introd., u.s., p, 223. 

evdéxerat S€ Kai rapa diow etvat] Most probably a mere occasional and 
parenthetical note, according to the usual practice of this author (comp. 
§ 14), ‘chance may give rise not only to things natural and independent 
of nature, but also to things unnatural, monstrous, or abnormal’, ra mapa 
vow tépara; on which see the reff. in Introd. p. 225. Compare the def. 
of diets in 1 10, 13, ddgece & Gy nal y rd airia efvac ray TowvTer, i.e. Tay 
mapa dow. In this case the colon should be retained after efva, the 
connexion being carried on from oioy do@v 7 dais to vyeias pev eA. as 
examples, ov ai réyvat, xal » vous airia, and the #o¢e parenthetical. 

Bonitz, however, Avrisfotel. Stud. 1 87, would alter the punctuation, 
placing a comma at efvat, and connecting this clause closely with the pre- 
ceding, in the sense, ‘of which the cause is nature, but (which) may be 
also contrary to nature’: regarding this as an instance of the Aristotelian 
custom of ‘not repeating the relative in the second of two co-ordinated 
members’, illustrated by Waitz, Organ. 25 4 35, and certainly common 
enough in our author. This is further supported by Muretus, who 
translates, ‘quae natura efficiuntur, ita tamen ut etiam praeter naturam 
evenire possint.’ 

The words quoted above from I 10, 3, seem to me to be in favour of 
the former interpretation : and the practice of introducing ‘notes’ of this 
kind is at least as common with Aristotle as that which is noticed by 
Bonitz. 

ore dé kal rév rapa Adyor dyaGay airia rvyn] Phys. 197 2 18, rai ro havat 
elvai rt mapdAoyor THY TUXHY OpOds o yap Adyos ij TOY det OvT@v 7H TaY ws emt 
To mov, 7 b¢ TUN €v TOls yryvouevots Mapa Tatra’ aor erecdy dopiora Ta Tot- 
aira, kai 7) TUXn dopioros. See further in Introd. p. 221. 

Tov mAncior| (Gyros, icrapévov), ‘one’s next neighbour’, as 6 weAas. In 
Plat. Theaet. 174 C, itis distinguished from yeirwy, 6 mAjacov Kai 6 yeiror, 
having a more extended and general sense, ‘a fellow-creature’. 

i) ef ar) NAGe povos dei @orray «.r.A.] ‘Or if one who was in the constant 
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habit of visiting a certain place’(qorrav, to go backwards and forwards, 
ever and anon, repeatedly, to frequent, haunt) ‘was the only one that failed 
to go (on some particular occasion), whilst those that went only once 
(dwaf, once for all) all perished’. It is possible that this sense of repe- 
tition in the verbal termination ay may be the origin of the other signi- 
fication of ‘disease’ illustrated on the word mvevoriay, c. 2 § 18 p. 45. 
A too-frequently repeated action might very well be interpreted as a 
diseased habit. 

§ 18. drav mepi éraivov x.t.A.| i. e. inc. 9 of this book, the chapter on the 
topics of encomium and censure, proper to the encomiastic or epideictic 
branch of Rhetoric. 


CHAP, VI, 


On the purport of this chapter, its principal divisions, and connexion 
with the general plan of the work, see Introd. p. 177. 

§1. i vmrapyovrey| On this addition over and above the theory, see 
note on c. 3 § 4; and Introd. p. 120, 

BovAevorra b€...rav mpds ro rédXos| Eth. Nic. 111 5, 1112 6 12, BovAev- 
oueba Se ov wepi raév reddy adda mepl Tay mpos ra TéAn. (This is because 
the means are within our own power to attain, the ends are not. PBovdevd- 
peba O6¢ wept ray ed jyiv wpaxroy, 1112 a 31, doa yiveras Oe Hpay...mept 
rovrwv BovAevdpueba, Ib. line 12, and this is afterwards repeated.) Ovre yap 
larpos BovAeveras el vyrdoes, ore pyr@p el meioet, ore moAuTiKds el evvouiay 
mowjret, ovde tav Kourady ovdeis wept Tov réXovs* GAA O€pevan Tédros TL, Tas 
kal dia tivwy fora: oxoroiat, «7.4. Ib. 634, otk Gy ov ely Bovdeuréy To 
TéXos, GANG Ta mpos Ta TEAD. 

arotyeia| i.¢. romovs, the ‘Elements’, the primary topics of the subject 
‘good’. See Introd. p. 127, 8. 

drhas| See note on p. 30, c, 2 § 4. The sense in which awAds is here 
intended is evidently that of good in general, as a general or abstract 
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conception, opposed to xaé” €xacroy special and particular goods. Schra- 
der’s rendering ex/ra comparationem, if it means, as it seems to do, 
‘absolute good’, ‘ good in itself’, opposed to ‘relative’ or ‘human good’— 
that which cannot be compared with, i.e. has no relation to, any other 
kind of good, but exists in itself independently—is certainly wrong. 
* Absolute good’ can have no place in a rhetorical system or in the prac- 
tice of the rhetorician; such a definition would be in direct violation of 
the principle so often laid down by Aristotle, that the rhetorical method 
must be in conformity with the materials of the art, of a popular and 
practical character, adapted to the understanding of an unlearned and 
unscientific audience. This is especially the case with definitions. See 
Introd. p. 12, 13. The general notion of good is first considered in 
§§ 1—3, and then this is applied and illustrated in particulars in the 
remainder of the chapter. 

$2. rw dy ayadov x.r.A.] The ‘popular’ character of these defini- 
tions is marked by the introductory ¢ora, ‘let it be taken for granted’; no 
demonstration is required, any current notion of good will serve our 
purpose. The same phraseology occurs again in a similar case, c. 7 § 2, 
eotw 07 Umepexor KT-A.: C..5.4 3, and Io § 3. 

‘First, ‘Good is anything that is in itself and for its own sake 
desirable (an object of choice), and that for whose sake we choose some- 
thing else (which is the ulterior end of our preference for anything); and 
that which is the universal aim, either of everything or’ (as a qualification to 
exclude inanimate things) ‘everything that has sensation or reason, or 
(would be their aim) if they were to acguwire the reasoning faculty’ (sup- 
posing they have it not yet, as infants and beasts). Comp. c. 7 § 21, 
6 AaSdvra ra mpaypara (anything) @povnow €or’ av Exacrov!), 

The first of these two definitions, which represents Good as desirable 
in and for itself, and as.¢ia¢ to obtain which we choose something else, is 
in fact identical with the second which describes it as the ultimate end 
or aim of all action and desire, only differing from it in terms. Every 
thing that we choose or desire, and every act that we perform, is as the 
means to one universal end, the Good. This view of the nature of Good 
is laid down and illustrated in the first chapter of the Nic. Eth, waca 
réxvn Kal waca péOodos, duoiws b€ mpagis re cal mpoaiperts, ayabov riwos 
etpierOar Soxet’ O16 Kadas aredyvarro (it is a current, popular, definition of) 
rayaboy, ov mavr’ échierar—ei Oy Te TeAus eats TOY mpaxTay 6 be avTd Bov- 
AGpeOa, raAXa Se did rovro (the means to the universal-end) cai _) ravra 
du’ Erepov aipotvpeda, (there is something, 1,.e, Good, which we desire only 
for itself,)...d7X0v os rovr ay ein rayaboy Kai ro apioroy, and so on. Comp. 
c. 5. Similarly at the commencement of the Politics, we find that this is 
the end of states as well as individuals, because rod elvat doxodvras dyabot 


1 Schrader quotes'Cic. de Fin, 111, move est igttur voluplas bonum. Hoc ne 
statuam quidem dicturam pater atebat, si logui posset. V.14, carum etiam rerum 
quas terra gignit educatio guaedam et perfectio est—ut ipsae vites, si logui possent, ita 
se tractandas tuendasgue esse faterentur. Add Aesch. Agam, 37, olkos 6’ avrds ef 
pOoyyhv \dBa cagdécrar’ dy Mdfeer, Eur, Iph. Taur. §1, 

AR. I, 
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Xapw wavra mparrovet mavres. Comp. III 12, init, Metaph. B 2, 996 4 
23—26, A 3, 983 @ 31, TO ov Evexa Kal radyaGdy, 

The same view of the nature of Good is to be found equally in Plato, 
from whom Aristotle may have derived it. See, for instance, Phileb. 53 E, 
seq. particularly 54 C, where good is proved to be the ov évexa, or univer- 
salend. Sympos. 205 A, where happiness, which consists in the posses- 
sion of good, is similarly represented. Gorg. 499 E, réAos elvat aracay 
Tov mpakewv To dyabby, wai éxeivou évexev Seiv mdvra rddXa mparreaOa, dad" 
ovx exeivo Trav G\Awy. Euthyd. c. 8, 278 E, seq. 

kat 60a 6 vobs x.r.A.] § And all that reason in general, or universal reason, 
would assign to each of us, and all that the individual reason assigns to 
each of us, ¢#af is good to every human being’. That is, all that this 
supreme or universal reason or the particular reason of each individual, 
would assign as suitable to each; the former what is good for all alike, the 
latter what is good for each particular individual; since these sometimes 
differ: or, as Schrader interprets it, the universal reason that dictates 
general principles or rules of action, as contrasted with 6 wots 6 rept 
éxactov, mens guae de singularibus decernit, which decides in special and 
individual cases. The reason as an agent is here opposed to mere 
nature, or to a blind natural impulse; the choice of good is a reasonable 
choice, good is what reason universal or individual would necessarily 
choose. (vois stands here in a genera/ sense for the special faculty or part 
of it @pornors', the practical reason, the calculating discursive and moral 
part of the intellect, which directs us in our choice between good and 
evil. In Eth. Nic. VI, vots in its proper sense, the intuitive and specu- 
lative reason, is distinguished from the é:avoca or discursive intellect, and 
its special virtue ppornars or practical wisdom), 

‘Or ¢hat, by the presence of which anything (not only man in soul and 
body, but also things inanimate) is put in a healthy or proper condition 
(is made what it ought to be, what is best for it to be) and made self- 
sufficing (independent of all external conditions), and self-sufficiency or 
independence in general’. On avrapxeia see note on § 3 of Chapter V, 
Pp. 74, avrdpxeta (wis. It is thus briefly defined Pol. 1v (vit) 5, init. ro 
wavra vrapyew Kal SeioOat pnOevds. 

‘Or any thing that is productive or preservative of (tends to produce or 
preserve) things of that sort, or that which is attended by such, or things 
that have a tendency to prevent and destroy the opposites of these’, 
These forms of good belong to a lower order, subordinate to ra caf atra 
ayaéa, as means tothe end, Eth. Nic. 1 4, 1096 4 10, héyeo Oat be nad? év 
eldos Ta ral? avrad Simxdpeva Kat dyaTraieva, ra de roUpTiKa Tovrwy 7) duAak- 
Tika Tes 7 Tow evarrioy kwAuTiKa God TavTa heyeo Oa kal Tpdrrov GAXov. 


1 This is actually substituted for yofs in the corresponding passages c. ¥ § 21. 
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§ 3. dxodovéei de dtyas] ‘ the term affending upon admits of two dif- 
ferent senses, either simultaneous (attendance, accompaniment) or sub- 
sequent (consequence), as knowledge attends on learning subsequently, 
but life on health simultaneously!’. dxodov@eiv and érea@ax are both used 
in logic to denote not merely something that follows, a ‘consequence’ in 
the ordinary acceptation of the words, but also an invariable or necessary 
attendant or concomitant in five different senses: (1) a preceding con- 
comitant, or antecedent, Top. I 2, 117 @ 11, Kal yap mpotepov cai vorepov 
émerat, as learning is always preceded by ignorance; Categ. c. 12, mpd- 
Tepoy €repov erepov A€yerat Terpayas...devrepoy be To pr) avTiaTpéedov Kara TH 
Tou elvat dkohovdnow, olov To év Trav dvo mpdrepov' Suoiv pév yap Svrav'deo- 
ovde? eddbs ro év eivat, wt.A. (2) a Staulfaneous Concomitant, dua: as 
health and life, Rhet. 16, 3; 7, 5. (3) a swdseguenf concomitant, or ‘con- 
sequent’, verepoy, as learning is followed by knowledge, Rhet. Il. cc. 
(4) duvaper, a virtual concomitant, dy iwzplication, as sacrilege necessarily 
implies, includes pofenfial/y or virtually the notion of theft or fraud, by 
the rule ome matus continet in se minus; and (5) reciprocal contra- 
dictories regarded as consequents, Top. B 8, 113 4 25, 9 Kara ryv avridbaow 
dxohovOnats, OF dytixatnyopoupevas, Where two terms or propositions are 
‘convertible’, avrrarpepes: such are 6 avOpwmros (gov, and ro py (mov ovk 
avOpemos : To pi) 7d ov KaAdov, and To KaAdy Wdv. It seems from this as if the 
primary sense of dxoAovéeivy were to attend or wait upon, and that that of 
‘following’ is a special and secondary signification under the general 
notion of accompaniment. Hence dxddovdos becomes Pedisseguus, a 
constant attendant, footman, or ‘follower’. The ‘simultaneous’ kind of 
accompaniment appears also in this word sometimes even in the ordinary 
language, as when Plato writes, Menex. 249 D, dxohovdet per €nov, Lach, 
187 D, pera rod warpds axodovOey: and similarly Demosthenes and the 
Orators ; and Xenophon joins it with ov». Diog. Laert. vil § 125, ras 3 
dperas Xéyovow dvraxohovbciv adAnjAas, Kal Tov piav Exovra mdoas yew, Of 
the Stoics. Plutarch, de Repugn. Stoic, c, 27, p. 1045 E, attributes the 
same doctrine in the same words to Chrysippus. 

kai ta qounrtixa tptyas| This triple division of productive causes or 
conditions is thus explained by Majoragius. ‘ Ponit tres species rerum 
conficientium quae ita distingui possunt. Quae conficiunt, aut sunt a 

1 So Quintilian, Inst. Orat. v 10. 75. Sed Aaec consequentia dico, dxodovda ; 
est enim conseguens sapientiae bonitas: ila sequentia, wapeméuera, guae poster 
Jicta sunt aut futura...hoc temporis, tiliud naturae, 
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natura, h, e. intrinsecus, aut extrinsecus adhibentur. A natura sunt, ut 
temperies humorum, et bona corporis constitutio, conficiens est bonae 
valetudinis. Quae extrinsecus adhibentur aut sunt tanquam instrumenta, 
aut sunt actiones ; instrumenta, ut cibaria:...actiones, ut exercitatio cor- 
poris, et deambulatio, quae frequenter bonam valetudinem efficit.’ This 
account, though correct in the main, requires a little further explanation 
and modification. The ground of the distinction of the first of the three 
classes, of which the illustration is rd v-yraiveww, the healthy state of body, 
active, actual health, as produced by wyceia, health in itself, we learn from 
two passages of the Nic. Eth. First, VI 13, 1144 @ 4, €rerra nai mowovor pev 
(avrat ai dperat) ody os larpext) vyierav, GAN’ ws 1 Vyiera, odTws 7 copia evda- 
poviay’ pépos yap ovea THs GAns dpetis TO €yeoOac roe kal T@ evepyetv evdai- 
pova. Here vyiera itself represents the formal cause of health, which is in- 
ternal and essential (uépas, ¢yerOar), and developes, quickens, and stimulates 
the bodily functions into healthy activity, gives health an active reality 
(évepyei), and is therefore contrasted with the efficient, and exrferwa/ cause, 
the physician, who, as the Paraphrast on the parallel passage, X 4, says, 
currypet kal PuAaTTet, Kai Omws Tapapeivy Cyrei. The second passage, X 4, 
1174 6 25, is again an illustration : ov tov avrév d€ rowov 4 Tre Hdovi TeAetot 
kai to aigOnrov te Kai 4 aicOnows, orovdaia byra, dorep ovd’  vyiew Kal 
6 larpos ouoiws atria €ort tov vyalvew : on which the Paraphrast’s (Andro- 
nicus Rhodius) commentary is, 7 per yap avry mworei pi) ove (i. €. evepyeta, 
not ‘non-existent’) ryy roi vylaivew evepyevav, o O€ ovvTnpei K.7.A. as before. 
The second and third divisions represent two kinds of extraneous causes 
or conditions, distinguished from this formal, intrinsic cause. ‘These are 
first, necessary conditions, as of health, represented by food; and se- 
condly, probable conditions, as exercise, which, as Aristotle adds, only 
produces health emi ro wodv. 

§ 4. We now proceed to the application or illustration of the 
general principles laid down in the three first sections, which continues 
to the end of the chapter ; rovrwy d€ ketwevwy x.r.A. Application of the 
two topics of ‘consequents’, dua and darepoy dxo\ovbew ; the receipt of all 
good things is an instance of the latter, because it is fol/owed by the 
possession of good things ; and the loss or riddance of evil things, which 
is accompanied simwu/faneously by the relief from what is bad, exempli- 
fies the former. This latter conclusion rests upon the principle, here 
understood, but stated in § 18, @ rd évavrioy xaxov, rovr’ dyadsv. Comp. also 
Top. T 2, 117 & 2, on Ayers and droBodai. 

$5. @ ydp vmepever «.r.A,] ‘for the amount of the excess of the greater 
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over the less, the same is the measure of the gain of the one (good) and 
the loss of the other (evil)’. yivera:, ‘becomes’, i.e. ‘amounts to’. The 
excess of the greater over the lesser good, and the excess of the greater 
over the lesser evil, is the measure of the gain in the one case, and the 
loss in the other ; ‘the loss of the ev/ being a gain, by the same rule as 
before, @ Td évavriov kakov, ToiT’ ayabar, 

§ 6. qowrexal.,.cai mpaxrixai] virtues, besides being ‘ productive of 
good’, like many other things, have also this special peculiarity, that 
they are effective of good by action. The distinction is, that whereas 
mouiy tends to some épyov or substantial enduring result, as a picture, 
or statue, or other work of art, the end of mparrew is action itself, and 
there is no further result. See the commencement of the Nic, Eth., and 
what is there said about these two réAn, Ethics and Rhetoric are rpak- 
rixal réyvat, the arts of the painter and statuary momrixai, Compare 
Introd. pp. 16—19. By the distinction here taken we find brought into 
view the specially ‘practical’ character of the virtwes, which, like the 
art that describes them, end in action: though besides-this, some of the 
virtues, at any rate, produce lasting effect, and leave results beyond the 
mere performance of the act, some Josttive benefit (as an gpyov) to an 
individual or the community. But the words here distinguished are else- 
where employed indifferently to express generally the power of producing 
an effect or result, as appears in the comparison of 5 §§3; 16;6§2. Of 
the two, roimrixds is most frequently-used in the expression of this con- 
ception, as may be seen in the following sections, 

All moral virtues must necessarily be each a form of good: for they 
produce a good moral habit, or condition, or constitution in those that 
possess them, and are besides productive (and effective) of good in their 
actions and the results of these. 

‘Each of them, its substance or true nature’ (the first Category, ri éori, 
oveia, substance what the thing is, really and essentially), ‘and qualities’ 
(the third Category), ‘must be treated separately, ywpis, apart’. This is 
done in c. 9. The contents of the chapter to which reference is here 
made shew that dperai are here confined to the 7é@:xai‘ or moral virtues, 
the ‘ virtues’ far excellence, and do not include physical, or any other, 
‘excellences’. 

§ 7. kai ryv dovyy ayabov eivac] What is here taken for granted, as 
universally admitted, that = Eeaeee is good (though 1 not saanceaded the 
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and Plato, examined, Bk. VII, c. 12, seq. and X, c. 2. Aristotle’s conclu- 
sion (in Bk. x) is that though pleasure may be regarded as good it is not 
the good, i.e. the supreme good, good in itself, because there are some 
pleasures which are not proper objects of choice and therefore not good. 
Eudemus (if the seventh book be his), seems rather to be inclined to the 
contrary view; it is said at any rate, c. 14, init., avayky ody ryv ndorjy 
dyabov rt eivat, and three lines further, dpurrov 7° ovdev kwAver ndovyy rwa 
eivat, And at the beginning of c. 13, in answer to Plato’s objection in 
the Philebus, we find, ére 8’ ov cupBaiver dia raira pr) elvar dyaddv pnde ro 
apurroy, ek ravde SjAov. This difference of view between the master and 
pupil (on the supposition that Eudemus is the author of Bk, vit) is in 
fact in exact conformity with the difference of their respective definitions 
of pleasure; Aristotle defining it as the perfecting (reAci@ors) of the évép- 
yea, but not our évepyea itself, and therefore not ‘the supreme good’; 
whilst Eudemus goes further and describes it as an ‘unimpeded energy’, 
dveurodtoros évépyera : and in fact this variation may be regarded as one 
of the principal arguments for the difference of authorship of the two 
treatises on pleasure in the Nic. Eth. The principle upon which the fact 
is here assumed in the Rhetoric, is stated in both treatises of the Ethics; 
the universal recognition, namely, of the principle that pleasure is desirable. 
See VII 14 init. and X 2, 11728 35, ot a evigTaperot a@s OUK ayadoy ov 
mavr eierat, pi) ovlev Aéywouw" O yap wact Soxei, Tour eivat Paper. 

tav dé kalév ta pev ndéa ta b€ x.7.A.] This division of «addy brings 
into view the physical and moral aspects of it united in the term beauty 
and right. xaddvy as dv, an object of pleasure, is the physical beauty 
that pleases in nature and art; in xa avro aiperoy we are referred to the 
moral side of it, that which is ‘fair’ and right, which is an end in itself, 
in itself desirable, and to be sought on its own account and with no ulte- 
rior object. It is defined in this latter sense, c. 9, 3, 6 Gv & avré aiperov 
iv érawerov 7, (its being the object of ‘praise’ confers upon it its moral 
character) 7) 6 dv dyafoy dv 430 7], drt dyabov. Comp. II 13, 9, Td per yap 
cvppepoy avr@ dyabov é€orw, ro b€ kadov amAds. Eth. Eudem. VII 15, 3, 
1248 6 18, rav yap ayaay mavrwy rédn €or, @ alta avray évera éoriv 
aipera. tovr@y b€ kaka, doa de ara oyta wavra érawera éotw. On the 
radov as a moral end, the ultimate object and motive of human action, to 
which all action should be directed and all lower interests sacrificed, see 
the fine passage of Eth. Nic. 1x 8, 1169 a 6, seq., particularly z2o—27. 

§ 8. we de xa’ év eireiv| ‘to describe good things singly’, in detail, 
by an enumeration of particular kinds of good. 

evdatovia] happiness, the universal réAos, aim and end of life and 
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action. See especially Eth. Nic. t 5, where happiness is defined by its 
three principal characteristics ; it must be Tehetov, aUrapkes, TO TOV mpar- 
Trav rédos. These same characteristics appear in the definition here given 
in the Rhetoric: réAecov corresponds to ro xa’ avro aiperov, its perfection 
or completeness being chiefly shewn in its desirability for its own sake. 
Eth. N. I 5, 1097 4 31, reXecdrepoy b€ A€youery ro Kad’ aird Si@xrdy rot dv 
€repov, Kal Td pnderore Od: GdAo aiperdv Trav Kai ka’ avra wai dia Tovd’ aipe- 
Tay, Kal‘amA@s 67 TéAevov To Kad’ avro ailperay det Kal pndemore Oi dAdo. 
roovrov & 7 evdacpovia padsar’ evar doxei’ ravtny yap aipovpeda det dc avrny 
cal ovdérore 8: GAO, risny Sé Kai ndovyy Kal voiv kal wagay dperiy aipovpeba 
pev kat Ov atra...aipovpeda bé kai tis evdaiovias yap, dia TovT@y trokap- 
Bavovres evdayovnoev. tiv 8 evdapoviay ovdeis alpeiras tovr@y yapw, ovd 
dws Oe’ GAA: Note onc. § § 1, p. 72. On avrdpxeia, the second characteristic 
of happiness, see c. 5 § 3, and note there, p. 74. The sentences of Eth. Nic. 
1 5, following those already quoted, are upon this same subject. The 
concluding summary of the contents of the chapter is, réAecow On re hai- 
verat kal avrapkes 7 evdaiovia, ray mpaxtay ovea rédos, Which gives the 
third of the conditions in the Rhetoric. A precisely similar description 
of happiness is found in Eth. Nic. X, cc. 6 and 7. 

§9. The list of virtues here given is very incomplete, and a mere 
extract or sample of that given in the Nic. Eth. 11 7, which is itself any- 
thing but a complete or satisfactory enumeration of them. A longer list 
is to be found in c. 9 § 5, which includes the two intellectual virtues, 
copia and gpovnots, but still omits several of those which are distin- 
guished in the table of the Ethics. All the virtues here mentioned are 
analyzed in detail in Eth. N. 111, Iv, V, justice being treated separately at 
great length in the fifth book. 

éfis, the genus of the definition of virtue, is an acquired, developed, 
confirmed habit or state, physical, mental or moral—the last of the three, 
of course, when applied to virtue. It is properly opposed to diaecis, as a 
settled and permanent s/a/e, opposed to a temporary and changeable dis- 
position. Itis developed out of the ma@y by the operation of @@os, habit or 
association, till it has acquired a fixed tendency and direction and a con- 
firmed character, which shews itself in the constant exercise of similar 
évepyeitat, and is now no longer liable to change and the opposite ten- 
dency to vice. On the growth of virtue, and the formation of the éfis, 
see Eth. Nic. 11 1—5, particularly 4 and 5. Also Sir A. Grant, Ess. on 
Ethics, } p. 120 seq. (1st Ed.) [=p. 164, 3rd Ed.] Tecnael, on de Anima 
p- 311, and 366. Aafegorienichre, p. 95. 

§ 10. tyieta...dpiorov Ooxet elvac] This is one of many opinions. 
So the ‘Delian inscription’, quoted by Aristotle, Eth. N. 19, and Eude- 
mus, Eth. Eud. 11, 1, with a slight variation; also in Theogn. Eleg. 255 
(Bergk), xaAXcoroy ro dixatoraroy, Agorov & vyuivew | Fdvoroy b€ wéehuy’ ov 
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ms €pa ro rvyeiv, for which Bergk gives in the second line, mpyypa de 
Tepmvoraroy Tou. Tis, paito ruyeitv. Soph. Creus, Fragm. ap. Stob. CII 15 
(Dind. Fr. Soph. 326), caAkcerov éore tobvdixow recbuxevar® A@orov de ro 
¢jv avocov’ Fdiocrov & orm mapeore Ajyus ov €pa Kad’ yyepav. Ariphron, 
Dithyr. 1 (ap. Bergk, Fragm: Lyric. Gr. p. 841 [p. 984 Ed. 2}), dytesa, 
mpecBiora pakapey, pera ved vainius TO Aevopevoy Broras...cébev de yopis 
oUris evdainwv eb. See also a fragment of Licymnius, Fr. 4, in Bergky 
u. s., p. 840 [p. 986 Ed. 2] (a dithyrambic poet and rhetorician, mentioned 
by Aristotle, Rhet. 111 12, 2 ; 13,5, and quoted, as Bergk supposes, in LIL 
14, 5); Plut. de virt. mor. c, 10, quoting from some poet, 7 Te Tod @paros 
Uyieca—boxei peysorov ayadov' otre yap mAovrou ydpw f rexéwv, ovre Tas 
ivodainovos avOpwras Bacidnidos apyas—rov vytalvew pr) mapovtos. de fra- 
terno amore, c. 2, #s yopis ore mAovTov, gaciv; oite tas iaodaipovos 
avOperos Baoidnides dpyas eivai ria yap cai dvnow. (ap. Bergk not.) 

§ 11. mAovtros, dpery xtpcews| The épyor, special office or function, 
that which it was intended by its nature to do, determines the apery or 
special excellence of anything. If wealth is the object of acquisition, 
and acquisition fulfils its proper function, its destination, the law of its 
being, in the accumulation of wealth; then the dpera or special excellence 
of the art of acquiring is manifested in the attainment of that object, or 
the wealth amassed. Wealth as a ‘good’ seems here to be regarded as 
an end; if so, this is in gontradiction to the more scientific doctrine laid 
down in the Politics 1 8, according to which wealth is only an instrument, 
see note on p. 79 (c. 5,7), and note 1 on the same page. However, as 
some good things are only instrumental and means to an end, we are 
not obliged to suppose that Aristotle regards wealth here otherwise than 
as one of those; mediate ends, subordinate and subservient to some other 
and higher end. Qn the relation of épyov and dpery, see notes on c. 2, 
12, and 5, 4, and the reff. in the former. 

§ 12. xaéd’ aurov aiperos 6 bitos) This-is an application of the general 
principle in § 2, that good in general is in itself desirable, to the special 
case of friendship., That a, good friend, or the friendship of the good, is 
desirable in itself is made to appear in the course of a long and subtle 
argument in Eth. N, 1x9, of which the conclusion is (at the end of the 
chapter) denoe: apa ro evdamovycortt dikwy orovéaiov, The words most 
in point here are, ef 8) 1 paxapi@ rd elvat aiperov dors kal’ aro, ayadov rH 
pices ov Kai 740, waparAnotov dé Kai ro Tov didov €otw, Kai o idos Trav aipe- 
Tay dp ein. 

§ 13. tun, dofa] The distinction between these two is stated in note 
onc. 5, 4,p.76, These are not only‘ pleasant’ and therefore good in them- 
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selves, but also productive of various advantages which accrue to them 
from the respect of others, and so ‘good’ in this secondary or subordinate 
sense likewise. 

kal dkohouGet, avrois «.r.4.| ‘and they are accompanied for the most 
part by the actual possession of the things’ (natural gifts, qualities, accom- 
plishments, acquirements, military distinction, rank and fortune, and 
such like) ‘ which the honours paid them (these supposed possessors) imply’, 
ép’ ols riyzavrat, on the basis of which, on account of, for which, they 
receive the honour paid, or ‘on which the honours paid them rest, are 
grounded, or based’. é@’ ois r. might possibly be rendered ‘for which 
they (the honour and reputation) are valued’; on which their value 
depends, or, by which it is measured; but the other interpretation seems 
more direct and natural. 

The rule here tacitly referred to, as warranting the inference that, when 
honour is conferred, those so honoured are generally worthy of it, is that 
a generally received opinion, or popularly current maxim, or the expres- 
sion of these in the ordinary language, may be for the most part depended 
on as true With ra vrapyew, rois Kexrnpévors, or something similar, 
must be supplied. 

§ 15. evdvia] is a happy natural constitution of mind or body or 
both; ev@ujs rd capa Kal rv Wuynv, Plat. Rep. 1 409 E. In de Soph, 
El. c. 1, 165 @5, we have evgveoraros applied to ‘a topic’, in the sense 
(apparently) of ‘naturally best adapted to a certain purpose’. And in 
the spurious addition to the Rhet. ad Alex, c. 38 (Bekk. 39), 19, evuia 
rérev occurs to denote the ‘natural advantages of situation’, offorfunitas 
docorum. The word is however applied here, as it usually is, to the 
mental faculties, and signifies cleverness, quickness of intellect, intellec- 
tual dexterity, differing very little from dpyivoa. And so, infr. § 29 and 11 
15 3- Similarly de Anima B 9, 2, 421 @ 25, of pev yap oxAnpowapxot dgveis Ti 
dudvorav, of 8€ padaxdcapkor evopveis, Top. I 2, 118 @ 22, didomoveiv dpvov- 
peda iv’ edchueis etvac boxduev, ‘we deny that we are industrious in order to P 
gain the reputation of cleverness’. In Top. © 14, 163 413, 9 xar’ dAn- 
@ecav evepvia is defined, for dialectical purposes, ro dvvarOa: Karas éhéoba 
rdaAnbés kai buyeiv ro Weidos’ orep of mwechuxores ev Suvavrat woeiv, In Eth. 
Nic. 111 7, 1114 4 9, it is used similarly to denote sagacity in aiming 
rightly at the true end, cai rd ed kal 7d Kaas rovro metbuKévac 7} TeAeia Kal 
aAnbivn dv ein evpvia. Rhet. 111 2, 10 init. In Poet. 22, 17 it stands for 
readiness in poetical invention. agujs, the opposite, is ‘dull’ and 
‘stupid’, Plat. Phaed. 96 c. In the Platonic opot, p. 413 D, it is defined, 
raxos pabijcews’ yéervnos icews ayaby’ dpery év pices. 

1 This principle is in fact constantly appealed to by Aristotle, and is one of the 
ordinary arguments to which he has recourse in the establishment of the doctrines 
of his philosophy. 
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pra) Victorius, Vater and Vahlen (in 7rans, of Vienna Acad. 

Oct. 1861, p. 105) object to the plural of this word, on the ground either 
that abstract nouns do not admit of the plural formation, or (as Vahlen) 
that as it is the facu/ty of memory that is here in question the plural is 
inadmissible. As to the former, such is no doubt the rule, but the excep- 
tions are abundant. Parallel to this is dvaywjoes, ‘ acts of recollection’, 
de Memor. 2, 6 and to. We have already noticed mpocevyjres and 
éxoracers aS examples inc. 5, 9; three more occur together inc. 11, 4, 
pabvpiat, droviat, dpedera. Eth, N. 113, 1102 é 4, év rois drvots, If 1, 1103 
‘619, Tas dpyas, 2, 1104 a 27, yeveress, av&qoets, POopai, 6 25 tas aperas 
draGeias riwas Kai npepias. Pol. 11 5, 1264 @ 35, eihwreias Te Kai meveoreias 
cai dovAeias. The plural expresses the several acts or moments of these — 
abstract conceptions when carried into operation, or particular cases or 
instances of the manifestation of them. Mvjpa therefore means here, 
any ordinary examples of retentive memory. It occurs itself, Metaph. A 
1, 980 4 29, and Anal. Post. 1119, roo a §. [Also, in Eth, N. Ix 4, 1166@ 
253 X 2, 1173 6 10, ludex Aristofelicus. §.] 

evpdGeva|] which is equivalent to ev@via mpos padyow, is a particular 
kind of natural sagacity and readiness directed to learning. evdvia Wuyis 
mpos Tayos pabiaews. “Opor Platon. 413 D. 

ayxivora| ‘ready wit’, ‘quickness of apprehension’, is mentioned as a 
kind of everoyia and distinguished from e’Bovdia (right judgment), but 
not defined, Eth. Nic. vi 9. The defin. of épo: Platon. is evvia yvyijs, cad’ 
iv G Exov oroyactixos éotiw éxaot@ tov Sedvros* d&vrns vou, which agrees 
very well with the preceding. It is therefore an ¢nfe//ectwa? (not moral) 
‘presence of mind’, the faculty of seeing the point at once, or ‘ready wit’. 
In Anal. Post. I 34, init. it is thus defined, evaroyia ris éy doxerr@ xpove 
(intuitive, immediate) rod pécov (the middle term of the syllogism, which 
expresses the cause), oiov et tis dav Ott y oeAHYy TO Aaumpov del Eyer mpos 
Tov HALOY, Tayd evonae Oia Ti TOUTO, OTL Oia TO AdpTrew ard Tov HAiov' 7H Siade- 
yomevoy mAoveia éyva Store Saveiferar’ H Biort Pidor, dre é€xOpoi rod avrod, 
which expresses in a logical form precisely the same characteristic of the 
faculty, rapidity of apprehension, rayd évonce. 

et yap pndev ddd\o «7.A.]| This seems to refer exclusively to the last 
mentioned of the three, ro (jv, to which alone it is strictly appropriate. 
Sciences and arts are avowedly ‘productive of good’, and rest their claims 
upon that alone. 

§ 16. xai rd dixaov x.rA.] The argument is, justice is cowy cvpdepor, 
it promotes the public interest, it is advantageous or expedient to society, 
whose interest it is that the laws should be duly observed and the rights 
of its citizens maintained, and evildoers punished, and all this is the 
effect of ro Sixaoy: but that which is useful or expedient is good, § 1, 
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because it is the means to an end, that end being happiness, the ultimate 
and universal aim. 

§ 17. So far the good things treated of are universally acknowledged 
to be such, and we may therefore take it for granted that they are so. 
We now come to cases of doubtful good things, which are or may be 
disputed, and which therefore require argument for their support. «vaA- 
hoytopos here stands for the rhetorical enthymeme, or rather, perhaps, for 
any kind of regular inference or ratiocination in general. See note on 
c. 2, 11, and c. 4, §. ; 

ayedov] ‘pretty nearly’, ‘about’. Used in qualification of a too ge- 
neral expression, just like ws éros ciweiy. The author means to say that 
he has given a fo/erably complete list, or exact account of them ; he does 
not profess perfect accuracy. 

§ 18. @ rd evavriov xaxdv, rovr ayabdy| If, for instance, you can shew 
that vice and folly are bad, you may infer at once that their opposites, 
virtue and wisdom, are good. This is not universally true ; Aristotle 
himself places it amongst the topics which are ‘open to question’, So 
Bacon, Cuins contrarium malum bonum; cutus bonum malum, Non 
tenet (this does not hold) is the ‘redargutio’, é# f1s rebus guarum vis in 
temperamento ef mensura sita est. Dum vitant stulti vilia in con- 
traria currunt. Pref. to Colours of Good and Evil. Bacon’s Works, 
ed, Ellis and Spedding, Vol. vi1 p.67. According to Aristotle, Eth. N. 1 8, 
there is double opposition in the case of virtue and vice, ai per -yap 
dixpat Kal TH péoy Kat GAAnAats évavriat eiciv, 7 8é péon rais dxpas. When 
virtue, the mean disposition, is opposed to either of the extremes or vices, 
the rule holds ; when the extremes or vices are considered as opposed 
to one another, it fails. Categ. c. 11, 13 4 36, évavriov b€ dorw €£ avayens 

p ev Kady’ rovTo dé dfhoy 1H Kal’ Exactov émayoryy, oloy vytela voros 
nat dvdpelg dechia, Spores 3é eri trav GANe@v. xaxg be ore pev ayalloy évav- 
tiov, oré 5é kakow ty yap évdeia Kang GvTt s UmepBod}) évavriov kaxdy dv" 
opolos Sé xal 7 peororns evavria éxarépw, oboa dyabov. ér odiyov 8 dy 
TO TowovToy idou tis, emi b€ Tay mAcioT@v dei 7) kax@ ro ayadiv évavriov 
€oriv. 14 4 19, dvaynn 8¢ wdvra h dv rH aire yéves elvat, 4H év Trois évavriots 
yeveow, f} alra yévn elvat...dyaObv 8€ Kai Kakov ovK eorw év yevet, dAW’ ara 
Tuyxdver yévy tay ovra. Cic. Topic. XI 47, deinceps locus est gui a con- 
trario dicitur. Contrariorum autem genera sunt plura: unum ecorum 
guae in eodem genere plurimum differunt (Aristotle's évayria, in his or- 
dinary usage of the term. Good and bad however are different genera, 
not extremes of the same genus), ut sapientia ef stultilia. Eodem autem 
genere dicuntur quibus propositis occurrunt lamquam é regione quaedam 
contraria, ut celeritati tarditas, non debilitas: ex quibus argumenta talia 
existunt: st stultitiam fugimus sapientiam sequamur: et bonitatem st 
malitiam. The dialectical topics of ra évavria, in which this is not in- 
cluded, are analysed in Topic. B cc. 7,8. To this head may also be refer- 
red the topic of orépyots, privatio, criticised by | 
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and Evil, No.6, cuius privatio bona, malum: cuius privatio mala, bonum. 
otépynots and éfrs, one of the forms of confrariety or ofposttion, Met. I 4, 
1055 a 33, mparn d€ evavrimais Efts kal orepyais €orw. And Top. B 8,114 
a7 (though in a different application), opoiws 6€ rots varios kui emi rav 
aTepnoewy Kai fea oxerréov. Zrepyors contrasted with é£:s is one of the 
four (Categ. 10, 11 6 17) or five (Metaph. A 10, 1018 @ 20) kinds of oppo- 
sition, dvrixeiofar. Comp. supr. § 4, in which this is implied. 

§ 19. Victorius quotes in illustration, Cic. pro Muren. c. 39, SZ 
L. Catilina cum suo consilio nefariorum hominum quos secum eduxit 
hac de ve posset tudicare, condemnaret L. Murenam: st interficere posset, 
occideret....Jdemne igitur delecti amplissimis ex ordinibus honestissimd 
atgue sapientissimi viri indicabant quod ille importunissimus gladiator 
hostis reipublicae iudicaret? 

ov evavriov| The gen. immediately following the ordinary construction 
@ évavriov, is remarkable. The genitive after the adjective is accounted 
for by the comparison implied in it, just as it follows érepos, GAdos, dia- 
dopos, dsahépery, duathepovt@s, aAddolos, a\Adrpios. See for examples Matth. 
Gr. Gr. 366, on évavrios, Obs. 2. 

§ 20. 4 Kev ynOjoat Upiapos] Il. A 255, ‘Huc confugit fallacissimus 
homo Sinon apud Virgilium (Aen. II 104) et ab hoc loco praesidium peti- 
vit, cum salutem suam callide procurans, quam abiecisse videri volebat, 
inquit, Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atridae. Victorius. 

éort 3 ave del rovro «r.A.) This last rule is liable to exceptions, as in 
the case where the same thing, the same course of action or policy, hap- 
pens to be for the interest of two adversaries : a common misfortune has 
often this effect of ‘bringing’ enemies ‘together’, or uniting them, as 
when the Athenians were forced into alliance with the Thebans by their 
common dread and hatred of Philip. ovvayer yap rovs éy@iarovs 6 Kowwos 
boBos, Polit. vit (Vv), sub init. ‘Misery acquaints a man with strange 
bedfellows’, says Trinculo in the Zempest (Act 11 Sc. 2), which illus- 
trates the proverb, However, the ordinary rule is, that it is common 
interests that produce sympathy, ouvéye: 7d xowdv, Eth, Nic. 14, ult. ; 
and the example of Athens and Thebes is only an apparent exception, 
because in the given case the common danger had altered their original 


relations and engendered common interests and common sympathies and 
antipathies, 
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§ 21. ov py é€orw vmepBody] ‘that which does not admit of excess’, 
health, life, virtue, and all that lies in a mean state, happiness, are all 
ends in themselves, and desirable in and for themselves. Pleasure by 
this rule, which does admit of being carried to excess, is properly speaking 
no ‘good’. 

o av # petlov 7 Set, kaxov) by the rule, pydev dyav. 

§ 22. mod wemdvyra 9 Sedamavnrac| ‘much labour or expense has 
been incurred’. 

78n] note on c. I, 7, p. 13 ‘already’, for that reason alone, and without 
looking any farther. The time, trouble, and expense which we have spent 
in the pursuit of an object shews a/ready, without any further considera- 
tion, or without our knowing whether it is really good or not, that it 
seems at any rate good to us: it consequently becomes an end to us, 
and all ends.are good. dyadov, od édierax mavra, 6, 2. 

To TeAos ayaGov| because ‘every art, science, action, and purpose has 
some good in view at which it aims, and which is therefore its end in 
every case’. Eth. Nic. init. 

The two quotations from Homer are taken from II. B 176, and 298. 
Vater observes that the half line quoted of the first does not convey the 
intention of the quotation ; the ‘boast to Priam’ is not in point. The 
lines applicable are these ; Aimworre "Apyeinv “EXevny, Hs elvexa moddot "Ayaav 
év Tpoiy arodovro idns aro warpidos ains. The second line, aloypdv ros 
Snpov re pevew xevedv te veerOat, became proverbial ; whence Cic. de Offic, 
It 2, 6 (of the result of his son’s studies at Athens), ad guos cum tamgquam 
ad mercaturam bonarum artium sis profectus, inanem redire turpisst- 
minut est. 

§ 23. Kai 7 maporpia dé] This d¢, introduced after cai—always (except in 
Epic poetry, IL. ¥ 80, cai dé wot avr@ poipa, Odys. r’ 418) with a word or more 
intervening—is inserted as something additional to the preceding, which 
it enforces or emphasizes, and has in these, as in all other cases, a refer- 
ence to wey expressed or implied. A first implies a second, and a second 
a first. Of ev implied in ée, see some instances in Herm., note on Soph. 
Phil. 86, and the reverse case, d¢ in pev, Don. Mew Crat. § 154, where the 
origin and derivation of the two particles is made out. The é¢ here may 
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be readily explained as in correlation to a suppressed pév after raira, 
‘these first, and secondly the proverb’; or ‘these on the one hand, on 
the other the proverb’. It may be rendered ‘too’, ‘also’, or /rom the 
emphasis that it conveys, ‘in fact’, or any thing similar. This special 
usage, like the other senses of dé, is derived from the primary meaning 
of pév and 8é¢, ‘one’ and ‘two’; and so, as conjunctions, in the sense 
of ‘firstly’ and ‘secondly’. See Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 769, 2, where a few ex- 
amples are cited. Others are given in Paley’s note on Prom. Vinct. 994 
(from Aeschylus): in Arnold’s note on Thucyd. 11 36, 6 (from Thucydides, 
Herodotus, and Xenophon) : Plat. Rep. 1x 573 B (ed. Tur.), wal pavias de. 
It is found in all Greek writers, but is more common in Aristotle than 
elsewhere: Rhet. 1 7. 18, 19, 20; "9. 29, 30; II 3. 123 II. 11, wat apy de: 
Eth. N. v5, 1130 6 21, Kal ro Sixacov d€: Polit. VI (IV), 13, 1297 4 10, wat 
elaOac: dé; and again V 16, cal % mparn dé wodcreia, de Anim. A 4, init. cai 
@An 8€: c. 5, 411 a7, kal év ra oA@ be, B 3, 415 a 6, xal ray aicOntiKay 
de, et passim. [* Maxime in Ethicorum libro quarto octavo nono decimo.’ 
Eucken, de Arist. dicend? ratione 1 p. 32. s.] The same meaning is 
much more frequently expressed by these particles in the inverted order, 
b€ Kai. 

The proverb, ro émt Ovpas tiv wdpiay, ‘to drop’ or break the pitcher 
at the door’, after you have carried it home from the distant well with 
much toil and trouble, expresses the general conception of ‘lost labour’, 
‘labour thrown away’. Erasmus, 4dagia, p. 350, in foridus urceum, mis- 
interprets the proverb as expressing something vile and contemptible, not 
worth the trouble of taking up. 

Another more common corresponding proverb is mAvvew mrivor, 
laterem lavare (Terent. Phorm. 1 4, 9) ‘to try to make a red brick white 


1 In the endeavour to represent these English words by precisely corresponding 
Greek terms, no difficulty is found in the case of dreak: if xarayvivae Avpav (PI. 
Phaed. 85 A) is fo éreaé a lyre, it is equally applicable to a pitcher. But when we 
try to render ‘to drop’ by a word exactly corresponding (dvrlarpogos in its primary 
sense), the language seems to fail us. 1 examined all the analogous Greek words 
(that I could think of), Ba\\ew, flrrev, dav (‘to let go’, but intentionally), yeir, 
and a dozen others, with their compounds, and found them all infected with the 
same vice, in respect of the representation of the word ‘to drop’, viz. that they 
all express a voluntary and conscious action, whereas dro is applied to an accidental 
and unintentional relaxation of the muscles, which cannot properly be called an 
action at all. The notion may no doubt be expressed by a circumlocution, of 
which the Homeric éxrece, or Expuye, xetpos (said however of the oéyect, not the 
subject), comp. Lat. fugere, is a frequent example. We might also say (of the 
subject) wepiopgr te wlrrov or mlrrew, or (of the object) Aavrfavew recov. But 
these are not single words, And I am brought to the conclusion that the Greek 
language Aas no single word to express the notion exactly; which is the less sur- 
prising, inasmuch as the French language labours under the same deficiency ; the 
periphrasis /aisser fomber being made to supply the place of ‘to drop’. éxxei», 
Soph. Phil. 13, might seem to come nearest to the literal representation of it, 
were it not for Arist. Ran. 855, where the word undoubtedly expresses a con- 
scious and intentional act, 46 Adyos...écmecwr olynorerai, Plat. Phileb, 13 3. 
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by washing it’. Theocr. Id. XVI 62, 7 ddati vitew Porcpav loerdei mrivGov'}, 
and answering to our ‘washing a blackamoor white’. Compare also Eur, 
Iph. Taur, 116, otro. paxpdv pev FAOopev Kory mopov, ex Tepparwv dé 
vooTov dpotper mali. 

Teptayntov dawopevoy] ‘apparently, manifestly, conspicuously (with 
daiverOa in this sense, comp. II 2, 1, és) an object of contention’. 

rotr ayabiv nv] ‘this is, as was said’, i.e. in § 2. This use of the 
imperfect, referring to a past transaction or statement referred to in 
present time, is so common both in Plato and Aristotle as to require 
no illustration. 

of d€ wodAol...cbaivovra:] The acts and opinions of the great body of 
people, the most of those that you know or have heard of, are as con- 
vincing to the popular audience to which Rhetoric is addressed, as those 
of all mankind if they could be ascertained. The fact therefore that the 
possession of anything is much contested and coveted, implying that 
a great many people seek after it and care for it, is as sufficient a proof /a 
them that it is a good, as if it could be shewn, as it ought by the rules, 
§ 2, that it is the wa#fversaZ object of human aims: the sanction of ‘the 
many’ is as good as an universal admission. 

§ 24. ro émawerdvy] The proper object of émawos is virtue, any kind 
of practical excellence; écre ® émawos Adyos eudavitwav péyeBos dperijs, 
Rhet. 1 9, 33- On émawos as the test of virtue and the distinction of this 
from éyxapuov and evdaipoucpuos, see Introd. Appendix B to Bk. 1 ch. 9, 
p. 212 seq. It is there said that émapos and yeyos are the equivalents 
of Butler’s ‘moral approbation and disapprobation’. This requires some 
qualification. When the ‘intellectual’ virtues are included as the objects 
of érawos, as they certainly are in the Eth. Eud. 11 1. 18, the approbation 
loses its exclusively moral character. In Eth. Nic. 1 12, Aristotle toge- 
ther with the moral virtues, justice, courage, ‘goodness’ in general, 
includes also as objects of praise all kinds of dpery or excellence, such as 
strength and swiftness, which are manifested in aciion. 

kal © of €xOpoi cai of avAc: ératvoicww)] Victorius, in illustration of the 
former of these two topics, quotes Virg. Aen. XI 282, Sfedzmus tela aspera 
contra, Contulimusgue manus ; experto credite quantus In clypeum assur- 
gat, quo turbine torqgueat hastam. The prowess of Aeneas could not 
be more highly extolled than by the praises extorted from his enemy 
Diomede. | 

kai of atAa| is rejected as a subsequent insertion by Muretus, F. A. 
Wolf, Bekker, Brandis, and Spengel, because it is passed over unnoticed 
in the explanatory commentary that follows, a@amep -yap—emovOdres. 

1 @oXepay rhlyGor is to be interpreted here not of the colour of the brick, but 
of an unbaked brick dried in the sun, which melts away and turns to mud when 
it is washed, 
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Vater alone defends it. The explanation of it is easy, and it is perfectly 
consistent with the context and with good sense. If the vilest and 
meanest, the ‘worthless and contemptible’, @avAo, who are /eas? likely to 
be sensible of merit in others, being almost devoid of right moral instinct, 
find themselves compelled to praise some signal act of valour, disinterest- 
edness, or virtue—we are engaged here upon acfions—a_fortior® it must 
meet with the approbation of better judges, and be emphatically good. 
If with this reasonable explanation we take into account Aristotle’s hasty 
and careless habit, twice already noticed, of interrupting an explanation 
or an argument by‘the insertion of something bearing indirectly on the 
subject, but not immediatély appropriate, I think we may without scru- 
ple retain the words objected ‘to. 

Gaorep yap tavtes 70n Gpodoyotaw] ‘for this is zew as good as, equi- 
valent to, an’universal admission’. 76, ‘by this time’, now that we have 
got as far as this, have reached, that is, the level of enemies, the extreme 
case of those who are interested in denying the merit—if ¢Aey approve, 
all others must necessarily do so. 

dia yap ro davepoy...ro “TAcov] There is a difficulty here which has 
much occupied the commentators, arising from the want of connexion, as 
the present text stands, between the two rules laid down, dowep cai... 
érawvovew, and the example (from Simonides) which is sa#d, dk, to 
follow from them: the example, according to the present reading, is of 
an inference from either‘of them, ‘The best way of meeting the difficulty 
seems to be to adopt, with Spengel, the reading of the best Ms A*. 
This omits the words ovs of idot 4féyover Kai dyaboi, without which the 
sense is clear and consistent. ‘For it must be owing to its being evident 
that they are inclined ‘to (would) admit it, just as’ (it is equally evident 
that, by the same rule, in the opposite case) ‘those who are praised by 
their enemies must be worthless’, (because if your enemy approves of 
your conduct towards him, which is assumed to be hostile, it shews that 
you can have done him no harm; and therefore that you have been want- 
ing either in courage or patriotism or energy and skill), Of this the 
example of the Corinthians is now a real instance, and their suspicion of 
Simonides’ intentions may be traced to the general rule. ‘And this was 
why the Corinthians conceived the suspicion that they had been insulted 
by Simonides, when he wrote, ‘Ilium has no fault to find with the Corin- 
thians’ (which it ought to have had if they had done their duty). The 
Corinthians misinterpreted Simonides’ expressions; his intentions were 
innocent, but he failed to perceive the inference that might be derived 
from them. ‘The line of Simonides is apparently misquoted by a lapse of 
memory. The Schol. Pind. Ol. xr p. 78, who cites it, has pavies (¢) for 
peuderar; and this reading appears also in another reference to it in 
Plut. Vit, Dion. c. 1 sub init. (cf. Bergk and Gaisf.), 6 Siuevidns pyai rots 
Kopwios ov pnview ro "IAcoy émuotpatevoact peta Tov Ayaay, OTL KdKeivars 
of wepi TAavcov €€ dpyys Kopivéior yeyovdres cuvepdayoury mpobvpws. Homer 
only says, Il. Z 152 seq., that Glaucus himself attributed his origin to 
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Sisyphus of Ephyre or Corinth. If this be the true explanation of the 
reason why Ilium was ‘not wroth’, or ‘found no fault’, with the Corinth- 
ians, and Aristotle remembered it when he used the example, it seems 
that the instance is very ill chosen for the purpose of illustrating the rule. 

- In this case nothing is imputed to the Corinthians except that the aid of 
Glaucus and his men of Corinthian race compensated the Trojans for 
their own hostility, and therefore that Troy had nothing to reproach 
them with, which could scarcely be construed by them as an zmsu/t: and 
the example only applies to the rule which it is supposed to exemplify in 
this sense ; that the Trojans ought by the rule to have been represented 
as having directly censured the Corinthians, if Simonides had intended to 
pay them a compliment ; by the mere omission of this they thought that 
he had insulted them. 

§ 25. Compare the corresponding topic of 11 23, 12. On this kind of 
‘authority’ see I 15, where it is exemplified under the head of ‘witnesses’, 
§§ 13 and 15. The ¢dpompos, the man of practical wisdom, skill and 
judgment, the ‘artist’ or expert in each pursuit, is the proper standard or 
measure to be appealed to in every disputed question. The general 
judgment of such well-qualified persons is the dpGos Adyos, which must be 
applied even to the determination of the due measure of virtue, which isa 
pecorns...opirpévn Noy kal ws Gv o Pporpos opiceer, Eth. N. 11 6, init. 

9) trav dyabay avdpayr] so Eth. x 5, ult., the standard of moral judg- 
ment is said to be 9 dpery cal 6 dyaOds. IX 4, 1166 a 12, pérpoy éxaoTe 7 
dpern xal 6 omovdaios. III 6, 1113 @ 32, dupes wreicroy 6 omovdaios re 
rdAnOés ev éxacrots Opav, GoTEp Kavav Kai péTpOY aUTaY OY, 

mpoéxpivev]| ‘decided, distinguished by preference’, 

“EAémy Onoevs] The preference of Theseus, a mhan of consummate 
authority, wayredq ryv dpernv xrnoapevoy, for Helen, is actually introduced 
by Isocrates as one of the topics of his encomium of that much calum- 
niated lady, Helen. § 18—2z2. 

§ 26. ra mpoapera]| ‘objects of deliberate and voluntary choice’. 
The mpoaipeots seems here intended in the more general sense in which 
mpoapecoOat and mpoaipects are employed in the ordinary language, and 
even sometimes in the Ethical treatise itself, as I 2, init. émed) naca 
yr@ots kal mpoaipecis dya0ou rivds Gpéyerat. mpoaipeots is defined in Eth. 
Nic. III 5, ult. BovAeurixy pets rav ef’ nyiv, ‘an impulsive faculty (imply- 
ing, not directly expressing the free will) capable of deliberation, directed 

AR. I. ’ 
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to things within our power’—no one deliberates about things Jeyond his 
power, ovdev yap mAéov, And again in precise conformity with this, de 
Mot. Anim. c. 6, 7 mpoaipeots xowoyv diavoias Kai dpé£ews, @ote Kiel mparov 
(is the ultimate mover, the origin of motion or action) rd dpexréy kal ro 
dtavonrov, (it is the odject of the two faculties, and not the faculties them- 
selves, which is the real origin of motion, according to the Aristotelian 
doctrine that the primary moving agent must be itself unmoved,) ov wav 
be ro Stavonroy GAAd Td Tov mpaxray rédos, Thus the mpoaipeors is com- 
posed of two separate elements or faculties, intellectual and impulsive, of 
which the latter alone is the agent of motion, or stimulates to action : the 
intellectual part deliberates prior to action, and decides whether the pro- 
posed object of the action is good or bad, right or wrong’. Though the 
mpoaipecis in its general and wider signification of ‘deliberate, voluntary 
purpose’ is capable of prompting to action of every kind, yet in its nar- 
rower and specially ethical usage it is mora/ action alone that it origi- 
nates and determines, olxesdraroy yap eivai Boxei 7 aperH kal paddov ra 7On 
kpivew trav mpagewy, Eth, N. 111 4, init. Comp. II 2, 1110 4 31, ov yap 7 
€v T]] Mpoatpéoet dyvaa airia rov axovalov, dha tijs poxOnpias. From 
the ethical point of view therefore the definition will be ‘a deliberate and 
voluntary moral purpose’. The principal passages on the subject of mpoai- 
peows are Eth. Nic. Il cc, 4, 5, 6, where it is analysed and distinguished 
from ém@upia and @vyds, which are mere animal impulses, on the one 
hand, and from SovAnots, Bothevors and Sofa, on the other: ib. VI 2; and 
de Anima III 9, 10, where it is treated in reference to its action as a 
motive principle, 

ra eipnéva] all the objects of voluntary choice already mentioned 
which consist in, or are to be obtained by, action; such as health, plea- 
sure, and especially the various moral virtues. 

kal ra Tois ¢xOpois xaxd] This was an article of the received code of 
popular morality amongst the Greeks and Romans: comp. § 29, where 
one class of good things are 4 drey@noovra rois ¢yOpois. This is a duty, 
and a part of justice. In Rheét, I 9, 24, it is said to combine two kinds of 
virtue, ro robs éyOpovs Timmpeta bat padAov Kal pt) Kara\AdrreaOat’ To Te yap 
dvrarodidova: Sixavov, kai dvdpeiov ro py yrracOa. 115, 5. Rhet. ad Alex. 
1 (2), 13. Xen. Memor. Iv 2, 15, 16. Eur. Ion 1046, Gray d€ modepious 
dpaca Kcaxas OéAp tis, ovdeig eurodwy xeirat vouos. Med. 808, Bapeiay 
éyOpois kai pitaow evperf x.r. A. Cic. de Off. 17, /ustitiae primum munus 
est ut ne cui guis noceat, nist lacessilus inturia. 

§ 27. raira, sc. ra duvard,——ra yevopeva av kal ra padiws yeyvdueva.] Two 
kinds of possibilities ; ‘things which might’ (a, under certain conditions, 
possibly difficult) ‘be brought to pass, and those which a@7¢ easily attained’. 


1 Accordingly, Metaph. © 5, 1048 @ 11, 8petis and wpoalpeais are distinguished ; 
Speks is the general and spontaneous impulse to action, which when controlled 
and determined by the intellectual principle, didvoa, becomes the compound 
wpoalpears, the deliberate moral purpose, 
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The distinction is between ends or things hard and unlikely,and easy 
and likely, to be attained or obtained. 

The same distinction of possibilities is found in Cic. de Inv. 11 56, 
169. (Victorius, who refers to it, quotes only the definition of facr/és.) 
Aigue in its omnibus quae ante dicta sunt, guid fieri et guid facile fieri 
possit oportet considerare. Facile id dicimus, guod sine magno aut sine 
ullo labore, sumptu, molestia quam brevissimoe tempore confict potest; 
posse autem fiert quod quamgquam laboris, sumptus, molestiae, longingut- 
fatis indiget, atgue aut omnes aut plurimas aut maximas causas habet 
difficullatis, tamen, his susceptis difficultatibus, compleri atgue ad exitum 
perduct potest: an excellent commentary on Aristotle's topic. 

To yap yaXeroyr x.r.A.] ‘facility’ is defined by the absence of pain or 
laborious effort, or by the shortness of the time occupied in doing anything 
or getting anything done, decauvse difficulty is defined by the opposites. 

opi¢erat 7) umn #} wAnOec ypovov] A various reading in several of the 
carlier Editions is Avay 7 wAjO0s, In this case opiferat is the middle voice, 
as it usually is in the sense of ‘defining’. dpiger@a: however, as a pas- 
sive, 1s found, though rarely, elsewhere, as Eth, Nic. 111 10, 1115 4 23, 
opiterat exaorov T@ Téde, 1b, IX 8, 1168 4 5, mav€ ols 6 ihos apifera, Pol. 
VII (VI) 2,1317 & 39, odeyapxia ever kai  mhouTg kai watdeia opiferat, Theo- 
phrast. Hist. Plant. 1 1, 6, 7 pev avouosorns opigeras oxTpart Xpopart K.T.A, 
It is not to be included in the class of irregular passives formed from 
neuter verbs, the act of opitew being transitive. 

kal eay as Bovdovrat| SC. yernrai te (Or ra mpaypata) dyaboy eorat, ‘ any- 
thing that turns out as they desire’; any result, either of their own acts, or 
of the course of events, such as they like; |Gaisford says, ‘nescio an in as 
av BovAwvrat’ (a various reading) ‘lateant vestigia melioris scripturae, do” 
iy BovAwvra,’ This is not so suitable to what follows.] ‘but what they 
do like is either no evil at all, or less than the good (ensuing): and this 
(the latter of the two preceding) will be the case, when (for instance) the 
penalty (which is attached to some illicit gain or advantage) is either 
unfelt (Aavavy, escapes your notice, not the notice of ofhers,) or trifling’, 
In both of these cases the profit, or good, is greater than the loss, or evil. _ 

§ 28. xai ra iia] Things or qualities, special and peculiar, not 
shared by the rest of the world in general, such as personal gifts, graces, 
or accomplishments : polar that distinguishes a man from the mass. 
Of the three kinds of ta distinguished eee ete , 102 SP nie 
proper, the fourth predicable, praprium), these are tdia amdas ; the second, 
are not absolutely and at all times id:a, out only at particular times, und: 
particular circumstances of time, woré; the third c ) 
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here spoken of belong, are ‘ relative’ ida, ida mpds rt, special and peculiar, 
i. ,, in this case, to a few men as compared with the rest. 

& pndeis (GAXos €xyex)] This is only a particular case of the preceding: 
in ‘haf the advantage is shared by few, in //zs the possessor stands alone. 
Anything excessively rare or unique, as a coin, a tulip, a piece of china, 
a book, may acquire a special value from this circumstance. Comp. 
Magn. Mor. B 7, 1205 4 29, ro yap é€v mwacw elvat kal waat Kowov ovK aya- 
6ov. This feeling is characteristic of ambition, 1d 6) rowvroy emt pido- 
Tipov paddov Kali pidoriplas oixetdv €or 6 yap pidoripos eorw o jovos BovAo- 
pevos Exe Kal T@ TowwvT@ Tav GAAwv Umepeyel. 

mrepirra| ‘things that are singular, preeminent, specially distinguished’ 
amongst their fellows or congeners, or among things of the same sort, ‘ for 
by this they obtain greater credit’. epirrds is ‘odd, singular, striking, 
remarkable’. From mepi, ‘over and above’, ‘exceeding’, (Homer, epi 
8 Gddkov daci yeveoba, wepl pev Aavady,) the derivative mepirros passes 
into the metaphorical sense of surpassing, preeminent, standing out from 
the rest, out of the common way, extraordinary. This signification of 
the word will be found illustrated in the Lexicons. Add to these, as 
marked examples of some of its various significations, Eur. Hippol. 437, 
445,948. Ar. Pol. 11 6, 1265 4 10, in the well-known passage on Plato's 
style, Ib. VIII (V) 10, 1312 @ 27, mpdfews wepirtis (extraordinary, signal) 
cal Oc Hy Gvopacrot yiyvorrat Kal yra@ptpot Trois GAAors, ib. I 8 init. of Hippo- 
damus of Miletus, that he became mepirrarepos ‘rather odd, eccentric, 
extravagant’, in his dress and habits. Top. Z 4, 141 4 13, dxpiSis nal 
mepittn dvavoia. Metaph. 1 2,1053 4 3, of Protagoras’ dictum, (rdvre» 
' perpov avOpwros), ovbev 31) Aéyov mepirrov haiveral Te Aéyew, Rhet. 11 15, 3, 
Probl. XXX I init. weperroi (‘ distinguished’ in any art or science) @aivorrat 
peAayxoArKol dvres. (Waitz, on Top. T 2, 118 a 6, illustrates other senses of 
the word in Aristotle.) Of excellence of style, Dion. de Comp. Verb. c. 3, 
is, sub init, et sub fin. From epi again, in the sense of ‘over and above, 
exceeding’, comes mepirrds as applied to an ‘odd’ number; the suppo- 
sition on which the name is based being, that the aprios dpiOpos, or even 
number, was the primary number—2 was in fact considered as the first 
arithmetical number, 1 being the principle of unity—the odd number is 
an addition to or excess over the other, the next step in advance. 

The three kinds of good just enumerated are all repeated in c. 9. 25, 
26, under the head of xaddv. As ‘goods’ they are in fact all of them of 
the specially ‘ questionable’ sort’, dud@ioSnricia; supr. § 17. 

ra appotrovra| ‘suitable, appropriate’, specially applicable or belong- 
ing to them. 

Ta MpooyKxovra Kata yevos Kal dvvayew]) ‘things that naturally belong to 
them, or are due to them in respect of birth and power’. 

1 *Odd’ in early English is sometimes employed by a similar metaphorical 
application to denote superiority to others, striking excellence. ‘For our tyme 
the odde man to performe all three perfitlie,...is in my poor opinion Joannes 
Sturmius’, Ascham, Scho/emaster, p. 113 (Mayor's ed.). Richardson has omitted 
to notice this use of ‘odd’ in his Dictionary. 
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av Adee olovra] éAXeirew with genitive, ‘to come short of, be 
deficient in’, ‘And anything men think wanting to them, as appropriate, 
or suitable to their condition’ (a second case of ra dppérrovra), ‘however 
trifling’, (they regard as a good, and eagerly pursue it): ‘for none the less 
for that (8ua rd juxpa elvac) do they choose (deliberately purpose) to do 
it’; i.e. to do things, to act, so as to attain their end. So Victorius, 
who illustrates the topic by Hor. Sat. 11 6, 8, O si angudus ille proximus 
accedat gui nunc denormat agellum, [Uf this is right, as I suppose it is, 
mpoapourrat mparrety is carelessly written for (yrodow or emOupovow, or 
epievrat, or some verb that would imply the object of action, and not the 
mere action itself. 

§ 29. The things mentioned in this and the following section all of 
them designate what is considered good because men like to do it. 

Ta evxarepyacra| ‘things easily effected, or easy achievements’, are 
considered as good, because they are possible, by the rule § 2» a7 ‘they 
belong to the mire class of things ‘possible’, such as are ‘ easy’. 

katépAwaav] aor. ‘ ever succeeded in’; or indicating the notion of ‘habit’ 
which the verb dp4oiv and its compounds acquire. The secondary and 
metaphorical signification of safety and success, from the notion of going 
through a career, as a race, erect and in an upright position, without 
stumble or fall, is well illustrated by the following passages of Sophocles, 
Electr. 741, kai rods pev GAXovs ravras dadakeis Spopous dpbovd’ 6 rAjpev 
épbds €& dpbav dippav. Oecd. Col. 394, Zsmene, viv yap Geai a’ opbover, 
mporbe 8 GAvoay. Oecd. yéporra 8 dpOoiv pdaitpor bs veos Técy. 

@ xapiobvrae ois didos] ‘anything by which one will oblige one’s 
friends’, @ cognate accus. for Gs yapiras. In obliging a friend you may be 
said to oblige yourself, a true friend being érepos avros: Eth. N. IX 9, 
sub. init, Ib. 1170 é 7. Ib. c.4, 1166 @ 31, mpos 8€ tov hidov Exyew worep 
mpos éavrdv, €aTe yap 0 pihos dAdos avros. 

& drexOncovrat Trois €xOpois| ‘or by which one may shew one’s hostility 
to (offend or annoy) one’s enemy’. As before, as amey@eias dmex@. r. €xOpois. 
dryeOdaver Oat mpos Twa, OF Tiwi, is ‘to make eating: odious or hostile to’, 
‘to quarrel with’, or ‘to disoblige, offend, annoy’, Compare d:aSa\Aer@a 
mpos, in Plato, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Aristotle, to have a hostile feel- 
ing towards one, to be set against him, to quarrel with him (from diafda- 
Aew, to set two people at variance, to engender animosity and ill feeling 
between them, and hence to give one an ill opinion of the other, and so, 
finally, ena). Both of these, men think good and right, and 






Ssuboc k up to, respect, reverence, admire’. Valck. ad 
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Fr # 4 F ~ 
AnwTeov Tds wiotes’ é€wel Se moAAaKis GMONOYOUY- CHAP. Vl. 


P. 1363 4. 
Pp. 23. 


= 


Hippol. 106. Ar, Rhet. 1 6. 15, 16, 24. Aristoph. Nub. 180, 428, nas 
ripay kat Gavpatwr. Ran, 1008, a/iéz, Isocr. Areop. fer &c. 

evcpuets] ‘clever’, §15, note on p. 105. Comp.c. 11 28, Probl. xviir 6, 
there quoted. 

gumeipo| those who have acgiired skill by practice and experience, 
distinguished from the naturally clever and dexterous. Success, the at- 
tainment of one’s object, in any practice or occupation for which any one 
has either a natural talent or an acquired aptitude, is regarded as a good, 
because it is more eas#/y attained, § 27 ; ‘more easily’, either than by others 
who are not so skilful, or than in other pursuits and practices. 

a pndeis paiAos| (ovdeis, no definite particular person ; pndeis, no in- 
definite person, no man whatever) ; sub, mpageiev av. * Hinc ducto argu- 
mento, apud Euripidem quidam divitias non se movere dixit, quas etiam 
saepe improbissimi homines facillime consecuti sunt: Fragm. Aeol. 14 
(5, Dind.) po} wdodroy etrys’ oxi Oavpatw Oedy oy yo Kaxcotos padiws 
exTngato’, Victorius, 

d\Aa kat BeAriov| All objects of desire are supposed to be good, all 
aiperd, and oy éedievrat, § 2. The desire of a thing therefore implies not 
only that the satisfaction of it will give you pleasure, but also that you 
suppose it (aiverar) to be good. 

§ 30. Kal pddiota exacrot (dyaba iyotvrat taira) mpds & Tovovrot] ‘to 
which they are so and so’, disposed in such and such a way. In the pa- 
rallel passages of the Ethics this is expressed by @uAorowiro. Eth. N.19, 
1099 @ 8, éxaorm 8 €atlv 780 mpos & Aeyerat GidoroovTos, olov trmos pev 
TO itinme, Odapa d€ rH Pitobeap~’ Tov avrov dé rporay cal ra Bikaa ra 
dudodixaiw xal dAws ta Kar’ dperjy TH Ghidapérm. Ib. Il 13, 1118 & 22, ray 
@udoroiovtay heyouevav. Ib, IV 10, 1125 615, wAeovayas rol qudoroovrou 
Aeyouevou. 

CHAP. VIL. 


The xowwds romos of padXov kai jrrov or degree applied to ra cupepor, 
expediency. Most of the special topics of this chapter are derived from, 
or at all events coincide with, those of the third book of the Dialectical 
Topics.” Brandis, #der Ar. Khet. ap. Schneidewin's Philalogus,1V 1. pp. 14, 
15, infers from certain slight differences of the mode of treatment, in the case 
of two or three of these topics in the two works, the later composition of the 
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Tes aupw ocuupépew epi ToU waddov duis BnTovew, 
F -~ * af 4 ~~ -_ ee. am ‘ 
epeEns av ein NexTEov wept Tov peiCovos ayabov Kat 
2ToU maov cuuépovtos. ExTw Oy UmEpéexov peEv 
TOTOUTOY Kal ETL, Umepexouevoy Se TO é€vuTapxoV. 
ay a A | \ = ‘ 3» a 
Kal meétCov pev del Kal wAElov Mpos EXaTTOV, peya OE 
Khetoric ; but in this latter work the references, tacit or acknowledged, to 
the Topics, are so numerous and so precise, that we do not need this 
indirect evidence to establish the point. The passages to be compared 
are, Top. [2,117 @ 11, with Rhet. 1 6.3, and 7.5; Top. © 3, 118 4 20, 
with Rhet. I 7.36; Top.T 1,116 4 29, and 6.8, with Rhet. I 7.8. Cicero, 
Topic. XVIII 68—7o, in a passage too long to quote here, enumerates the 
topics of Comparazio, following Aristotle very closely: most of Aristotle’s 
topics of this chapter are found in Cicero’s list. The topics of comparison 
fall under four general heads. Comparantur igitur ea guae aut matora aut 
minora aut paria dicuntur: in quibus spectantur haec, numerus, sectes, 
wis, guaedam etiam ad res aliguas affectio; which are there severally illus- 
trated at length. First, some general principles are laid down; then we 
are referred back to c. 6, 2, for the various definitions of good; and then, 
(from § 3 to the end of the chapter), these general principles and definitions 
are applied to the determination of cases, special romwos or efdy, of com- 
parison of two good things, so as to shew which of them in each case 
is the greater. 

$1. dudw] ‘both ’—of two things, left to be understood. 

§2. é€orw] See note onc. 5.3, 6.2, 10.3. 

Umepexov—umepexopevov| ‘Hae definitiones possunt declarari duabus 
lineis parallelis, quarum una ultra alteram protenditur: item numeris, 
e.g. 6 et 9. Maior enim sive linea sive numerus et aequat minorem et 
excurrit: minor vero inest in maiori.’ Schrader. On the passive form 
UmepexeoOa, see Appendix (B) Ox the irregular passive (at the end of the 
notes to this Book), 

Togovror kat ér.| ‘so much and something over’, 

ro evurdpyov| ‘that which is contained or included in the other’. 

kat peiCov pev aei x.7.A.| That all ‘quantity’, and all terms that express 
it, weya puxpor, 7oAD oAiyor, are relative, mpos rt, we learn from the Catego- 
ries, c. 6, 5 6 15—29, of which this passage is a summary repetition. The 
same thing, as a mountain or a grain of millet, when compared with two 
different things, is called great or little, greater or less—and so of ‘many’ 
and ‘few’. None of them is absolute avré «af avro: all of them are 
relative to something else, with which they are compared, mpos re, mpos 
érepov. 

* And ‘greater’ and ‘more’ have always. reference to a ‘less’, and 
‘much’ and ‘little!’ to the average, magnitude (ro rév wodday peéyebos, 
the object to which the term is applied being thereby compared with 

1 If wodv xal oM-yor are here intended to include ‘many’ and ‘few’, woddol 
cal dM-yot, as they most probably are, since they occur in the Categories and are 
wanted to complete the list, we must extend the raw wo\Ady péyefos to number, 
wAqOos, as well as magnitude, - 
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Kal piKpov Kai 7OND Kai dNiryov Tpos TO TwY TOAA@Y 
péryeOos, Kal UwEpexov pev TO péeya, TO dé EAAEtTOV 
3 muxpov, Kal moNv Kai ONiyoy wWoalTws. émrel ovv 
cryabov Néyouey TO TE AUTO adToU Evexa Kal jan &AXOU 
aipetov, Kal ov mavt’ édiera, Kai 6 vouv av Kal 
povnaw NaBovTa EdorTo, Kal TO TomtTikov Kal TO 
uAakTikey, 1 @ EreTa Ta ToLadTa, TO S ov Evexa 
To TéX\os éoti, TéXos & éoTtiv ov Evexa Ta a&Aa, 
avTw@ d€ dyabdv TO mpos avTO TavTa merovOos, 
dvaykn Ta Te wElw TOU Eévds Kal TwY éAaTTOVWY, 


its congeners, as a mountain or man with the average, rois moAXois, of 
mountains and men, in order to estimate its size): and that which is 
called ‘great’ exceeds (this average ordinary size), whilst that which falls 
short of it is called ‘small’, and ‘ much’ and ‘little’ in like manner?!’, 

§ 3. The following definitions of good are repeated from c. 6, 2, with 
a few trifling alterations. This section is translated, and the illogical 
character of the construction explained, in Introd. pp. 177—8. 

a’r@ 6 ayabov ro mpos avrd Tatra merovbds| ‘This clause contrasts the 
notion of good in itself, xaé’ atiro, here expressed by the dative avr@ ‘to’, 
or, ‘for and by itself’, with good as the universal reAos, the object of all 
men’s aims and aspirations. Schrader, Vater, Buhle, and Bonitz (47zs- 
totelische Studien, 1 p. 89), are in favour of avr@ and avrov, which would 
thus contrast ‘ good to the individual with good in general’. Eth. N. vir 13, 
init. dyaOov dtyds, ro pev amas, ro b¢€ run. Top.1 1, 11688, ro amlas ayabov 
Tov Twi aiperwrepov, This use of the pronoun is quite in conformity with 
ordinary Aristotelian usage, as 7/ra $35, 70 al’r@ Kab amd@s, and frequently 
elsewhere. Vater says that the Greek Scholiast gives avré as well as 
avro: and Bonitz adds that Muretus’ rendering, cuigue autem bonum id 
guod ita est affectum ad tfsum, shews that he followed this reading. 
Nevertheless it appears that there is no manuscript authority for the 
change, and Bekker and Spengel have retained avré and avro. 

avaykn...petov dyabov eivar] Top. T 2, 117 @ 16, ére ra mAeiw ayaba trav 
éharrévay (aiperw@repa), | amhas, } Gray ta Erepa trois érépos évwmapyn, Ta 
éXart@ év Tois meloow. Two evaracets (‘reprehensions of the fallax’ Bacon 
calls them, Colours of Good and Evil), objections, or instances opposed to 
the universal validity of this rule, are next given: (1) when one thing is 
done for the sake of another, to attain a certain end, as getting well, 
healthy practices for the sake of health ; in this case the two together are 
in no way preferable to health alone: (2) and things not good accom- 


1 Gaisford refers to Harris, Philosophical Arrangements (‘ arrangements’ mean 
enllections of notions under general heads; and the ‘arrangements’ that he treats 
of are Aristotle’s summa genera, or Categories), ch. 9 p. 191. Harris merely 
— what Aristotle had already said in his Categories to which Gaisford does 
wot reler. 


lial all 
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guvapOuovpévou rou évos » Tey éENaTTOVWY, MEiCoV 
ayabov civat Umepexer yap, TO € évuTapyov UmeEpeE- 


Le \ f on F */ i 
ANETAL. Kal €ay TO péeyioTOV TOU pEyiTToU UTTEPEXN, 


kai avTa avrav' Kal boa a’Ta avTw@V, Kal TO 
péeyicTov TOU peylaTou: oloy Ei O peyioTos avyp 
yuvaikos THs peyioTns petCwv, Kal Brws ot avdpe_s 
TOV yuULaiKoY paitows: Kal €i of avopes bAwS TaV 
yuvaioy peiCous, Kai avnp 6 meyiaro8 THS MEYLOTHS 
yuvakos peiCwv" avadoyor yap Exovow at vrepoxai 


panied by a single good (so Waitz), meay be preferable to several good 
things, as happiness, in conjunction with something not good, ‘to justice 
and courage together, cai raira ped’ ndovijs padAov 7) dvev Hdovis (alperdrepa 
€oTw) kal ravra per addurias } mera AUmNs. 

virepexet yap, k.t.A.| On vmepoxyy as a test of excellence, besides other 
topics of this chapter, comp. c. 9, 25, 39, Eth. N. Iv 8 init. there quoted. 
The opposition of the active and passive, superiority and inferiority, occurs 
Eth. N. ib. 1 124 b 10, ro pey yap Umrepexovros, To 8 Umepexouevov. 

§ 4. kal éav ro péyworoy row peyiorou vmepeyy k.T.A. | Top. r2,1176 33; 
ért el anA@s Tovro Tovrov BéArTioy, Kal TO Bédrioroy TOP ev roure Badriow Tou 
ev Ta érépp BeXriorov, olov ef BeArvov dvOpwros & immov, kal 6 SeAtirtos dvOpw- 
ros Tov BeAriorou immou Bedtiov. Kai ef ro BeArioToy Tov Bedtiorov BEedtior, 
kal dwA@s TovTo Trovrou BeArtov, olov ef 6 BeATiocros dvOpwros Tot BeAticrov 
immou Sedriwv, kai dm\@s GvOpwiros immov BeAriwv. A practical application 
of this rule occurs in Pol. IV (VII) 1, 1323 & 13, dAws re djAov ws axoAoubei 
diyjcopev tiv Siabecw tiv apiorny éxdorov mpayparos mpos G\AnAa xara Thy 
Umepoxiy, hvmep etAnye Sudoraow ey apey avras evar diabécers ravras. Bor’ 
elmep cori 7 Wuxi xal THs KTHCEWS Kal TOU THOpaTos TyYU@TEpOY Kal amas Kal 
nuiv avayKy Kai thy diadeow thy dpiotny exagtov ava\oyov TovTwy eyeww, 

dvd\oyoy €xovow| ‘are proportional to one another’, 

In Bacon’s Colowrs of Good and Evil’, (‘a table of colours or appear- 
ances of good and evil and their degrees, as places of persuasion and 
dissuasion, and their several fallaxes, and the elenches of them’,) this 
topic is given in the form, cuius excellentia vel exuperantia melior id toto 
genere melius. ‘This appearance, though it seem of strength, and rather 
logical than rhetorical, yet is very oft a fallax’; and he proceeds accord- 
ingly to ‘reprehend’ it, Bacon’s works, ed, Ellis and Spedding, vol. vu, 
p. 78. He certainly proves the non-universality of the rule; but by the 
theory of Rhetoric all these positions are alike open to question, and can 
always be argued on either side, 


1 Some of the topics selected for ‘reprehension ‘are identical with those of Aristotle, 
and probably borrowed from him. The meaning of the word ‘Colours’ in this 
application is thus explained by Erasmus, Adagia, s.v. fucus, p. 1915, ‘* Qui ad 
exornationes atque figuras se conferunt apud Gallos bio dicuntur ‘ rhetoricis 
coloribus’ uti: hoe est, fucatis pigmentis, uihnl tieptive’si bonis sententiis 
non fuerint conjuncta’. And | iis preface. 
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TwY yevov kal TwV peyioTwy ev avTois. Kal OTaV 

TOOE pév THE ENTat, Exeivo OE TOVTW jt EmETAaL 

: MeV ‘Th WHT aL, €" Oo py’ =e Te 

4 a - ef ah ~*~ 5 = a = & ¥ 5 Fr 

dé 1 TH aqua 4 TH epeens H TH Ouvaper’ evvTTapyxet 
-~ 7 * , = vel 

yap i xpiiars W TOU émropewou év TH Oar eépov. emeTat 

O€ dua pev TO Uyiaivery TO Gv, TOUT dE ExEivO Ov," 

vorrepov dé TO pavOavey TO inisraabat, duvaper O€ 

T@ lepocvAclv TO aToTTEpEIV* 6 yap lepoTvAnTas Kay 


§ 5. kal drav rode pev rade Ernrat x.r.d.] ‘and whensoever one thing 
‘follows’ (i.c, attends upon, always accompanies it, in one of its five 
senses) ‘another, but not reciprocally (or conversely, the other does not 
always follow 77)’. Any good A, which is necessarily accompanied by 
another good B, where the converse does not hold, must be the greater of 
the two; because the one (A) always implies the presence of B, and 
includes the use of it, whereas this is not always true of the converse; 
and when there is no such reciprocal consequence A must be superior to 
B. Let A and B be health and life; life invariably accompanies health, 
but health by no means invariably accompanies life: and therefore /rom 
this point of view health may be regarded as superior to life. 

éxerat 6¢ 7 TG Gua «r.A.] On the various senses of éreo@ac and dxo- 
Aovdety See note on c. 6, &, 

Ouvdpec” evuTrapyet rap «.t.4.] * Potential concomitance or accompani- 
ment’, is explained as ‘the inherence, (i.e. the virtual existence, which 
may be developed into actual, active, existence, or realized, évepyeia,) of 
the use or practice of the consequent or concomitant in the other’, that 
namely which it accompanies. The higher crime of sacrilege or temple 
robbing, for instance, necessarily implies, virtually contains, the lower 
crime of simple theft or fraud (cheating"), the lower habit always accom- 
panies, but not necessarily in a state of activity, the higher, and is 
included in it: omme matus continet in se minus. Or thus, the use of 
cheating, fraud, resides, is included in, sacrilege, not actually, in a fully 
developed realized state, evepyeia, but in a dormant state, latent; it is a 
faculty or capacity, always ready and liable to be developed into actual 
sacrilege. 

The use of the general topic of “ consequence’ 1s explained, Top r 2, 
117 a 5, €rt Grav Ovo Twa 7 u apodpa aurois mapamhy ata Kal p27) buvdpe ba v umEp- 
oyny pydepiay ouvedeiv rod érépov mpos TO erepov, opav amd Trav maperopéevav" 
© yup émerat peiCov ayadoy rovP aiperarepov. av 8 7 Ta éropueva Kaka, @ TO 
€Xarrov dxoA\ovet kaxdv, TOU aiperarepov. Grrov yap apcdorépwr aiperav 
ovdey KwAver Suoyepes te wapemer Oa, dtyas 8 aro rod ewerOar y aKéyis 
«7.A. See note, c. 6, 3. 


1 dwrocrepely is properly ‘to defraud or cheat’, and especially applied to 
keeping back a deposit. Rhet. 1 6. 3, ro awrogrepyrat wapaxarafykyy, Gaisf, 
quotes Schol, Aristoph. Plut. 373, dwrorrepa éoriv Grav Tapakaradyvcny mapahafe'y 
els diaPodjy ywpyjow Kal odk e0é\w Sidovar avr@ ad EAaGov. [See Shillcto’s note 
on Thuc, 1 69,1. 5.] 
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6 dTooTEpnoEEY. Kal Ta VTEpEeXovTAa TOU avTOU pEiCoL 

7 MeiCw* avayKn yap UmEepexe Kal TOV peEtCovos* KaLP. 2+ 
Ta mciCovos dyabou momtika pelCw* TOTO yap Hv TO 
petCovos TromTiKe@ Elva. Kal od TO ToNTIKOY pMEICoV, 


§ 6. Kal ra vmepéyorra tod avrot ‘«.r.A.] ‘anything which (all that, 
plural) exceeds the same thing by a greater amount (than a third thing) is 
the greater (of the two); because it must exceed the greater also (i.e. as 
well as the less)’, This with the mere substitution of peifoy for aiperare- 
pov is taken from Top. T 3, 118 4 3, dAAa@ kal ef dvo rina twig ely alpera- 
Tepa, Td waddov alperw@repov Toi irrov aiperwrépov aiper@repov. Let A be 9, 
B 6, and C 3. A(g) exceeds C (3) by a greater amount than that by 
which B (6) exceeds it, A therefore must be greater than B—wwsf be 
(dvaykn), because, by the hypothesis, it is greater than the greater of the 
other two. This is certainly not a good argument, though the fact 1s 
true, and the application easy: and yet I think it is what Aristotle must 
have meant. There is no various reading, and no suspicion of corrup- 
tion. The interpretation is that of Schrader, the most logical of the 
Commentators on the Rhetoric. And it seems, as the text stands, the 
only possible explanation. The fact at all events is true; and the only 
objection to the explanation is that the yap, which professes to give the 
reason, does in fact merely repeat in other words the substance of the 
preceding proposition, I believe that Aristotle, in framing his topic, 
meant by the first clause to state the fact, and by the second to give, as 
he thought, the reason: and that the expression actually adopted is one 
of the very numerous evidences of haste and carelessness in his writings. 
On the application of the topic, see Introd. p. 180, 

§ 7. xat ra peitovos ayabud moiunttKd wt.A.] ‘Eundem hunc locum com- 
mutatis verbis exponit in 111 Topicorum c. 1 (116 6 26), ére dvo qonrixdy 
Gvre@y, ob rd TéAos BéAriov Kal avro BeAriov. Ad haec verba Alex. Aphrod. 
P: 125, doapds efpnrat bia Spayttyra’ o romos 8 eati Towotros* ef Ovo ein Twa 
évo TeX@y moinrika, ov Td TéeXos BeATLoy Kai aipetarepoy kai a’rdo BeArioy, 
avres madela yupvacioy Setxviorr’ Gv dpeivev, ef ye yupracia pév vyteias 
éoti rointika, madeia b€ thpovngeaws, Kal éotiv 7 Hpornats Tijs Vyteias aipero- 
Tepov’ madw To yupvaterOa rod ypnuariferOar aiper@repov’ To pev yap 
movTou, TO dé vyteias woinTiKoy, BéATiov O Wy Uyieta mAoUTOV.’ Victorius, 

roiro yap 7] ‘this is what was meant by’, this zs what wes (said to be) 
good ; viz. in § 3. 

TO.. FOUNTERG eivat] On this Aristotelian formula which denotes the ab- 
stract conception of a thing by the mind, as opposed to its actual existence 
as an object of sense, see Trendel. de Anima, p. 471 seq. and onl 1, 2; 111 
8, also in Ahetntsches Museum 1828, Vol. 11 457 seq., Katevorientehve, 
p. 35 with reff. in note, and Waitz, Orgax, Vol. 11 p. 386, The distinction, 
which is nowhere expressly stated, is, as may be gathered from nume- 
rous passages, the following: ro neytbei elpat universam esse nolionem, 
gua res constituiiur, a materia avocatam, universa cogilatione concepiam 
—the Adyos of the thing—ro péyeBos vero ad Se Sete guacoue pertinere 
guae sub sensus cadant, Metaph. Zz 15; 1039 @ 25, ov yap yiyverar rd 
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? ‘ ‘ f ~ Ff 
WTAUTWS* EL yap TO UYyLELVOY alpeTWTEpOY TOU HOEOS 
Kat petCov ayabov, kai yf vylera THs dons peiCwr. 

i = 
Skat TO aipeTwTepov Kal’ a’ToO TOU py Kal avTO, oiov 


oixia elvat Ada To rHde TH olxig. Anal. Post. It 4, 91 5 5, dAnOés yap may Td 
dvOpdr@ elva (ap elvat, dorep cai wavta dvOpwrov (Gov, dAN ovy ovTes 
aare év elvat, Phys. I 3,4, oltre yap ry cuveyeia év Eorar TO evKdy olTe TO 
Aoy@' G\Ao yap éora To civar Neve@ «7A. It abounds in the de Anima. 
Why and when Aristotle employs it, and whether the distinction is always 
necessary and appropriate, are questions that I will not undertake to 
answer. [Jadex Aristotelicus, p. 221 a 34—40; p.764.a 50—p.765 46. 5.] 

The Syntax of the phrase, which only Trendelenburg, as far as I 
know, has attempted to explain’, seems to be this:—The dative is in 
apposition with a supposed rui, ro rut eivar peyeOec, and the construction 
is analogous to @are cvAAaBorr: eimeiv, I 10,18. Other instances of a 
similar use of the dative, which lead up to the explanation of this, are 
such as Thuc. I 24, €v de£ia €om\eurte Tov 'lovov xdAmov: and others are to 
be found in Matth. Gr. Gr. § 388. 

kal ov TO ToinTiKoy peifov woavrws| ‘and that of which the productive 
agent or producing cause is of a higher order, (superior), follows the same 
rule’, viz. that the product or result of the superior cause or agent is supe- 
rior in a comparison between two, If wholesome food and exercise which 
produce health are more desirable and therefore superior to things which 
are merely pleasant, then the result of the former, health, is superior to 
the result of the latter, pleasure. 

§ 8. xal ro alperwrepov xa’ avro tod py Kad’ av7s]) Top. Pi, 116 429 
kal To 6’ aro aiperov Tou Oi erepov aiperov aipetw@repov, oloy Td vytaiveww Tou 
yupvater@ar’ ro pev yap Ov a’ré aiperoy, ro d¢ dc érepov. And again, Ib, 68, 
Kat To amA@s adyabdv rod Twi aiperarepov, oiov TO vyiaterbat Tod Témver Oat’ 
To pev yap dmhas dyadov, ro de rwi TO Sedperm tis towns. These two 
though differing in expression seem to be reducible to the same head, 
and, from the examples given, applicable to the same cases: for the abso- 
lute good is that which is in itself desirable, and conversely; and répve- 


1 Trendel. in Rhein. Mus. 1828, Vol. 11 p. 481—3. The author, who has dis- 
cussed with great learning and ingenuity the meaning of this Aristotelian techni- 
cality, and its relation to ro ri qv elvas, is, it seems to me, less successful in his 
grammatical explanation. I think that from the analogy of similar constructions 
of this dative in the ordinary language, the use of it here must needs be a case 
of attraction, as I have explained it in the note. Trendelenburg, who takes 
nothing into account but the possible meanings of the dative (or, as he rightly 
prefers to call it, the ‘acceptive’) case, locative, instrumental, acceptive, selects 
the last of the three as that which belongs to the dative in this phrase. ro meyé@ec 
elva: express, according to him, ‘the abstract conception (7d elva:) belonging to 
(given to and received by) magnitude’: making this dative depend solely upon 
efvat, and leaving out the attraction to a word in the dative, actually or hypo- 
thetically preceding, as in any way concerned in the ‘government’ of it. This is 
all that I have to object to in Trendelenburg’s paper: in the rest he has shewn the 
same ability and intimate knowledge of his author which characterizes all his 
other writings upon Aristotle. 
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toys veytewvou" TO Mev yao vx auvToU evexa, TO de P. 1364. 
9 avrou, Smep nv TO ayabov. Kav 7} TO pev Tes, TO 
Se ur TEAOS* TO Mev yap aAAov evexa, TO S€ avToU," 
10 olov TO yupvatea Oat ToU ev ExELY TO THUAa. Kal TO 
HTTOV Tpoadeouevoy Oarépov 4 éTEpwv avTapKécTE- 
pov yap* nrrov o€ mpocdeiTa TO EXaTTOVWY H PAcVvY 
Il mpoodeouevoy. Kai Stay Tote ev avEev TOvVdE MH NH 


A A v , , \ of , 3 
pn duvarov 4 yeverOat, Oarepoy b€ avev TovTov' av- 
o8a the example in the second case of particular good, is only good as 
the means to an end, 8 érepoyv. 

loxds vysecvod] strength is more decinanies in itself; the ‘ wholesome’ only 
as the means to an end, health. Strength is corisidered by Aristotle not as 
absolutely desirable aiperoév xa@ avro, but only relatively to other things— 
‘more desirable in itself than many others.’ Brandis, Phz/ologus, 1V, i, p. 44. 

Omep Hv To dyabov] yy, § 7. The reference is to 6 § 2 p. 97. 

§9. «av 7 ro pev rédos «t.A.] Top. IT 1, 116 6 22, nat 76 réAos roy 
apos TO TéAos alperdrepov Soxet elvat, kai Svoiv To &yytov Tov réAovs. The 
end, the ultimate object of your aims, must always be more desirable 
than the means which are only serviceable for the attainment of that end, 
as health and exercise. 

§ 10. 16 Frrov mpocdecpevov Oarépov h érépwv] ‘that which less stands in 
need of any subsidiary aid’ (to make it a good), ‘either of ¢#e other’ (when 
two things are brought into comparison, as wealth and health,) ‘or of 
other things (in general). A topic, which may be brought under this of 
the Rhetoric, but is not identical with it, occurs in Top. I 2, 117 @ 37, 
where justice is preferred to courage on the ground of its comparative 
avtrapxeca, though this word is not there employed. Victorius quotes in 
illustration Virgil’s comparison of the ‘olive’ and ‘vine’. Georg. II 421, 2 
and 428. (Victorius has here quoted from memory, and forgotten the 
original. It is not the ‘vine’ but ‘Joma’, of which is said, vz propria 
nituntur opisque haud indiga nostrae,; and the example is hardly in 
point. The note is cited by Gaisford without remark). 

avrapxéorepov] ‘it makes a nearer approach to independence, self- 
sufficiency’: appealing to the definitions of good inc. 6, 2, of which ro 
avrapxes is one. On avrdpxeca, note onc. 5, 3, 7 8 avrdpxeia réAos xat 
BeAriworov. Pol. I 2,1253 a I. 

paovev] ‘easier’ to do or to get, to effect or procure, mparrew 7 moceiy 
9 xrnoacbat. 

§ 11. «at Grav x.r.d.] ‘and any case in which one thing cannot exist 
or be obtained (by acquisition or production) without some other, but the 
other can without it’. As agriculture, compared with the other arts, Xen. 
(Econ. Vv. 17 (Victorius). Corn. Nep. Thrasyb. 1 3, Peloponnesio bello multa 
Thrasybulus sine Alcibiade gessit, tle nullam rem sine hoc. Schrader. 
He also quotes from Plutarch, Apothegm. Reg. § 84, a saying of Age- 
silaus about the superiority of justice to virtue; it is the same example as 
occurs in the Topics (quoted on § 10, IF 2,117 @ 39. 
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ayabov. Kav 4 dpxi, TO Sé py) cpxn. Kav H aiTiov, 


§ 12, xiv # apy] supply ro zev, and with airy in the following topic. 
On the omission, see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 288, Obs. 4. 

dpx7| in this topic, is used in its most general and popular sense, an 
‘origin’, or ‘beginning’, or ‘source’, In this sense it may be regarded as 
the fountain of all good. oe & otras eyew (7 evdarpovia) cai bua ro elvat 
dpxy Tavrns yap xdpw ta Nowra wavTa wavtTes mpatTopey, Thy dpyny Ge Kal To 
aitiov tay dyabay ripsov re Kat Ociov éridenev (Eth. N. 1. 13 ult.). God him- 
self is an dpyy (Metaph. A 2, 983 a 8,0 yap Geos adpyy ms). The free will, 
one of the dpefers or impulsive faculties, the origin of motion in the 
human subject, and of moral action, the dpy7) mpafews, is an dpyy: the 
importance of this, as the origin of human action and the greund of 
moral responsibility, in moral philosophy and practical life, may be 
estimated by the perusal of the first seven chapters of the third book of 
the Nicom. Ethics, It is more comprehensive than atrwyr; dpyai are not 
aif causes, (see in the following note), and therefore the two may be 
distinguished, as they are in these two topics. An origin or beginning 
necessarily implies that something follows, a consequence; it leads to 
something: in this respect it 1s ‘greater’, more important, superior to, 
anything that is #e¢ a beginning or origin, which leads to nothing, Plat. 
Rep. 11 377 A, ovKovr olo@’ ort dpyi) mwavros epyov péyerrov; peydAny yap 
exougw (ai apyai) porn» mpos ta éropeva, Eth. Nic. 17, sub fin. And the 
same applies to airov in the following topic. These two topics are well 
illustrated in Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3 (4), 10, II. 

The importance of an apyy for good or for evil is recognized by several 
proverbs, Cn the one side we have dpyy juiov warrés, (quoted in Demetr. 
rept épunvetas § 122, dpyy d€ rot jptouv mavros,) Arist. Eth. N, 1 7 ult. 
doxel yap wNetov 7 fusov mavros efvat y apyy, Pol. VIII (Vv) 4, 1303 4 29, 
i 8 dpyn Aéeyerar Hucov elvar mavris, de Soph. El, c. 34, 183 & 22, péyiorov 
yap tows dpy}) wavros dowep heyerar. Erasm., Adag. 29, quotes Soph. Fr, 
Inc. (715, Dind.) ap. Plut. Mor. p, 16 A, épyov d€ mavros qv ris apynrat 
Kaas, Kal Tas TeAevTas eixds €¢O' otTws exyew, Anglice ‘Well begun is half 
done’. Dimidium facti qui coepit habet, Hor. Ep. 1 2, 40. The first 
step: Ce mest que le premier pas gui coutz, see Rhet. I 19, 5, and note. 
On the other side, the importance of the dpyy in respect of the tendency 
to evil, we have Ovid’s well-known line, become proverbial, Rem. Am. 91, 
Principiis obsta, sero medicina paratur, Fast.1178, Omina principiis, 
inguit (Phoebus), zwesse solent. (This is indifferent as to the issue.) 
Herodotus, after mention of the twenty ships which the Athenians on the 
solicitation of Aristagoras sent in aid of the lonians, concludes the chap- 
ter, V.97, with the emphatic words, avrac 3é al veés, dpy xaxav éeyevovro 
"EdAnoi te kai SapSdaporot. This phrase became proverbial, see Rhet. 11 
11,7 is, and Isocr. Paneg. § 119, there quoted, 

On the different senses of apy in the Aristotelian philosophy consult 
Metaph A 1, where they are enumerated and distinguished; and Bonitz’s 
Commentary. They are thus summed up; macdy pev ody xowdv raov 
dpyay ro mparov elvat obey h Eorw H ylyverat } yryveokerae’ Tovr@y be al pev 
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TO 6 OUK Q@QLtTLOP, oa TO a@vTO* arev yap Qt’TLOU Kal 
évuTapyourai eiow ai dé éxros, 1013 @ 17. "“Apyai are ‘ origins’, heads or 
starting-points, of a series, of three kinds; (1) of being, ovaia!, (2) of genera- 
tion or growth, yeveots, and (3) of knowledge, yraors. dvev yap airiov Kai 
apxns advvarov eivat f} yevéoOat, Rhet.1 7,12. The six senses in which dpyy 
may be employed are all reducible to these three. Of these some are inhe- 
rent (as the wrotyetov, the mathematical point, the origin of the line, or the 
starting-point of anything, that out of which it grows and is developed?; 
the keel of a vessel, the foundation of a house; in animals the heart or 
the brain, or any other part which has been assumed to be the original 
seat of life); some external, the origin of motion or change, (as father and 
mother, of child ; abusive language’, of a fight; or again the human will or 
deliberate purpose, and intellect, mpoaipeors and d:avoia*, in the case of 
‘governments’ [apyai] and arts, all of which set things in motion and 
produce change), The origin or starting-point of knowledge is illustrated 
by the dmoféres, the assumed first principles of a demonstration, as the 
major premiss of a syllogism. Another ‘ external origin’ is the ov évexa, 
or redos, the final cause, woAA@v yap kal rod yrarar kal Tis Kunoews apy 
rayadov cal rd Kadov, a 21. Comp. de AnimaT 10, 433 @ 15, cai 9 dpefis 
évexd Tov maga’ ov yap 9 dpegis, avTy apy Tov mpaxtikoy vou" rd 8 €oyarov 
apy? ris mpagews. 

dpyy is not identical with airiwr, though, as all airia (all the four 
causes) are apyai, the two terms are frequently identified (Bonitz, Cone. 
p- 219; Waitz, Org. p. 458): but the converse is not true; as is shewn 
by some of the examples given above: the assertion therefore that ivayds 
(rais dpyais) kai ta atria Aeyerau’ wavra yap ta airta apxai (a 16) must be 
limited to what is direct/y stated, the converse is not included. On the 
point of difference between the two, and also the identification with eroc- 
xelov, see Waitz, Organ. p. 458. 

Another definition of dpyy occurs in de Gen. Anim. V 7, 23, 788 @ 14, 
ToUTo yap €oTt TO apyy elvat, TO avTiy pev airiay elvat woANGY, Tavtys 8 GAho 
dvwev pyndév. See also Trendel. on de Anima p. 187. 

On scientific and logical dpyai or first principles, ultimate axioms, 
xowai and iia, see note in Introd. p. 73. In the Eudemian Ethics, 1 6, 
three kinds of dpyai, general, moral, and mathematical, are distinguished, 
and some account given of them. [See also /mdex Artsfotelicus, s.v. 5.) 

§ 12, xav 7 airiov er.A.] Top. PT, 116 4 1, xai rd airtov ayabod Kad’ avro 
Tov Kata cupseSnxos alriov, kabamrep 9 apery Ths TUXns’ ev yap Kad’ avTyy 
4 b€ kara cupSsSqx0s alria rév ayabay, kai ei Tt GAO rovoiToy. dpoiws d€ Kat 
émi rou évavriou (Tov Kaxov) x.T-A. 

ro 8 ovk airsov] On ovx after av, understood from the preceding clause, 
see Appendix (C) on ef ov, c. 15, 23. 

1 The dpx7 as essence, origin of being, ovela, is the primal cause, rd rl iv 
elvat, Bonitz. 

2 ¢roxeiov “hoe loco eum (Aristotelem) non tam elementi naturam cogitasse, 
quam principem illam rei alicuius partem, in qua primum continetur et destinata 
est ipsa rei natura, ex exemplis allatis facile cognoscas.” Bon, Comm. p. 218, 

3 This is an apy} xaxwp, 

§ Kal dia rovro 7 didvowa Keel, Gri dpxy auras éorl rd opexrov, de Anima TI 10, 
433 4 19. 
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5s aad > ny fa ae a 
dpxns aduvarov elvat 1 yeveo Oat. Kal Ovoly dpxaiv 
TO amo Tis merCovos peiCov, Kal dvoty aitiow TO a7 
TOU peiCovos aiTiou meiCov. Kal dvaradw oy Svoiv 
dpxaty 4 TOU MetCovos dpxn peiCwv, kal dvoiv attiow 
1370 TOU peiCovos aitiov peiCov, SyAov ovv- ex THY 


kai Ovoiv dpyaiv x.7.d. Jand again, of two origins or causes, the consequence 
and efiect of the superior is greater. The following passage of the Topics 
will illustrate the preceding as well as the present topic. I 3, 118 @ 29, ér« 
el TO pev Trotel dyabdv éxeivo @ av mapy, TO Sé ) motel, TO moLotvy alperarepoy, 
xa@amep Kai Gepporepoy ro Oeppaivor rov py. ef d€ Guchw movei, ro paddov woody" 
#) ei To BeAriov Kal kvpidrepov rove dyabdv, olov ef TH pev THY Yuyny, TO be Td 
gaya: c. 5,119 @17, Kai ef rd peév rrocet ro S€ jay) motel TH Zyov rowdvde, waddov 
TOLOUTO GO moTe Toei HO jar) rovet, el 8 duchw movet, TO waAAOY TotovY ToWWdTO. 

kal avarahw] ‘and conversely, of two origins; the origin of the greater 
consequence is greater...’, 

§ 13. 8iAov otv x.7.X.] ‘It is plain therefore from what has been said 
($ 11, kav 9 doyn, rd 3€ pr) dpyy), that in both (the following) ways it may be 
said to be greater: for whether it be an origin (or beginning), and the 
other not a beginning, it may be shewn to be made to appear greater; 
or if it be not itself a beginning, but the other be a beginning (it may be 
equally shewn to be so), because the ‘end’ is greater (superior), and yet 
no beginning’, ‘The end is greater’, because rédos €orlv od €vexa ra 
a\ka: and if ‘everything else’ is but a mean to an end, the beginning 
must be included with the rest, and is therefore subordinate and inferior. 
pei{ov is here ‘ greater’, ‘more important’, superior in respect of influence 
or effective power; not necessarily ‘ better’, In the examples, first, the 
‘adviser’ is the dpyy, the origin or originator of the plot; so in Metaph. 
A 2, 1013 4 31, 6 BovAevoas is an alriov, namely the efficient cause, or origin 
of motion and change, dpy7) peraSodys. The adviser of a scheme is there- 
fore according to this view the ‘ cause’ of all that resulted from his advice, 
which is made to appear (doxe?) by the argument more important than the 
result or actual crime (which is not ‘the beginning’); and, secondly, the 
converse (avdrak.v) is proved, that the crime, the ‘end’ of the advice or 
deliberation, is the more important thing of the two, because it was for 
that, as a mean to attain that, that the whole scheme was undertaken. It 
appears from the expressions of this text that Callistratus devised the 
scheme and Chabrias carried it into execution, 

Leodamas of Acharnae was a famous orator, an earlier contemporary 
of Demosthenes and Aeschines. The latter mentions him, c. Ctesiph. 
§ 136, as having been sent as ambassador to Thebes, and as a speaker the 
rival of Demosthenes; indeed in his opinion even pleasanter to listen to, 
He is mentioned again in I1 23, 25 (comp. the note there); in Dem. adv. 
Lept. 501 and 502, who also speaks of him as a distinguished orator, 
where allusion is made to a certain proposition of his to cancel the 
‘grant’, especially the dré\ewa, made to Chabrias for his public services 
—ovros ¢ypayaro tiv XaSpiov dwpedy', a proposition which he failed to 

1 This cannot be the same accusation as that which Aristotle here refers to; 
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eipnuevwv STt aucpotépws peiCov éeotw* Kal yap él 
apxn, TO dé ayn dpxn, Sofa peiCov eivat, Kai ei py 
apxn, TO Se apxi* TO yap TéXos peiCov Kal ovK dpyn, 
ef F m F ~ af j f 

womrep 0 Aewdapnas KaTnyopwy edn KadNortpatou 
Tov Bovlevravta Tov mpdEavTos maNAov aoiKelv* ov 
yap av mpayOnvac un Bovevoapévov: madw sé Kal 


carry ; and in other places of Aeschines. See Sauppe, Fragm. Or. Aft, 
11 216; Fr. Xvi, and p. 244; Fr. Xxv1; Clinton, / A, Vol. 1 p. 111, sub 
an, 372, 3. 

Callistratus, son of Callicrates, of Aphidna, a distinguished Athenian 
orator and politician, of the earlier half of the 4th cent. B.c. His name 
first appears in history in the year 379 B.C. Aristotle refers to two 
speeches of his, Rhet, 114, 1, and 111 17. 14. Leodamas’ accusation of 
him, here mentioned, seems to have been directed against his conduct in 
the affairs of Oropus, in 366, Grote, Hist. Gr. X p. 392; Smith’s Dict. 
Siogr. Art. Callistratus; Clinton, Fast. Hell. 11 396, notew. He was 
associated with Chabrias, the celebrated Athenian general, in the trans- 
actions with respect to Oropus, and with him was brought to trial ; and it 
is most probable that both of the speeches referred to in the text were 
made by Leodamas on this occasion. 

On Callistratus and Chabrias Mr Elder's articles in Smith’s Biogr. 
Dict. may be consulted. Callistratus’ name occurs very frequently in the 
Attic orators. See Baiter and Sauppe, Oraé. AZZ. Vol. 111; Ind. Nom. p. 73. 

BovAevoavra, Boveveapévov, Bovlevoavros, emPBovdevew] are all applied 
to the same transaction, viz, Callistratus’ ‘advice’ or ‘device’. They 
express precisely the same thing, each from a somewhat different point of 
view. BovAevew tii tr, is to give advice, to advise. BovAeverOa to give 
oneself advice, to deliberate; or secondly, of a number of people deli- 
berating together, and giving one another advice, ‘consulting in com- 
mon’. 5o py SovAeveapevov here is, ‘if he had not deliberated upon it’ 


éypdyara Swpedy and rov mpdéavra, ‘the man that carried into execution a 
nefarious scheme’, are quite inapplicable to the same offence. Again Demosthenes, 
c. Mid. 535, tells us that PAilosfratus was the accuser of Chabrias, &r’ éxplyero rh 
wept ‘Qpwrod tiv xplow Oavdrov. Were there two accusers of Chabrias on his 
trial? Or two separate trials? (this seems improbable): or has Aristotle made 
a slip of memory in assigning the accusation of Chabrias to Leodamas? None 
of these suppositions is necessary to reconcile the, at first sight, conflicting state- 
ments. The accusation of Leodamas is directed against 4e¢4 parties; he takes 
the case of Callistratus first, and then secondly (wd\w 6¢) applies the converse 
of the argument which he had issued against the other to the offence of Chabrias. 
Philostratus, who took part in the same proceedings, was another and independent 
accuser, Mr Grote, p. 393, note 3, who does not refer to the passage of Aristotle, 
assigns the trial or trials of Callistratus and Chabrias to this period, 366 B. c., and 
the alleged misconduct about Oropus. The other speech of Leodamas against 
Chabrias, referred to by Dem. adv. Lept.1.c. was earlier, and had nothing to do 
with the affair of Oropus. [Arnold Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit 1 p.g6. S.] 
AR, I. 9 
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preparatory to ‘suggesting’ or ‘advising’ it, émfovAevew retains its 
proper sense of a Aostile design (émi ‘ against’); the advice, or scheme 
which resulted from it, and the deliberation which suggested it, are now 
represented as ‘a plot’, a hostile, aggressive, design. It appears there- 
fore that there is no occasion to have recourse to the explanation of Vic- 
torius and Buhle, that émBovAevew is (or can be) put for BovAevew or Bov- 
AeverOar. Gaisford prints these two notes of V. and B. without comment. 

ei pt) Wv o mpaéov| On this use of the definite article, indicating a mem- 
ber of a class or yevos, which we express by our indefinite article, see 
Buttmann, Gr. Gr. § 124, Obs. 2. Engl. Tr.p.319. The two senses of the 
Greek definite article are, according to Schneider, on Pl. Rep. vin 564 a, 
that it marks guod praesens et in conspectu Pposttum cogitatur, and (2) the 
genus. ‘Articulus definit indefinita, idque duobus modis: aut desig- 
nando certo de multis, aut quae multa sunt cunctis in unum colligendis’ 
(the second describes the generic use), Herm. Praef, ad Iph. Aul. p, xv. 
Several examples of this usage of the def. art. are collected from the N. T. 
by Dean Alford, in a pamphlet in reply to Bishop Ellicott, p. 45 seq. I 
will only quote Matth. xiii. 3, 6 owelpwr: xxv. 32, 6 mouqv. In a subsequent 
passage of this work, II 4, 31, Aristotle has quite unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally stated this grammatical distinction, rd dé pioos cai mpos ra 
yevn’ Tov yap KNémrny pure’ xr.A, 

We render o mpafwv ‘ anyone to do it’, carry it out, put it in execution. 

§ 14. 1d omamwrepov Tod apOavov| ‘ The rarer, scarcer, is greater, more 
valuable or important, than the abundant’, This, as is implied in dypyaré- 
Tepos wv in the example, is only true 7” @ se#se; it is in fact a paradox, 
which may however be asserted in argument, since there is something to 
be said for it, and examples may be found in which it is true; as in the 
case of gold and iron. In the true and proper sense, in utility and real 
value, iron is greater and better than gold. Isocrates, avrid. § 80, 81, on 
this ground of comparative rarity, 60m mép elot omamorepot kai yahero- 
repo, thinks that, in his time at least, great orators and politicians ‘who 
can speak worthily on behalf of their country’s interests’ are more valu- 
able and to be more highly prized than legislators. A similar topic 
occurs in Top. I 2, 117 628, ro émipavéorepov rod irrov ro.ovrov, Kal To 
xaAerarepov’ paddov yap ayanapev exovres & pr) Erte padiws AaBeiv. Kal Td 
idiairepov Tov Koworepov. 

G\dov b€ tporov] This gives the true side of the alternative, that the 
value of a thing is in proportion to its usefulness, Estimated by this 
standard, ‘water’, as Pindar says, at the opening of his first Olympian 
ode, ‘is the best of all things,’ Béckh, who cites this passage of Aristotle 
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in his note, evidently agrees with him in interpreting Pindar’s apioroy as 
*best’ because most useful, or necessary to the support of human life’. 
Dissen thinks that Pindar had in his mind the great ‘wholesomeness’ of 
water, dpicrov dicitur ro Ddwp guia saluberrimum est, A dry and hot 
climate and a parched soil would also readily suggest the notion that 
water is the best of all things. But I agree nevertheless with Béckh in 
his interpretation of Pindar’s thought. 

These two opposite topics represent two prevailing aéaes of estimat- 
ing ‘value’, by wse and grice: Political Economy teaches us that the 
former is the true, the latter the false standard, In the one view air and 
water are the most valuable, in the other the least valuable, of all things, 
Plato, Euthyd, 304, 3, gives both sides: ro yép omamov, & EvOUdnue, 
riuwov’ ro be Udwp evovararoy, Gpirrov av, os pn Mivdapos. 

§ 15. dGAws ro yaderdrepor] See the passage of the Topics quoted in 
§ 14. Anything harder to do or to attain may be said to have a higher 
value, when the value is estimated by the price. On the other hand mea- 
sured by the standard of our own nature, of our own love of ease and 
comfort, and also of the extent of usefulness, that which is ¢aszer to do or 
to make or to obtain is more valuable. 

§ 16. @ ro évavrioy peifov] ‘And one thing is greater than another 
when the opposite of the former is greater than that of the latter’. ‘Ex- 
emplum accommodatum erit valetudo ac divitiae ; quae ambo sunt bona: 
contraria eorum mworéus et paupertfas: maius autem malum corporis 
morbus quam paupertas; praestat igitur valetudo divitiis’ Victorius. On 
this, and the next topic, orépyats, comp. supr. c. 6, 4, and § 18; and 
the passages of the Topics (f 2, 117 4 2,) and the Categories there 
referred to, 

ov 7 arépnows welfwv] On the various applications of orépyors in Ari- 
stotle’s philosophy, see Met. Ac. 22, and Bonitz’s Commentary: Categ- 
c. 10, p. 12 a 26, and Waitz, ad loc. Trendel. Kategortenlehre, p. 103 seq. 

The following illustration of the topic is given by Schrader, ‘Peius 
est caecum esse quam surdum: ergo visus auditu praestantior est. 

1 Pindar’s own view of veto Tete re poe cs 
Bret fess, Mies of the tcth Obi dae igi pe In a speech, 

\ ; Letters and life of Fr. Bac OS aN eb 
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Gravius malum est fama quam pecunia privari; ergo bona existimatio 
praestat divitiis.’ ‘Things of which the privation is greater’ or more 
deeply felt, are those which are most wecessary, essential to our existence 
or comfort; as air and water again, in this point of view. 

kal dperi) mr) aperis—reAn| ‘and virtue is superior to non-virtue, and 
vice to non-vice ; because the one is an end, and the other not’. The 
application of this seems to be to things compared as fositive and nega- 
five: positive virtue and positive vice, which can be ends or objects to aim 
at, are in so far superior to mere negatives which can not*?. Moral consi- 
derations are altogether laid aside, and Rhetoric is here permitted (not 
recommended) to take the immoral side of the question: vice may be 
regarded as an ‘end’ of human desire and exertion. 

Bonitz, Arist. Stud. 1. p. 87, proposes an ingenious alteration, which 
no one who ig satisfied with the preceding explanation will consider 
necessary. It is to substitute for the existing text, xal dper) jo) kaxlas Kal 
kakia py aperis peifev, ‘positive, downright, virtue is greater (better or 
worse) than mere absence of vice, and downright vice than mere absence 
of virtue’; which he neither translates nor explains ; but, it is to be pre- 
sumed, it means that the superiority of the one to the other still rests upon 
its fositive character. The mora/ity remains constant; for vice is still 
represented as the object of men’s aims: it is therefore no improvement 
in that respect. His reason for the change is, ‘that it never could occur 
to any one to institute a comparison in respect of magnitude (Grésse) 
between dpery and p) dpery, and xaxia and py xaxia.’ Not perhaps if pei- 
¢wv implied nothing but mere magnitude or quantity; but when it is 
extended to the general notion of superiority the comparison may very 
well be made between them. And besides, Bonitz’s altered comparison 

“appears to rest upon the very same distinction of the positive and nega- 
tive; for in what other sense can vice be regarded as superior to non- 
virtue? 

§ 17. The two topics of this section are founded upon the relation of 
the apery of anything to its proper ¢pyorv or function, the work that it has 
to do, described by Plato, Rep, 1 352 E and foll., and taken up by Ari- 
stotle as the foundation of his theory of virtue, Eth. Nic. 11 5, init. The 
virtue or excellence of everything, horse, dog, knife, axe, the eye, the ear, 
the mind, is shewn in and depends upon the due performance of its 
proper function (supra 2.12; 5.4; 6.11). va ¢pya therefore, though they ex- 
tend beyond the moral virtues from which Victorius draws his illustration— 
the comparison of avdpefa and awdpoovrn and their opposites in respect of 
their results good or bad, the kinds of actions that they give rise to—and 
include the functions of all things that can be applied to any purpose, 
and everything which has a reAos, to which the épyov must be subser- 
vient, and in the approach to which the apery is shewn; yet the epithets 

1 Victorius, perhaps rightly, explains mx) dper} and py rnaxla as states of 
growth and development, which have not yet reached their ‘end’, the formed 
#is, but are mere dia@éces, transient dispositions, and so far inferior, 
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ka\diw and aigyiw shew that Aristotle had the moral virtues uppermost 
in his mind. 

kai ov al caxiat «7.\.] the converse of the preceding, the argument 
from the virtue or vice, excellence or defect, of anything, back again to its 
function or proper work. Virtues and vices, excellences and defects 
stand to ‘works’ in the relation of cause and origin to consequence and 
effect or result. Now as of the greater cause and origin, the one pro- 
duces a greater effect, the other leads to a greater end, (§ 12,) and the 
less to a less, so in the case of excellence and defect the greater produces 
a greater work, the less a less, both in human action or comparative 
virtues, and in instruments of all kinds; in men and things. 

§ 18. This topic is analogous to, not identical with, that in § 4. 
When anything in excess is preferable to, or finer and nobler than, the 
excess of something else, then the former zz ifs ordinary sfate 1s prefer- 
able to the other. See the passage of Polit. Iv (vi) 1, quoted in § 4. 
Top. T 3, 118 4 4, ére ob » vmepBody Tis vmepBodns aiperwrepa, Kai avro 
aiperarepov, olov dudia xpnuatev® alperwrépa yap y ris dudias varepBody ris 
Tov xpnpdtrev. Omne matus continel in se minus. 

To dideraipor,.,padov xaddiov] Victorius, followed by Buhle, and Waitz, 
Org. 116 6 24, understand paAdAov kaAdcov as a double comparative, a form 
of expression not unfamiliar to Aristotle (see Vict. on this place, and Waitz, 
Org. 116 6 24, 11 p. 465), but certainly not employed by him here. The 
waddov denoting the ‘excess’ of the two qualities, which is absolutely 
essential to the illustration of the topic, is added for that reason to ¢ude- 
raipov and gudoyprhparov, the comparison being conveyed by xaAAwy: and 
thus the topic is exemplified. ‘ Excess in love of friends being fairer, and 
nobler than that in love of money, friendship in its average degree is 
to be preferred to a similar average of love of money’, See also note on 
Ii 5, 3. 

§ 19. xal ov ai émiOupia xrd.] The objects of the nobler and better 
desires are themselves nobler and better: because all ‘impulses’ (cpe£ers, 
which include ém6vpia, all xa/ural desires and appetites, as well as @uyos 
and BovAnots, Eth. Eud. 11 7. 2, de An. B 3, 414 62; see note on Rhet. 
If 2.1), in proportion as they are higher or stronger, have for their objects 
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things ‘ greater’, i.e. either better and higher in themselves, or more im- 
portant. The stronger impulse is always towards the greater object—in 
some sense. And the converse: ‘the nobler and better the objects, the 
nobler and better the desires, for the same reason’. 

§ 20. kal ov ai é€moripat xt.A.| The same rule is now applied to 
sciences or departments of knowledge, and their objects; ra mpdaypara, 
‘their subjects’, 1 vroxeysévn VA, Ta Vroxeipeva. Top. 1 1, 116 @ 21, éare 
be amas pev Bedriov kai aiperw@tepov TO Kata THY BeATio emirripny, Twi O€ Td 
xara tyv oikeiav. The higher and nobler sciences deal with higher and 
nobler materials; and in proportion to the dignity and value of the objects 
that it treats, so is the dignity and value of the corresponding science : 
dvd\oyor, ‘ proportionally’; greater to greater, and less to less. ‘ For as 
is the science, so is the (particular kind of) truth at which it aims: and 
each of them is authoritative (lays down the law, prescribes what is to be 
done, dictates, ceXevec) in its own special province’, On the order in 
invention and dignity of arts and sciences, see the instructive chapter, 
Metaph. Al. émtorfpat includes here all arts as well as sciences, the two 
terms being constantly interchanged. The word adnéés, from its strict and 
proper sense (when the two provinces of philosophy are distinguished, 
Gewpyrtixiis tedos adnGeva, mpaxrixns be epyor, Metaph. A 1), might seem 
to confine the application of the topic to science pure, or the ‘ theoretical’ 
department of philosophy, but it is plainly here employed in a wider and 
more popular sense: truth, theoretical or practical, is the common object of 
every kind of scientific or artistic pursuit. And the word keAeverw, to pre- 
scribe or dictate, is alike applicable to the necessary principles and neces- 
sary conclusions of mathematical demonstration, and to a practical science 
like Politics, which not only like the other prescribes the method in which 
its investigations are to be carried on and rules of action, but ‘ orders and 
arranges’ dwraccec*, determines, and limits at its pleasure the provinces 
and extent of the operations of the subordinate sciences and arts. Eth. 
Nic. 1 1, 1094 it 26—07. On kehevet, Victorius quotes Eth, Eud, 11 3, rovre 
yap €or os " emioryi py kehevet kal o Adyos. 

$21. Kai 6 xpivecav ay x.r.A.| ‘the judgment or decision, upon any dis- 

1 The terms ‘subject’ and ‘object’ from different points of view may be applied 
to express the same thing. The oJjecf of sense or of thought, material or mental, 
quod sensibus vel menti objicitur, is when looked at from the logical side the 
swdjeet of all that is or can be predicated of it. 

* So printed in Bekker’s texts, 
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oi mhetous fj ravres i) wavra, oloy tayabov' wavra yap tayabod éepiera. This 
passage will serve as a commentary on the topic of the Rhetoric. It de- 
scribes the authority of @pdvnors (practical wisdom, the intellectual virtue 
which selects the proper means and direets them to the end, Eth. N. v1), 
and the impersonation of it in the @povpos, In the definition of dpern, 
Eth, N. 11 6, init. the @pdmpos is the measure or standard, which fixes the 
variable mean, in which virtue resides, for each individual character. In all 
arts and sciences it is the professional man, the expert, who has to decide, 
each in his own department. The dyaéos decides in moral questions, 
which is Avs special province. Comp. note on 6, 25. 

i) wavtes—oi kpdtiotor] a descending scale of the Ppoviyer, those who 
are competent to decide; all, or most (the many, the great mass of them, 
of mAeioro), or the (bare) majority, or the best and ablest amongst them 
(in point of judgment, and professional skill). 

ayabov i) peitov] So the Mss and Edd., with the exception of one Ms 
and Buhle’s Ed., which omit 7, as does Muretus in his Transl. The omis- 
sion certainly improves the sense; but Vater with some reason objects to 
this order of the two words, which he says should have been inverted, 
peiCov ayaa. dyaboy, which Vater proposes to omit, is certainly oon 
to explain Kara rav a@\Awy in the estlowring clause, 

i} dwA@s 4 y Kata THY dpovncw| ‘either absolutely, universally, or in 
respect of their practical wisdom’, specially and alone. xara rijv ppdrnow 
corresponds to 7 Towira in the passage of the Topics, ‘in so far as they 
are such’ (@povepor), and in no other respect. 

kai kara trav d\dwy| ‘of everything else as well’, as good. kara with 
the genit. is very common in Arist. in the sense of ‘ of’, ‘in the case of’; 
derived from its proper and primary sense ‘down upon’, and hence, 
‘applying to’, ‘of’. This use of it seems to come through the interme- 
diate sense of ‘ predication’, xarnyopeiv, xarnyopeioOai twos, ‘to predicate, 
be predicated, of something’.—émi, ‘ upon’, ‘applying to’, ‘in the case of’, 
so and so, is similarly used (én aya@ay) in the same section. 

ri, rocov, wovov| are the first three categories ; (1) the substance or true 
nature of a thing, (2) quantity and (3) quality. These, though properly 
falling under the domain of science or exact knowledge, may yet be dealt 
with by the ‘ practical judgment’ which may convey a popular and practical 
acquaintance with them, sufficient for the purposes of the Rhetorician. 

eiprxaper’ @pirrac yap] supr. § 3. 
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O padXdov  povnows Aéyec|] If that is good in genera’ which is pro- 
nounced to be so by the man of practical sagacity, then that must be a 
greater good which is pronounced by the same authority to be more 
so, to be so in a higher degree. 

§ 22. xal ro rois BeAtiogw vmrapyov] ‘Animi bona bonis corporis praeva- 
lent quia animus est corpore praestantior’. Schrader, Courage and 
strength is Aristotle's illustration ; for the reason assigned by Schrader. 

#} awA@s) ‘ut viri’ (man as the nobler animal) ‘virtutes praestant muli- 
ebribus stmplictter’. Schrader, | 

i) 9 BeAriovs] ‘aut guatenus meliores sunt; viri effeminati actiones de- 
teriores sunt actionibus virilis animi feminae’. Id. I prefer the other 
explanation, as more direct and natural, ‘either genera//y, in respect of 
the entire character and qualities, or in respect of some sfecta/ excellence’. 

kal 6 €or’ Gv 6 BeAtiav) The better man will make the better choice 
in general, amas, by virtue of his who/e character; or ‘in so far as he 
is better, in respect of that particular kind of excellence, as some special 
virtue, in which his superiority is shewn, 7 BeAriwy éeori. So Victorius ; 
who proceeds (after Alexander) to distinguish between this and the pre- 
ceding topic, § 21; in that the @pévewo as a class choose between different 
kinds of good; here the comparison is between two different Ainds of 
choosers,and the one who makes the better selection is the better in moral 
character. 

otov| (sc. €Xeo Oat, or ei tus EAorro), The higher and nobler choice is 
illustrated by the preference of being wronged to doing wrong. This, 
though cited here as a popular sentiment, was by no means the current and 
prevailing opinion at Athens. Plato, Rep. 11 358 Cc, makes Glaucon say, 
speaking of the effosife view, dxovwy Opagvpayov cai pvpiov Gov: and 
again, at the commencement of Glaucon’s exposition of the disadvantages 
of justice and the superiority of injustice successful and unpunished, he 
uses the word gaci, which seems to imply that this was the general 
opinion. In fact one of the main objects of the Republic is to prove that 
the reverse of this is true; and the long and laborious process which he is 
obliged to go through in the establishment of his position is quite suffi- 
cient to shew how strong must have been the prejudices in favour of the 
adverse doctrine which must be surmounted before he could hope to 
make his own views acceptable. The Gorgias also is occupied with the 
solution of this same question, in the comparison namely of doing and 
receiving injury and wrong, on wAzch side the advantage, when rightly 
estimated, really lies. The Sophists, as represented by Thrasymachus in 
the Republic, and Callias in the Gorgias, appear to have held the lower, 
and as we now hold it to be, immoral doctrine, Ast, in his Covi, on Pl. 
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Rep. p. 391, has collected a number of references to authors who sided on 
this point with Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

§ 23. @prora dé] in § 3. 

jowov S€ to GAvwérepov x.r.A.] Pleasure is subject to two drawbacks to 
its enjoyment, which vary in different kinds of pleasure. Some pleasures 
are accompanied, preceded, or followed by pain(Plato held that this is the 
case with all bodily pleasures), and most of them are of a very transient 
character and very brief duration. This may in many cases afford a 
measure for the comparison of pleasure: those which are marked by 
the entire absence or lower degree of these qualifying circumstances are 
superior. 

§ 24. Td yap kadov «.7.A.] This distinction of the two different kinds 
of xadoy, arises from its twofold aspect, physical and moral: in the former 
of the two senses it is the beautiful, in the latter the morally right and 
noble. The beautiful, to the sight and sense, is the ‘pleasant’ form or 
aspect of ro xaddv; the right is kaAov ro Ka® avré aiperdv, that which is 
desirable in and for itself and for no ulterior object, and therefore an end 
in itself. In this latter sense the ro xakov may be regarded as the end of 
all moral action, Eth. N. 111 7, 1113 4 8, c, 10, 1115 4 24, IX 8, 1168 @ 34, 
1169 a 6, seq. 21 to the end. In Rhet.1 9.3, two definitions of it are 
given and the distinction of its moral and physical aspects again sug- 
gested: and again I 13.9 it is contrasted with the expedient or profit- 
able, the one being a relative the other an absolute form of good. 

§ 25. Kal doov «7.A-.] Things are shewn to be good by our desire of 
them, because all things universally desirable are good: and the more we 
desire anything for ourselves or our friend (the friend is the ‘second self’, 
the a/ter ego, and therefore his interest is our own,) and therefore to be 
the causes of it, to procure it for ourselves or our friends; the more we 
shew that we think it good: and the things we desire /eas/ to bring upon 
ourselves or our friends are by the same rule the worst and most mischiev- 
ous things. The topics of Top. 2, 11841, are akin to this, not iden- 


autepa] Top. T 1, 116 2 13, ‘more 
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of a thing is the length of time during which it remains in our possession; 
another, the security or stabiltty of it, immunity from decay or corruption 
and the fear of losing it. The absence of these very much diminishes 
the value of any possession. The superiority in the value of a thing is 
shewn in, or measured by, either the duration or the amount of desire or 
wishing for it (SovAjoe) because our wishing for it shews that we con- 
sider it a secure possession, one of which we are little likely to be 
deprived, or which itself is not likely to be impaired, and so lose its value. 
A safe investment, which every one desires who has spare cash, is an 
example of this kind of security, and of the superiority in value that it 
carries with it. 

§ 27. kaids dy (dxoAovboln) éx trav evaroly@y| asthe consequences would 
follow (if, whenever the topic were applied) in general, so here ‘in all the 
rest’, in the particular case of the r/eferical application of them, the 
same consequences a actually follow, Perhaps the general application 
of this topic, which seems to be understood in the protasis, may have a 
tacit reference to the more genera? treatment of the same in the dialec- 
tical Topics. I think that only owe topic is here intended; so far as ov- 
eroiya are distinguished from wrwees, the former includes the latter as 
the genus the species. 

With this topic compare Rhet. 11 23, 2, Top. T 3, 118 a 34—39. The 
instances of wraéots there given are the substantive and corresponding 
adverb, Scxaocvvn dixalws, dvdpeia dvépeiws. cicrocya and mréces are 
explained, distinguished, (quite unintelligibly, however, were our informa- 
tion derived solely from this place,) and the use of them illustrated, in 
Top. B 9, 114 2 26—é 5. ovorotya are coordinate /egical notions, as 
dikaca and dikavos with dixacocivyn, dvdpeia and avdpeios with dvdpeia; and 
again @ 38, dicacorivy Sixatos Sixaov Sixaiws are coordinates, Also, @ 29, 
Ta wountika and ra dvAakrica are coordinate with the things which they 
produce and preserve, as ta vyvewwa with dvyiewd, ta evextixa with eveéia. 
mraoces are these same coordinates in their grammatical aspects—terms 
that can be similarly predicated, and applicable to the same things—and 
they are therefore sometimes identified with the others. The mraceis 
*inflexions’ of the same word are not confined to the mere ‘ declension’ of 
nouns, substantive or adjective, (the nominative is the casws rectus, or 
aToots op$), improperly so called, the noun in its upright or normal state 
or position, the casws or mraeecs are fallings away, declensions, from that 
standard typical form by a change of termination',) but include adverbs, 


1 Tlepi épuyvelas 2,160 32, 7d 6é BlAwvos 7 Plkwm vai doa rowira, obx dvd- 
para G@\\a rrwoets dvduaros. Poet. 20. 10,1457a18, wraos 6’ éoriv dvoparos 7 
pHuaros 7 Mev Td Kara TovTov 7 TolTY entalvovea Kal doa Toaira (cases), } dé Kara 
TO évi 4 woAots (numbers) olow dvOpwirot i dvOpwios, 7 6¢ Kara ra troxpitind, olov 
kar’ épwrnow x émiraiiw (moods of verbs). Illustrated by éS8diiev and Adédife, 
indicative and imperative. mruoes are referred to the general head ef rapdvuua. 


— 
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the generic and numerical terminations, masc. and femin., singular, dual, 
and plural, and the inflexions of verbs; in fact, as it appears, any change - 
of termination which a root undergoes in passing into different parts of 
speech, and the inflexions of these: in Aristotle rraais is a ‘ declension’ 
Jrom a root. This logical signification of averotyes and cvetoyia 18 
‘transferred’ by metaphor, from the va#4s of an army or of a chorus in 
the theatre (like dvrigrpopos), to logic or grammar: but in either of the 
two. senses, they always denote things om fhe same level, coordinates. 
Trendel. £7. Log, Arist, 75, Bonitz ad Metaph. A 5, 986 @23. Xenophon, 
Conv. 2, 20, has avriorocyeiv in the sense of ‘to be one’s opposite, or part- 
ner in a dance’. Anab. v 4, 12, éarnoay dva éxarov padtora, w@omep vi 
xXopol, avTearotyodrres ahAnAors, ‘in Opposite, corresponding ranks’, In 
Met. 1. c., and Eth. N.1 4, 1085 4 7, it is applied to the ten parallel rows 
or columns of the opposite apyai of the Pythagoreans, the two opposite 
members of the ten being in each case a wveroryia, or pair of coordinate 
conceptions. Hence overoya are notions of the same order : as the four 
elements, which have the same rank, belong to the same vow, I. e. order 
in nature, de Caelo 302 4 29; and hence, notions which fall under the 
same genus, as black and white, sweet and bitter; and even such as are 
under different genera, so long as they have something in common, de 
Sens. c. 7, 447 & 30, 448 a 14 and 16. 

In Aristotle therefore overo:ya and rrace:s, though occasionally iden- 
tified, are, when strictly and properly applied, distinguished thus: evororya 
are /ogica/ notions or conceptions corresponding to things of the same 
rank or order in nature, having a wider and more comprehensive sphere 
of application than the TrOTELs, which are grammatical like the ‘declen- 
sions’, from which the name is derived, and include the various deflex- 
ions or inflexions, expressed by changes of termination, from a root. 

Cicero’s coniuvgata, which are defined Top. 111 12, correspond to Ari- 
stotle’s mraces. Contugata dicuntur quae sunt ex verbis generis eitts- 
dem, Etusdem autem generts verba sunt, guae orta ab uno varie commu- 
tantur, ul sapiens sapienter sapientia. Haec verborum coniugatio cvtvyia 
dicitur, ex gua hutusmodi est argumentum: si compascuus ager est, tus est 
compascere. 

Besides the authorities already referred to, see on this subject Waitz. 
on sepi épu. c. 2, 1641; Anal. Post. 11 15,7946; Trendel. Aalegorien- 
lehre, p- 27 seq. ; Donaldson, New Crat, § 227. ) 

§ 28. row pi) (Svros) ® wavres (aipovvrat)| The negative of the pre ceding: 
‘than that which is wef what all prefer’. 


Top. Z 10, 1484 10, dpéAruov, dpeaws, dibedands are mrwdce 
3% 1534 25—34> where. several examples are git 
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jv] ‘was’ as we have said, c. 6. 2. ov paddov] (ecbierrat). 

of duquaBnrovrres| ‘rival claimants or competitors’, 

7 of exOpoi] c. 6.24. This applies especially to contested superiority 
in personal excellences or accomplishments. If rivals and enemies, (rd peév) 
who are most interested in disparaging their adversary, and most inclined - 
to do so, if even ¢iese admit his superiority, we may take it for granted 
that every one else will do so, and therefore this is equivalent to the uni- 
versal admission of it (a: ay ei wavres daiev). If ‘judges’, those that have 
the right to decide by reason of special qualification, the artist or pro- 
fessor, the expert or adept in any pursuit or study, or those whom they 
select as qualified to pronounce a decision, if such as ¢hese decide in 
a man’s favour, then it is the decision (ré 6é) of ‘ authorities’, as it were, 
men empowered and entitled, or who have ¢he righ? (xvpionr) to judge and 
decide, and (or rather, ‘ because of’) the special knowledge which the 
occasion requires (oi eidores); and this decision is final. Compare notes 
on 6.25, 7. 21. 

Victorius and Schrader appear to confine «pivew to its judicial sense of 
deciding a legal cause, ovs ovror xpivovar being those who are selected or 
deputed to try a particular case when the ordinary judges are prevented 
from being present themselves. If there were any doubt between the 
two interpretations, the question would be decided by the following 
passage: €xacros d€ xpiver kaA@s a yuwaorket, Kal ToUTwy €oTiv ayabos KpeTys. 
Eth. N. 11, 1094 4 27. 

as av ei] Note on xa ei, IT. 5, p. 9. 

§ 29. This topic also is best exemplified in personal advantages, ac- 
complishments, or possession. It can be applied either way. Sometimes 
(oré pév, €oriv ore, éviore), in some cases, the superior value of a possession 
of this kind is in proportion to its universality, because the greater the 
number of those who have the advantage, the greater the disgrace of 
being without it (a case of orépnats, § 16): in other cases the reverse may 
be maintained on the principle that the scarcity of a thing lends it a supe- 
rior value, § 14. 

§ 30. xakXiw yap] § 24. Virtue is the only true object of ‘ praise’, 
érawos. Introd. Appendix Bk. I,c. 9, p.212 seq. 

dy ai tivai «.r.A.] and things (especially actions) may be regarded as 
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‘greater’, or superior in respect of their power or effect, of which the 
honours or rewards are greater; because honours and rewards are as 
it were (may be considered) a kind of valuation, estimate of the value, 
of a thing, déia, which will afford a comparison, or measure of the 
comparative value of two things: and the opposite acts which involve 
a higher penalty, are superior in a sense, more important and effective. 
(yjpiat, not ‘losses’, awoSvedai, as it has been understood, but ‘ penalties’, 
directly opposed to riai ‘rewards’. So Victorius. 

§ 31. Things which are, at first sight, or can be shewn to be, greater 
than others which are universally acknowledged to be great or are mani- 
festly so, are seen to be so at once and without reflexion, present them- 
selves at once as such, @awoyueva, A conspicuous instance of this common 
sense of @awopevos, apparent, manifest to the eye, occurs Rhet, 11 2, 1 (see 
note) in the definition of aopyy. Comp. I 9.32, 8.6; II 2.9. 

kai Suacpovpeva x.t.d.] This and the following are purely rhetorical 
topics, and belong rather to the third book, Om sfy/e. One mode of ex- 
aggerating the importance of anything, of making it assume a magnitude 
which it does not really possess, is in the way of description, to break up 
into parts or describe in detail what might be stated summarily as a 
whole. ‘The same facts or events’, when thus individually represented, 
will ‘seem greater’ than if they were all summed up together in one 
statement ; because in the former case the excess or superiority, in point 
of importance and interest, of the facts exhibited in detail over the sum- 
mary statement, will seem to be shewn ‘in more points’, which are all 
brought severally into view. mdedvev vrepeyew is ‘to exceed in a greater 
number of points’, whether we understand the genitive as one of gwan- 
tity ‘in more things’, which is probably right, or as the comparative 
genitive after vmepéyew, ‘to surpass more things’, by which the mean- 
ing is not so distinctly expressed: in either case it is the mwmder of 
things detailed that makes the superior impression. The use of this 
topic is well illustrated by Quintilian, Inst. Or, VIII 3. 61 sq., who how- 
ever refers the strong impression produced by this detail to the évepyeva 
or vividness of the picture. § 67, sic urbium captarum crescit miseratio. 
Sine dubio enim gui dicit expugnatam esse civitatem complectitur omnia 
guaecungue talts fortuna recipit; sed in affectus minus penetrat brevis 
hic velut nuncius, Atsi aperias haec, et cet. (then follows the description]. 
Majoragius refers to Cicero’s description of Pompey’s military experience 
in the speech pro lege Manilia, and Gaisford to Harris, Philol. Ingui- 
ries, p. 58 [on p. 62, this passage of the Rhet. is quoted]. He assigns 
this te ‘accumulation? and ‘concatenation’. Shakespeare, in the 
Tempest, will supply us. with: Aa ‘beilitent example: The cloud-capp’d 

gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, ec. [lv i 152], Comp. 
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Aéyouray] is omitted in MS A*, and consequently put in brackets by 
Buhle and Spengel. The latter adds, Praefi ad Rhet, Gr. p. vi, ‘ aliud 
excidisse videtur, v. c. mapaxoirw.’ [* Intellige tiv yuvaixa, quo aegre cares’, 
Spengel, ed. 1867. s.] ‘Deest Aéyovoay in Cod. antiquissimo Victorii, et 
videtur sane illud interpolatum esse. Uncinos applicavi’. Buhle. 

o mouths not] Homer to wit, IL 1X 592. The reading of the Vulg. is 
kyde Go avOperroi. mweher Tav doru dahon avdpas per xreivovot, and 
the rest as quoted by Ar. This example is the same as that given by 
Quintilian, Victorius thinks that he borrowed it from Aristotle. Spald- 
ing, ad Quint. VIII 3. 67, quotes the following Schol. on Il. xv 496, 
referring to the other passage.of Homer: pnropixas Tro év mpaypa, tiv 
mopOnow, eis woAAa KaTepepicer, 

To ovyriBevar cai erotxodopeiv] are added to the preceding topic of 
‘detail’ as closely akin to it. That the first at all events is so, may be 
inferred from the identification of ‘detail’ with ‘accumulation’ by Harris, 
p. 58, above quoted. The two figures are ‘accumulation’ and ‘climax’. 
érotxoddpuyats is the building up of one phrase upon (emi) another, one rising 
above another step by step, like the rounds of ‘ a ladder’ («Aipaé), or the 
stages of a building. Rhet. ad Alex. 3 (4). 9, éro:xodopotvra Td érepov as 
emi TO érepov avéew Tpome TOL@OE, which is then illustrated. Arist. de Gen. 
An. 1 18, 34, 724 @ 28, ert 8€ mapa ravra os Exiyappos movei rv éroiKodd- 
pnow, éx ths diaBodns 7 Aowdopia, ex b€ raitys 7 payn, Tadra bé wavra ex 
Tivos H apy) THs Kuwijcews. Eustath. ad Hom. Il. B, p. 181, ro d€ oxqpa 
rou pybévros ywpiov (verse 101) KAiwaxa kal kAyuaxwrov héyouow of wadaroi, 
erepot be errotxodounow. yiveras S€ oyijpa KAtuaxwrov Gray To Ayyor THs 
pbacaans évvolas apyi) yernrar THs epetns, olov ws ef tis etry, o Bactdevs 
dyads, 6 dyabos dyaba moteit, 6 dyad rowy evepyetei, 6 evepyerav Beov 
pipeirat, k.r.A. Demetrius rept éppnvelas § 270 (111 320, Rhet, Gr. Spengel) 
apBavorr’ ay Kal 7 cAipak (sic) KaXdoupevn, ws mapa Anpoabevet, To (de Cor. 
§ 179, p- 288) ovk eiwov pev taita, ovx €ypayra Se ovd’ eypaya per, ove 
érpécBevoa dé ovd’ éempéaBevoa per, ov exetoa b€ rovs OnBaiovs’ cyxedor 
yap éravaBaivovrs (mounting a staircase or a hill, from higher to higher) 
6 Adyos foxey emi peiCova, This figure by the Latin Rhetoricians is called 
gradatio, Cic. de Or. IIT 54, 207, Quint. 1X 3. 54—7, where it 1s explained 
and illustrated by the same passage of Demosth. and from Latin authors. 
In Auct. ad Heren. Iv 25, it is thus defined: Gradatio est, in gua non 
ante ad conseguens verbum descenditur quam ad superius conscensum 
ést, and then illustrated. See Aquila Romanus, cited by Ernesti, Lex. Zech. 
Gr. et Lat. sub vv. kXipaé, et gradatio, and at length by Schafer, App. Crits 
ad Demosth. p. 288, 8, Vol. 11 p. 250. Aquila calls it ascensiss 
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| @omep *Eriyappos| Besides the illustration of the figure climax from 
Epicharmus quoted above from the de Gen, Anim., there is another and 
a more complete one in Athen, I1 36 C. D, indicated by Schrader, ¢« pev 
Ovoias Baivn, ex dé Ooivns méais eyévero, ex Sé wdatos Kwpos, €k Kapov 8’ eye- 
veto Ouavia, éx de Ovavias dixn, éx bins b€ katradixn, ex dé katadixns wedat TE 
kal ocbaxedos Kal (yplal, 

dui te TO avtd TH dtaipéoer] Two reasons are now given for the im- 
pression that these two figures make upon the hearer: the first, the same 
as that which accounts for it in the case of daipeois ; the accumulation of 
particulars, and the rising by steps to a climax, have the same effect as 
the division or detail, in increasing the number of effective strokes, and 
s0 producing the impression of superiority, 7 yap aiv@eois Umepoyny Sei- 
xvugt TokAny : and secondly, you make that which you are endeavouring to 
magnify appear to be the cause and origin of a number of important effects, 
which you seem to multiply by detailing them. The following passage of 
the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3 (4), $§ 10, 11, will serve as a commentary on this 
and the entire section: ovAAjSdny de, €av wokA@y airtov dropaivys, €av TE 
ayabay € €dy Te KaK@P, peyaha paveirat. okorrety Ge kal TO mpaypa Grrotov paveiras 
Kara Bépn Siacpovpevov 7) Kabddou Aeydpevor, kal crorépws Gy peifoy 7, rovbe 
Tov Tporoy aUTO héeyev. Tas pey ov avéjaets oUT@ peTLoV TAEiaTAS ToLNCELS 
kai peyloras, rarewwacers O€ Trois Adyas Kat Ta ayaba Kal Ta Kaka Tov évavrioy 
Tpomov petiav, ws eipykapev emi tav peyddwv, kal padtota pev av pndevos 
airtov émtdecxvins, el b€ pu) &s EAaxior@y Kal optxpordray. 

§ 32. émel d€ To xaXemadrepov kal orame@repov peifov] supr. $14. An 
exemplification of this topic is found in Eth, Nic. vill 15,1163. 12, of pev 
yap ma@ovres rovaira pact AaBeiv wapa Taév evepyeray a pexpa Wy exeivors Kal 
efi rap érépoy haBeiv, karagpexpiCorres® ot O dvémahw Ta péyiota Tey rap 
avrois, kal & map’ GAdov ovK qv, Kai ev xvdvvots 7) ToavTats ypeiars. The ad- 
ditional value or importance for good or for evil that things, especially 
actions, acquire at particular ages or times of life (illustrated in the Topics), 
in particular places, at particular times, at particular critical seasons and 
occasions (katpot), or from the special nature of the powers or faculties 
that are called into exercise (duvdpecs), is derived from the scarcity of 
such things and actions, and the difficulty of obtaining or performing 
them. The xapds in two aspects is exemplified in the Topics, I 2, 117 


1 Miillach, Aragm, Philos. Gr. p. 143, gives these lines as corrected by Meineke, 
Dindorf, and Bochart. 
<4 ee pds Buolas Bola, : 
éx 82 Bolvas iors pista , os +) uly Soxe. 


A. te 82 ious Kouos, | anf ec Aisha 
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a 26—é 21, Add Prov. xv. 23, a word spoken in due season, how good ts tt. 
xpéves is illustrated by the case, already quoted, of Sir Phil. Sidney, and 
the cup of cold water at the battle of Zutphen [p. 84]: duvdpers, as Aristotle 
himself tells us, applies to cases in which any one does something 
‘beyond his powers’, above his ordinary level, and more than you would 
expect from him; and mapa rovs ouolovs is exemplified by the epigram and 
the saying of Iphicrates. 

kai ef ovrws «.7.A.] ‘and if suck things be done (otras), at particular 
places or times, they will acquire a magnitude and importance in things 
(i.e, actions) right, and good, and just, and their opposites’. otras may 
however mean wader particular circumstances, 

TO erlypappa Ta oAvpriovicy| The substantive taking the same case 
as the verb from which it is derived is illustrated in the dative by Mat- 
thiae, Gr. Gr.§ 390. Stallbaum on Phaedo 88 c, Soph. 252 D. and Euthyphr. 
13 D, 15 A. Add, Aesch. Agam. 415, arepois omadois Umvouv Kedevbars, 
Soph. Oed. Col. ra yap 8éd\m ro py Sixal@ xrnwar’ ovxt owfera. Trach, 
668, ‘“Hpaxdei Swpnuarwv, Aj.696, Wunder ad loc. Eur. Ion, 508, ra deobev 
réxva 6varois. Iph. T. 1384, ovpavotd wéonpa (i.e. 76 an’ ovpavod mentwxos). 
Plat. Parmen, 128 c, Theaet. 177 A, Gorg. 522 D, Symp. 182 D, Rep. VI 
493 D, 498 B, Ar. Pol, VII (VI) 5, 1320 @ 32, Bon@ea Trois admopous. Some 
examples of an analogous construction, in which a substantive follows the 
ordinary construction of a verb, with prepos. and subst., are given by 
Stallbaum on Phaedog9 B. Add to these, Plat. Protag. 354 A, Gorg. 472 E, 
Rep. 11 378 D, Eur. Herc. Fur. 1334, orépavos “EAAjvwy dro, Arist. Eth. N. 
X 9, 1179 @ 25, ertyeAcia Tav avOparwv vio Gedy, Categ. 8 b 32, peraBody 
urd vooov, de Anima B. 8, 11, 420 4 27, 7 wAny) Tov depos Umo Tis Wuyijs. 

This epigram is expressly attributed to Simonides by Eustath. ad 
Hom, p. 1761, 24 (Buhle). It is found in the Anthol. 1 80 (ed. Jacobs), 
No. 107 of the Epigrams attributed to Simonides. Bergk, Fragm. Lyr. 
p. 793 [p. 921, 2nd ed}, Simonidis Fragm. 166. 

Eustathius 1. c. explains aown)a, oxeios te iy8unpov., It is described by 
Hemsterhuis ad Hesychium s.v. dorumodci, as a zugum, a sort of wooden 
yoke, which was carried over the two shoulders to support the fish-baskets. 


1 «atpds ‘due season’, ‘the right time’, ‘occasion’, ‘opportunity’, the time 
suitable, appropriate, to the performance of anything, is that form of good which 
comes under the Category of time, xpévos; Eth, Nic. 1 4, 1096a@26. On this the 
Paraphrast (Andronicus Rhodius) notes, gor: yap 6 xaspds 6 éwerjdetos éxdorw 
xpovos. Pind. Pyth. 1X 82, 6 xatpds wavrés Exe: xopuddv. Ib. Iv 286 (508). Soph. 
Electr. 75, catpes dvSpaow péyworos Epyou mavros tor’ ériorarys. Philoct. 837. 
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Alciphron I, 1. p. 6, ev@ds ovv oyravar tAjowwv, Kal ras aoikdas érepious 
dve\opevot, kal tas éxarépwhev owvpidas efaprycavres (quoted in Anthol.). 
Otherwise called rvAyn. Arist. Ach. 860, 954. Diog. Laert. 1X 53, of Pro- 
tagoras, who mpéros Tv kadovperny TUAny, ep Ns Ta popria Baorafovew, 
elper, os now “ApiotoréAns év TO rept sratdeias’ hoppopopos yap 7 , as Kal 
*Emtxoupos mov dyat. So that Protagoras may be added to the examples 
of 2& olay eis ola, I 9.31, or €& Oy Umppye raira. 

The exclamation of Iphicrates ‘from what | rose to this’ (from what 
an origin this my fortune was made) is repeated in a more correct form 
(Buhle) inc. 9. 31, €& ofwr eis ota, as is also part of the Epigram. Plu- 
tarch, Apophth. Reg. et Imp., under the head of Iphicrates, Nos. 1 and 5, 
has these notices of him. “Idixparns Soxav vlos elvae oxvTorapou Karedpo- 
veiro’ Séfay dé rore mpoTos Eoye Gre Tpavpatiay modeutov avdpa pera Tay 
orhkev (avra cuvapracas els rijv éavrov tpijpy petéveyxev, No, 5, mpos de 
“Apposwoy tov roi i mahacoi “Appodiou amayovov els Sucyéveray adr Aowopou- 
pevor écbn, ro pev euov ar pou yevos dpxerat, To O€ wov €v col maverat. 

§ 33- To avropves rod émixtyrov| ‘native superior to acquired talents 
and advantages (of person, mind or character), because they are harder to 
come by’; #afure being rather chary of such gifts, and the acguésttion of 
them comparatively easy. Top, Pi, 116 4 10, eal rd Guces tov py picet, 
oloy if Sixatoovvn rot Sixalov" ro pev yap puce ro & énixtntov. This topic 
has a wider scope than the thetorical, and again, c. 4, 119 @ 7—1I0. 
Comp. Pind, Ol. rX 152, ro dé qua xpariorov away. II 15 by gopos 6 woAha 
eldas va" padovres 8€ AaSpol mayyoroig dxpayra yaptcper Atos mpos 
cpruiya Oeiov. Nem. 111 69, ovyyevet dé tes apera peya Bpider os dé didaer 
exet Wedhyvos avnp. Specie autem comparantur ut anteponantur quae 
propter se expetenda sunt tis quae propter aliud: ut innata atgue insita 
assumptis et adventitiis et seq. Cic. Topic, XVIIT 69. 

6 mourns] Homer. Odys. x’ (XX11) 347. 

§ 34- olov Tepixdijs rov emrapiov Kk, TA.) This celebrated simile does 
not occur, as is well known, in the funeral 0 oration put into Pericles’ mouth 
by Thucydides in his second book, Thuc bbe Swe merely gives Ee 

_ general meaning of his speakers: ped pans la ual we bedi Ae Ave 
omitted it intentionally, if pee use ¢ rO- 
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ToApas adaipA rdmohwrily véovs), who no doubt might have borrowed it 
fram Pericles; and it is ascribed to Demades by ei ll g9D, It 
ds repeated in Rhet, III 10, 7. 

§ 35. ra ev ypeia,..pciform xpyotpa (peifw eari)| A friend in need ts a 
friend indeed. ‘Auget manifesto vim beneficiorum tempus, angustiaeque 
eorum qui beneficium accipiunt, quod etiam Demosthenes in Leptinem 
significavit (p. 471, I), wavres peév yap elow tows décor yapw dvraroAap- 
Bavew of mpovrapyxorres T@ Tovey Upas ev, padtora be of maga Tas xpelas.’ 
Victorius. Comp. Eth, N. vIIt 15,1163 @ 16, in estimating the value of ser- 
vices to a friend, when you wish to make the most of them you say that 
they are ra péyiora rév map’ avrois (the best you have to give), xual @ wap’ 
GAAwy ove Hy, Kal €v xwwdvvots f) ToLavTars ypeiats. 

évolv To eyyvTepor tov réeAovs| This topic is distinguishable from those 
in §§$9 and 16. ‘There the comparison is between end and not-end: here 
it is between different degrees or orders of means to an end. Top. T 
I, 116 22, quoted on § 9. Alexander, in his Comm. on that passage, 
illustrates this by the comparison of shaving and exercise as means to the 
end, health; the active exercise of apery (this is the definition of evdapovia 
in the Eth. Nic.) to the mere éf:s of it, as nearer to the end, happiness ; 
in practical arts, the higher and more comprehensive are superior to the 
narrower and subordinate in each department, the latter being mere 
means to some higher end ; so horsemanship is superior to the saddler’s 
art, both being subordinate, but the former nearer, to the end, the mili- 
tary art; the woodman’s and carpenter’s arts as means to shipbuilding; 
medicine and gymnastics as both tending to a healthy habit of body. 

ro avr@ kal adds] The comparison in the expression of this topic is 
left to be understood, and the two terms are merely placed in juxta- 
position by xai, one avd the other are laid before us, in order that we 
may choose between them. The topic is a comparison of absolute good, 
or good in general, and relative good. That which is absolutely good, 
or good in itself, xa avro, or good in general, need not be the best for 
us (‘to a man’s own self’), any particular individual, avr@, though theo- 
retically, from the higher point of view, it is superior to the other. Top. 
ri,116 88, ro dwids ayadoy rov twi aiperarepov', Alexander, in his 
Comm. on Top. p. 125 (Top. 116 6 26, ro éuvaréy kcal advvaror), illustrates 
this by the contrast of immortality and long life, which will apply as 


1 The comparison of these two topics well illustrates the difference of 
treatment in dialectical and rhetorical reasoning. In the former that which is 
generally and theoretically true is put forward: in the latter, looking at this 
same question from the practical side, we see that there are many exceptions, 
and that this other side is equally capable of being maintained. 
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well to the drAds and av’r@ as to that for which it is immediately in- 
tended: immortality may perhaps be absolutely the best, most desirable 
in itself, but it is out of our reach ; for ws therefore a long life, which 
may possibly be attained, is better; it is of no use to choose or prefer 
immortality. Another example is supplied by Heraclitus’ dictum, quoted 
in Eth. Nic. X 5, 1176 @ 7, that an ass would prefer any rubbish or refuse 
(ovppara) to gold; because it is pleasanter to Aim. Comp. 115. 12, ra 
amwA@e ayaOdv aipeira: ovdels, aha Td ava, 

avr@ (al. avra) [on p. 146] is the reading of Vict., Buhle, Gaisf., Bekker, 
Spengel, and Bonitz, Arist, Sivd. 1 p. 88, It is the equivalent of rivi in the 
familiar antithesis of general and particular good, as in the passage of the 
Topics above quoted; comp. I 9. 17 avrg, I 15.20, Il 13. 9, TO pev yap 
cuppépov avrg ayabov éort, ro bé kahdv admA@s: and as in the repetition of 
the antithesis, 1 15.12, it assumes the form of atr@, ‘ good to a man’s own 
self’, i.e. each particular individual, it is quite plain that the one form 
can in many cases be substituted for the other. On avrod for a’rod and 
the rest, see Waitz, Org. p. 486,54 4 14. Rhet. 1 1. 12, dvayen & avrav 

-yrracéa. Also, Buttm. Excurs. X ad Dem, c. Mid. p. 140, de formis airov 
efavrov, 4 for «ai, which is adopted by Vict. and Gaisf., and suggested 
by Bonitz, lL. c., is, as I have above endeavoured to shew, unnecessary. 

ro duvaréy row dduvdrov| Top. ri, 116 626. See Alexander's example 
in the last note but one. Another occurs in II 2. 2, on anger, 7Ov pev yap 
rd olecOar revEerOa av eplerar, ovbeis Sé Tav hawopéevav ddvvarwy edierat 
até, 6 8 apyitopevos éierat airo@. We deliberate, with a view to action, 
and that which is ¢e de preferred of two courses of action, only about 
things which we believe to be possible, and possible to ws; nav pév dduvar 
evrvyoow, dpicravrat...cav b€ duvarov aivyrat éyxeipovoe mparrew. Eth. 
Nic. 110 5, 1112 & 25. 

This topic is stated as a consequence from the preceding; the possible 
is to be preferred to the impossible, because the attainable good is the 
only good for us, TO pey yap air@, To 8 ov. 

Ta ev Tehet Tou Biov| The end in question is not the temporal end, but 
the final cause. The réAog is in itself good, 7. 8,9; 6. 2; the higher or 
nearer to the end (ra mpds r@ reAet) are any of the means employed for 
the attainment of it, the more they approximate in their character to the 
end itself; hence ra év ré\et rot Biov, the means included in, or those 
which subserve, the end of ee or whatever else the end at 
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kai ef TO pev Oc avrdo td Se dia thw OoEar aiperov (aiperorepoy éaorww), olov 
Uyieva kaddous. (Ty pev yip vyieav bi atriy alpovpeba xiv pydeis cioeobat 
BeAAy, To be xdddos dua rv em’ ait@ do€av’ para yoiv boxei TO KaAdos 
elvat par) -yuopiCopevov. Alex. Aphrod. ad loc.) Aesch. Sept. c. Th. 592, of 
Amphiaraus the just, od yap Soxeiv dixatos add’ elvar Oéder. This topic is 
No. 3, in Bacon's Colours of Good and Evil (Works, ed. Ellis and Sped- 
ding, V1 79). It is shewn to fail in the case of virtue ; the virtuous man 
‘ will be virtuous ## so/ifudine, and not only ix theatro’, 

Gpos b€ row mpos Sogav x.7.A.] Top. 1. c. 6 21, dpos d€ rot mpos dofav rd 
pndevos cuvedoros pa) Gv orovdaca Urapyew, ‘The distinguishing mark or 
characteristic of that which is directed to mere opinion (is found in) any- 
thing that a man would not choose if he were sure that it would not be 
known or recognised by others’. And the same thing is expressed in the 
Topics, ‘anything which a man would not be anxious to possess if no 
one else was to be privy to it’, It is the credit of possessing the thing, 
in the eyes of others, and not the mere possession for its own sake, that 
gives it its value and superiority. Compare with this a jy AavOdves x.rd. 
§ 40, which gives the other side of the question, 

In the example, the superiority of receiving to conferring a hence 
the words dugéevey dy suggest that we need not take this for granted; it can 
be ‘made to appear’ that it is true, but the real truth lies on the other 
side of the question; from a higher point of view, to confer is better 
than to receive a benefit, 

§ 37. dca elvat paddov «.7.A.] The difference between this and the pre- 
ceding topic seems to lie in this, That lays down the gemera/ rule, and 
refers to ‘every thing’ that comes under it; and is therefore appealed to, 
mpos ddjOeav yap padAoy, as the warrant and foundation of this, The 
second is a special variety of the first, ‘what men wish /o de’, the quali- 
ties, such as virtues, which they desire to possess, or seem to possess. 
Here again the reality is preferable to the mere credit and external 
appearance of the virtue. ‘And, therefore, it is a vulgar and popular 
opinion (adi, Plat. Rep. 11358 A; and not merely the doctrine of the 
vulgar, of roAXoi, but maintained also by would-be philosophers, as Thra- 
symachus and Callicles) that justice is a thing of small value (mean and 
contemptible), because the appearance of it is preferable to the reality, 
whereas in the case of health it is the reverse’. Victorius quotes, in exem- 
plification of @aai, two iambic lines from Plutarch de Aud. Poet. p. 18 D, 
rou pev Sixaiov tiv déxnoww dprvvao, ra 8 epya rod wav Spadvros évOa nepboneis 
Eur. Ixion. Fr. 1. Dind. Quoted also in Stobaeus p. 30,8. Another frag~- 
ment to the same effect is ascribed by Valckenaer (Diatr. in Fragm, Eur. 
p- 166) to Euripides’ Ixion, 
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1 +76 infra, cum Bekher®, ‘sed melius abest alterum rd quod pr. A* om. et 
auctore Vahleno Bekker*.’ Spengel. 


§ 38. ro mpds moda xphowperepor] Top. Tr 3, 118 6 27, ért dtehéoOar 
moras To alperoe Aeyerat Kai révov xapw olov Tob cupéeporros i 7) Tov Kadav 
y rov dos’ To yap mpos dravra 7} mpos Ta mAci@ yoyo yor alperarepov av 
vmapyxot TOD pr ouoias. Wealth and health are supposed to be of the highest 
value because they are serviceable in so many ways; for the support and 
preservation of mere life, and of a virtuous and happy life (for which they 
supply the means), also for pleasure and for good and noble actions. 

§ 39. kal ro ddvmérepoy cai ro peO ndovas] Top. T 2, 117 a 23, Kai 
ravta peO ndovijs paddov 7} avev noovas. Kal ralra per ddvias waddov fh pera 
Avmns. The desirability of anything even which is desirable in itself or 
on other grounds, as things useful, is increased by the addition of any 
pleasure that accompanies such things; so the évépyera are completed 
and perfected by the accompanying ndory in each case, Eth. N. xX 3, 4, 5. 
And likewise the absence of pain, as compared with its presence, may 
be regarded asa positive good. The topic in the Rhetoric comdines the 
‘wo, positive pleasure and negative relief from pain; these together being 
‘more than one’ are superior to either of the two separately. «ai is 
therefore ‘together with’; and dare Urapyea «1A. ‘and so (in the case 
supposed) we have (there are there, vmapyec) the positive pleasure and 
the absence of Pain, which may both be regarded as a good’. 

kat dvoiv...ré SAov woret] A+B is greater than A+, therefore B is 

greater than C. Top.T 5, 119 @ 22, éri éx iis mporbécews, ei TO avT@ 
mpooriBepevor Td Odov padAov Totet Toto, i} «i To HTTov Towv’Tw mpoaribe- 
pevov TO GAov padXoy sot Towdro, In the second of these two cases, if 
the addition of a quantity to the less of two other quantities makes the 
sum total of the two greater than the sum total arising from the addition 
of another different quantity to the other, we may infer that the former of 
the two added quantities is greater than or preferable to the ie 4 is 
less than 6; if the addition of 8 to 4 produces a total 12, w hich is great 
than the total resulting from the addition of an unknown quantit 
to 6, and therefore less than 12, we may infer (by calculation) 
less than 8. an 

§ 40,  AavOdver] 4 has been omitted, either by 
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scriber. A similar omission occurs in Plat. Phaedr. 275 A, rovvavriov 
élres 4 dévarax, Similar examples quoted from Plato by Stallbaum (note 
ad loc.) make it probable that the oversight is due to the author. ‘Things 
that do shew themselves, and are conspicuous, have a greater air of 
reality about them than those that do not (that lurk out of sight), and 
may therefore lay claim to the preference’. 

did TO mAoureiv havein Gv peifov ayabov rov Boxeiv| This, the vulgar 
reading, which Victorius found in all his Mss, is no inference or exem- 
plification of the preceding rule, though it is supported by Schrader, who 
however does not explain the connexion. If it be applied to the rule, 
the show or appearance, ro doxeiv, of wealth is said AavOavew, not to 
be seen; which is absurd. It des follow from the topic in § 37, and may 
possibly have been thence transferred to this place. Some Mss and the 
Greek Scholiast give mAovreiv...«ai doxetv, but it seems unlikely that 
the two verbs, if the combination of the two was intended, should be 
so widely separated: also «cai ro doxety would be required, This was 
corrected by Muretus, ré mAovreiv cai Soxeiv havein av peifov dyabdy roo 
awAoureiv, Which seems rather too violent an alteration, Brandis would 
adopt the reading of his anonymous commentator, 0 ro mdovreiv cal 
Soxeiv havein Av peitov dyabiv rot jt) Soxeiv (Schneidewin's PAélologus 
1V i p. 42), also conjectured by Vater, and confirmed by the Greek 
Schol., who explains it, nal rd wdovreiv cai daiveoOat peifov rod mdovreiv 
kai yo) GaiveoOa. Another mode of correction had occurred to me, the 
interchange, viz. of ro and rod, row wAovreiv...ro doxeiv. The meaning of 
this would be, that the appearance or outward show of wealth, together 
with the wealth itself which it manifested, might upon this principle be 
made to appear superior to the wealth without the show, because the pos- 
sessor would lose all the credit of it—but this involves perhaps rather 
a non-natural interpretation of mpos a\ndeav reivet. I am indebted to 
Mr Munro for a suggestion that deserves attention : the substitution of 
to, for rev, doxeiy: the alteration is very slight, and gives an excellent 
sense; the value of wealth by this rule may be considered to be augmented 
by the addition of the prominent and conspicuous display of it. Bekker 
and Spengel retain the vulgate. 

§ 41. ro dyaryrdv «.7.A.] not here ‘to be acquiesced in’, ‘that which 
one may be content with’, (as in Eth. Nic. 1, 1094 4 19) ; nor in the reputed 
Homeric sense of ‘unique’, ‘only 1’, but “highly valued’, ‘dearly prized’ 

1 Of the four places in which dyamnrds occurs in Homer, and is interpreted 
povoyerts, wricus, one, Od. B’ 365, has the addition of poipos, which scems to 
shew that there, at any rate, dyaryros cannot mean poivos or povoyerys; and 
in the others the translation ‘dearly beloved’ is just as suitable and probable. 
It is similarly explained (in the supposed Homeric sense) by many of the 
Interpp. of Matth. iii. 17, Mark i, 11, Luc, iii. 22, and other places where 
Christ is-called 6 ayamryris vlos Geov. Dr Lightfoot, in Camd. Journ. of Classical 
and Sacred Philo Vol. uu p. 92, No. 7, thinks that from the primary notion of 
dyardy ‘to welcome '—which is undoubtedly its original and Homeric sense—it ex- 
presses rather the external act than the inward feeling, and should be translated 
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(‘beloved’, something which one is very fond of. Comp. wmicus, as in 
Catullus, Carmen 64,215), So it is used in Eth, Nic. IX 12 init. damep rois 
€pdot Td opav ayamyrorarov. In Pol, 11 4,1262 423, the meaning is more 
doubtful, and the sense of ‘unique’ possible. Here it cannot have this 
meaning, because in some cases it is per’ dA\@y, and it is only by the 
addition of povoy that the ‘great rarity’ which gives it its high value 
becomes the ‘solitary specimen’. Comp. Buttm. ad Med. p. 567, note 398. 

érepopOarpov | Gaisford refers to a very pertinent passage of Dem. c. 
Timocr. p. 744, in which the orator tells with admirable conciseness a story 
of a one-eyed man of Locri, who under a law framed on the retaliatory 
principle (‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’) was threatened by 
an enemy with the loss of his solitary visual organ. ‘ Vexed at this, and 
thinking life intolerable at the price, he is said to have ventured to pro- 
pose a law, that if any one deprived a one-eyed man of an eye, he should 
lose both his own in return, that the loss of each might be equalized’. This 
is a case of émteixera, the spirit of the law rectifying the imperfection of the 
letter. Rhet. I 13. 13—1I9. 

This concludes the treatment of the generai principles and topics from 
which arguments may be derived by the political rhetorician in the deli- 
berative kind of Rhetoric: there remains one special subject under this 
head, which is indispensable to the orator who takes part in public busi- 
ness, and is sketched very briefly in outline in the next chapter, with 
a reference to the Politics for complete details. | 


CHAP. VIII. 


§ 1. On the general connexion of this chapter with its context, on the 
two rhetorical uses of the study of Politics, and the various classifications 
of Constitutions by Aristotle in other works, by Plato and Polybius, see 
Introduction, p. 181—3, and Append. A, p. 208. 

‘The subject, which is most important and effectual (is of the highest 


in Homer rather by ‘fondled or caressed’, than ‘beloved’. Fritzsche, on Eth. 
Eud. 111. 6, 1233 5 2, renders rod d-yarnrod, ili unice dilecti. See the references 
in his note. Heinsius, Axercit. Sacr. in Mare. i. 11 (quoted by Gaisford), 
pronounces very decidedly in favour of this interp. wnicus, unigenifus, praeter 
quem. alius non datur : referring to this passage (which is decisive against him), to 
Peregeliingr ie bee TD tnd kA Ty este Pee lanai 
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authority, carries most weight, cuprwrarov) of all in conferring the power 
and cultivating the faculty of persuasion and good counsel, includes the 
exact (analytical d:edeiv) knowledge of all the existing varieties of con- 
stitutions, together with the habits (i.e. the habits and manners which 
they severally engender in those who live under them), institutions, and 
interests (ovpbepovra) which respectively belong to them’, 4d consi/ium 
autem de republica dandum caput est nosse rempublicam, ad dicendum 
vero probaviliter nosse mores civitatis, gui guia crebro mutantur, genus 
guogue orationts est saefpe mutandum, Cic. de Orat. 11 82. 337. 

‘f9. ért d¢ xvpia «.7.A.] Not only must the public speaker be ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs, institutions, and all that is expe- 
dient to or for the interest of these various forms of government, but also 
with the nature of the governing body (ro xvpiov) in each; it is by the 
declarations or proclamations (dro@dree:s) of this supreme authority that 
the law is given to the citizens and their conduct prescribed to them, and 
as these are various under the several constitutions (ra 8€ xvpia deypyrac— 
hvpid €or), SO he must be thoroughly acquainted with all the existing 
‘varieties. 

amropacis| so the Vulg., retained by Bekker and Spengel : dwopaveis 
is found in two MSS: dmroqdavors also occurs, with a varia lectio amo- 
acig in two MSS, in the sense of ‘a declaration or utterance’ (as here) in 
II 21.2. drodacrs is no doubt used in the common language in two different 
senses, (1) ‘denial, contradiction’, as usually in Aristotle, from aroddvat, 
and (2) ‘a declaration’, from dogaivew', as in Demosthenes and Poly- 
bius, VI 3. 1,. rv vmrep row péAXovTos anopacww, 9.11; 12.10. But Aristotle 
most expressly distinguishes the two words again and again in the epi 
Eppnvetas, as Cc. 1,16 a 1, bet Bee Oat...1i €orev dwdacis Kai Karapacts (nega- 
tive and affirmative) cai a@wodavors (an enunciation) cat Aoyos, c. 5, 17 a 8, 
Aoyos aroparrikos karapacts, cira aropacis" Cc. 6, 17 4 25, karapaots dé eoriv 
amopavois Tivos dmo twos: and in very many other places. Is it possible that 
the author of this treatise could use the one word for the other? On the 
other side it may be said that Aristotle is extremely hasty and careless in 
writing, and that the inconsistency is in this case justified and explained 
by his having for the nonce conformed to the ordinary usage of the lan- 
guage; and the evidence on either side seems so nicely balanced, manu- 
script authority included, that the question cannot be positively deter- 
mined. Buhle is very emphatic on the point, ‘equidem iure meo amé- 
avo reposui.,’ 


1 As gdows is derived from palvew, so of course may dwédacis be formed 
from aropalvev. 
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§ 3. On the classifications of forms of government, see Appendix A, 
Introd. p. 208. On this ordinary, popular, fourfold division, see Pol, v1 
(IV) 7, init. 

TO péy KUpiov kal TO Kpivoy «.rA.] ‘the sovereign power, the highest 
authority’, rd xvpiov; or the ‘power’ which ‘decides’, 75 xpivoy, with 
which rests the ultimate decision, to which lies the ultimate appeal—this 
sovereign power ‘is always either a part of one of these four or the whole 
of it’; the ‘ part’ in the three latter cases of the forms named: the ‘whole’ 
in the democratical form alone. 

$4. The distinctions of the four forms of government are deter- 
mined, like everything else, by the object or end proposed to itself by 
each of them; this is the opos, the characteristic mars, or determining 
principle, of each, that which severally ‘characterizes’ them; and this 
is in each case a special conception of political justice, rb dicasov. Pol. 111 
g, init. 

Democracy is a form of government that is distinguished from the 
rest, (is characterised), by the distribution of offices amongst the people 
by themselves (Siavépovra, mid.) and éy /of, each member of the entire 
body of citizens having an equal chance of obtaining them: this is equi- 
valent to saying that the dpos of a democracy, its determining principle, 
that which gives its special character is ‘equality’, iodrns, which is the 
foundation of the ¢ ia (usually assigned as its éges), and therefore its 
proper réAos. This is laid down in Pol. vi (Iv) 4, 1291 6 30 seq. * Liberty’ 
and ‘equality’ are the catchwords of a democracy. duo yap éorw ois 9 
Snmoxparia Boxed apicba, TH TO wWAeiov eivat KUptoy Kal TH ehevdepia- 7) per 

yip Sixacov toov doxei elvat, ivov 8 6 re dy 80Ey 6 why Get TodT’ elvat KUptov, 
eXevbepov dé Kal toov To 6 Tt ay Bowdyrai res moveiy (Pol. VIII (v) 9, sub fin.). 
Liberty alone is not sufficient in the way of a distinction, (Ib. 1290 67 
seq.), though it is commonly assigned as such, Ib. c. 8, 1294 @ 10, dperro- 
Kpatias jer yap Gpos apern, dAeyapxiat be petiole: Siipov & edevdepia, An- 
other current épos of democracy is the will of the majority : where that is 
sovereign the state is democratical. Ib. vil (VI) 3, 1318 2 18, @aol yap of 
Sqporexol rovro Oikaoy ort dv 86 Tois TAcioow', But this again rests upon 
the notion of equality, because it implies that as all the citizens are indi- 
vidually equal, and have equal rights, the merater number has the higher 
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which leaves the choice of the candidate to chance, is an exemplifica- 
tion of this, because it assumes the equality of the claims of all citizens 
to office. On the different kinds of democracy, see Pol. vI (IV) 4, 1291 
é 14 seq. 

The épos of o/igarchy is wdotros: and therefore property, a census, 
riunpa (estimated value of property), is necessary as a qualification for 
office, for that which confers authority or sovereignty, ¢v 7 of awd ripy- 
parey (Siavéporrae tas apyas, they likewise distribute amongst /hemselves, 
keep to themselves, all offices of state, all the powers of government). Pol 
VI (IV) 4, 1290 6 1: the different kinds of oligarchy, Ibid. c. 5, the first is 
To amo Tiunudrey. The oligarchical theory of ‘justice’ is therefore ore av | 
defy TH wAciom ovcia® cata wAROos yap ovoias daci KpiverOa deiy, VII (VI) 
8,138 @19. A complete definition of dymoxparia and odryapyia is given, 
VI (IV) 4, 1290417. In the popular Rhetoric of dio ripnparer is the gene- 
ral designation of the privileged class: but in the exacter Politics VI (Iv) 
5, two kinds of reznuara are distinguished which characterise two differ- 
ent kinds of oligarchies ; one in which the property qualification is only 
so high as to exclude the poor, and acquired property procures admis- 
sion into the privileged class: the other in which the qualification is high, 
and the governing class, which is therefore small, fill up themselves the 
vacancies as they occur. Again, ard rysznuarey is too wide a term, and 
therefore not properly characteristic: it includes more than oligarchies, 
one form of democracy, ro ras dpyas aro ripnpdray eivat, Bpayéwy be rov- 
rev grvtav, Pol. VI (IV) 4, 1291 & 39. Plato has the same phrase to describe 
an oligarchy, 9 dd riynudrwv modrela, Rep. VIII 550 Cc. Legg. 111 698 B, 
mwokreia Kat €x Tywnuaray dpyai Terrdpwr, of the Solonian constitution. 

The cpos of arisfocracy is in the Politics apery and not madeia, The 
two following observations are added in the way of notes to explain the 
apparent discrepancy. ‘Aristocracy is a kind of polity in which education 
is the qualification for a share in the government. By education, 1 mean 
that which is established by the law of the land : for it is those who have 
lived in constant obedience to the state institutions that bear rule in the 
aristocracy’. The virtue of a citizen is not one and the same; it varies 
wnder different forms of government. The system of education must 
therefore be fixed and controlled by the government and conformed to 
its established institutions. ‘This is the ‘education established by the law’ 
of the text. On the absolute necessity of this kind of training in virtue 
under state direction for grown men as well as children, see Eth. N. x 
¥O, 1179 4 32 seq., and the unfinished treatise on education in Bk. v (v111) 
of the Politics. “Such men as these must necessarily appear ‘ best’, and 
it is from them that this (form of constitution) has derived its name”. 
Since rardeia therefore is the necessary preparation for dpern, either of 
them may be represented as the object of the state. Definitions of dp:- 
wroxparia are to be found, Pol. III 7, 1279 @ 34, where two explanations of 
the dgoro- in the name are given: either da 7d rods dpiorovs apyew 
(which is adopted here), or dia ro mpos ro apirroy rH mode Kal Tois KoL- 
vavovaw avrijs: C.15, 1286 6 4, rdw whetovev apynv dyabay 8 avdpav, Ib. VI 
(tv) 8, 1294 29, Boxet d€ dptoroxparia pév eivar padiora To Tas Tipas veve- 
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yapxia dé €v 7 Ot dro TinpaTwr, dpirroKpartia dé 
év 9 ot KaTa ‘qadelav. aidelav dé dey THY UO 
TOU vouov KELuevyv ol yap éupmeuevnkoTes ev Tots 
voumimos év TH apisToKpaTia apxyovow. dvayKn Se 
TouTous paiver ba dpictous: OOev Kai Tovvopa ciAnhe 
TOUTO. povapyia 0 é€oTi KaTa ToUvoua e€v A Eis P. 1366 a. 
aATAVT WV KUpLOS éoTiv' TouTwy oe 4 Mev KaTa Tacw 

5 Twa Baoirela, 4 8 dopiotos Tupavvis. TO 6 TéXOS 
pijoOa Kar’ dperny’ dptoroxparias pew yap dpos aper}. But, c. 15, 1299 6 25, 
€v Tats dpurroxpariats (ai dpyal) éx memadeuperov. 

povapxial the sole government of one, includes Baoi\ela xara ragw 
Twa, a Monarchy under certain fixed regulations or conditions, a limited, 
constitutional monarchy, éwi pyrois yepaow warpixy Bactdcia, Thuc, 1 13, 
and the ‘indefinite’, unrestricted, unlimited tyranny. The distinction 
between the two here rests upon the limitation of the sovereign power or 
the absence of it. Soin Pol. 111 14, 1285 a 27, of pew yap (Saccdeis) xara 
vopoy Kai €xovTwy, of & axovtav dpyovow. The second of these two distinc- 
tions of the voluntary and involuntary obedience is repeated 1285 6 2 
(Baci\eiar) dia pev To TupavrcKai eivar Seamorccai, dua dé To aiperat cai Exovrwy 
Bacikixai. ‘Usurpation’, as the distinctive difference of tyranny as op- 
posed to monarchy (Eth. N, viii 12), is insufficient. The government of 
the hereditary monarchs of Persia is ‘ tyrannous’ in respect of the nature 
and mode of exercise of their power, though these and other barbarian 
monarchies are card vdpov kal warprxai, Pol, 111 14, 1285 a 18 and 22, 6 po- 
xOnpos Baciheds rupavvos yivera, Eth, N. vill 12. Lastly, the tyrant has a 
mercenary ‘ body-guard’, gvAaxy (this is distinctive of ‘tyranny’; see 
Rhet. I 2.19). The regular constitutional sovereign is protected, if at all, 
by a national guard of citizens, 111 14, 1285 @ 24. But the true distinction 
between them is determined by the end of the government of each: with 
the one it is his own interest, TO avrov auptpépov: with the other it is the 
interest of the governed, mpos TO nowov auptpépor, III 7, 1279 : 27—31, VIIT 
(v) 10, 1311 @ 2, " dé rupavvis...mpos ovdev droSdére ower, el jt) tis lias 
aedeias xapev. cote b€ oxowds Tupavixos TO HOU, Baowdsxds be Td Kadov. 

: 5. The ‘end’ of each form of government may be identified with 
its pos, because ‘everything being determined by its end’, the end does 
determine (dpigerac) or characterise the special form which each kind of 
government assumes. These dpot or réAyn have already been considered 
in the preceding note. All choice is directed to some end: the end of 


_ the state, or its governing and guiding principle, must control and givea 
direction to all the choice ERIN TSN a eee ee amr and 
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O€ Ta mpos maidciav Kal Tad voptmpa, Tupavvidos O€ 

~ 1 f ¢ as . 

cpuAakn. dyAov ovv OTL TA pos TO TeEAOS EKaATTNHS 
P . ld a 

€On Kal vouia Kal ouppepovta SiaipeTeov, €i7rEp 
e = = Pi f 5 4 \ 

6 aipotvrat mpos TovUTO EmavadEeporTes. Emre! d€ ov 
me) oes r 

povoy ai miores yivovrat ot amodexTixov oyou 


Tupavvidos d€ dbudaxy|] dvAaxyn is here ‘ precaution’, ‘ self-defence’—a 
form of self-interest. ro thvov cvpdéepoy, characteristic of ‘tyranny ’—and 
hence, as a means to this end, the @vAaxy in its other sense, the mer- 
cenary body-guard, becomes a necessity, and distinctive of a tyranny. 
But as a @vAaxy, in some sense, is equally required by any sole ruler or 
monarch, who is always in danger from the attempts of rivals, or rebels, 
or revolutionists,—the sole ruler has only one life to lose, and hence the 
personaé danger ; in governments of many, where the members are nu- 
merous, the attempt to get rid of them all would be difficult or impossible, 
and consequently it is not made—so here Baet\cia or povapyia is included 
under the general head of ruparvis: so Schrader. Failing to see this, 
some transcriber, whose reading appears in the Greek Scholiast'!, had 
inserted the clause Baw elas d€ ro evvduws émorarety, which being wanting 
in all the Mss, and not rendered by the Latin Translators, was deservedly 
rejected by Victorius. Vater, who does not agree with Victorius’ and 
Schrader’s view, thinks that some words descriptive of the reAos of the 
Baoikeia have dropt out; and Spengel, by ‘indicating a lacuna’ (Afe?. 
Gr. Praef. V1), appears to be of the same opinion. 

Upon the whole I think that Brandis’ view of the question is to be pre- 
ferred (PAilofogus IV i p. 43). It certainly is not likely, though possible, 
that Aristotle would have identified monarchy and tyranny, considering 
the treatment of them which he adopts in the Politics, and that he 
has already subdivided jovapyia into Sacivela and rupavvis in § 4. Con- 
sequently, it appears that this division was adhered to in § 5, and some- 
thing to represent the réAos of BaciAeia has been lost. 

§ 6. On this kind of #4, one of the three by which an ethical charac- 
ter is conveyed to the speech, and which is employed as an indirect argu- 
ment or means of persuasion, see Introduction on this passage, p. 182, 
and on the #6» in general, p. 110 seq. 

The spirit and tone of the speech, and the expressions employed, 
must be in conformity with the national character of the audience, as 
determined by the end of their special form of government; a demo- 
cratical tone and language must not be adopted in addressing an oli- 
carchical audience, and vice versa. 


* It is Brandis’ ‘Anonymus.’ Sce his paper in Schneidewin's Philologus, 
IV 1p. 43. 
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ara Kal 8t iOiKxov (TH yap Toy TWa paiverbar Tov 
Neyovta moTevouer, TOUTO & éativ av ayabds cpai- 
vnTat 7 €UVOUS i} aupo), d€ot av Ta ni0n TWY TOALTELWY 
exaaTns exeuy pas’ TO perv yap cxarTns "Gos mOa- 
YWTATOY avayKn pos exaorny elvat. TavTa deP- 29. 
Anpencera dia tav aitwv: Ta pev yap On pavepa 
KaTa THV Tpoaiperw, 4 S€ Tpoaiperis dvadEepeTat 
pos TO TEXoOS. 

wy ev ouv Set dpéyerOat mpoTperovTas ws éoope- 
ve 1) OVTwY, Kal EK Tivwy Set Tas TEpi TOU TUMdeE- 
povtos miotes AauBaverv, Ete Se Epi TwY TEpl Tas 
moNTelas Ody Kal vouipwv dia Tivwy TE Kal THs 
evTropncouev, ep Srov Hv TH TapovTL Kalp~@ TUMME- 
Tpov, eipntaty SinxpiBwrar yap év Tots moAtTiKots 
TEpl TOUTWY. 


ravra de AnpOnoera «.t.A.] These ‘ political characters’, he says, ‘ will 
be found by the same means’, by the same kind of observation and study, 
as the other 7@, the individual characters ;: ‘in both, the characters are 
manifested in the choice or purpose', which is always directed to the end 
(which we desire to attain)’. As the individual character is shewn by the 
purpose or intention of every act, so the national character of the people, 
as a body, is manifested in ¢4ezr choice and purpose, which is directed to 
the general end, aim, and object, or the general pervading principle, of 
the state and its institutions: it is this common view and purpose which 
gives them their za/sona/ character ; and to this the speech must conform 
in order to be acceptable, 

§ 7 gives a summary of the contents of the first division of the ana- 
lysis of the three kinds of Rhetoric, the deliberative. ‘We have treated of 
the general objects of the public speaker’s aims and efforts, viz. of what is 
good or expedient in itself, and in relation to something else; and the 
topics from which arguments may be drawn on these subjects (in cc. 4—7) ; 
and we have further pointed out the channels and modes (8:4 rivwy cal ras) 
by which we may supply ourselves with materials for the treatment of the 
characters and institutions of the various forms of government ; but only 
so far as was (commensurate with) suitable to the present occasion, be- 
cause (yap) exact detail (is not required here, and) is to be found (if 
required) in the Politics’. 


1 Oy gaveph kard Thy mpoalpeaw. Rheto sy a 360.8 os 8° kxove 
Abyou, ev ols Sy x mpoalpects. Poet, vi. 24, fore Be FOos pév 7d ore 
dyAot Thy mpoalperw dwola tis* 6 homep auK Exouew al 

hws tora Fi] Tt Tpoaipetrar a9 geiya & de cab 
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CHAP. IX, 


The following passage of Cicero, de Or. 11 84. 342, will serve.as a 
commentary on the treatment of ‘good’ and ‘ virtue’ in this chapter and 
c. 6; and also on the distinction of virtues in respect of their ufz/z/y, § 6: 

Perspicuum est igitur alia esse in homine optanda, alia laudanda. 
Genus, forma, vires, opes, divitiae, ceterague quae fortitna dat aut ex- 
trinsecus aul corpori, non habent in se veram laudem, quae debert virtuti 
unit putatur; sed tamen quod ipsa virtus in earum rerum usu ac modera- 
tione maxime cernitur, tractanda in laudationibus etiam haec sunt naturae 
et fortunae bona; [this is illustrated.] Virtus autem, quae per se ipsa 
laudabilis et sine qua nihil laudari potest, samen habet plures partes, 
guarum alia est alia ad laudationem aptior. Sunt enim aliae virtutes 
quae videntur in moribus hominum et guadam comitate ac beneficentia 
positae; aliae quae in ingenti aligua facultate aut animi magnitudine et 
vrobore. Nam clementia, iustitia, benignuitas, fides, fortitudo in periculis 
comimunibus tucunda est auditu in laudationibus,; omnes enim hae vir- 
lutes non tam ipsis qui eas habent quam generi hominum fructiuosae 
putantur. 

§1. The subject of this chapter is the analysis of virtue and vice, the 
noble and disgraceful, moral right and wrong, as the objects of praise and 
blame, and therefore furnishing materials for the epideictic or encomiastic 
branch of Rhetoric, of which praise and blame are the characteristic 
functions. 

We may also derive from this analysis topics of the 767, charac- 
ters or dispositions which serve to give the speech an ethical colour, 
This is to be effected by producing éy the speech (artistically, not by any 
evidence of character previously acquired, ‘authority’) the impression 
upon the audience of our truthfulness and probity ; of our practical wis- 
dom which will enable us to give them useful advice, and finally of our 
goodwill towards themselves ; this being ‘ the second mode of persuading’ 
(@v *‘ was said’, cf. c.2 §§ 3, 4): because the same materials can be em- 
ployed in representing ourselves as well as others as ‘trustworthy in 
respect of virtue ', as men of such a character as can be depended upon. 

§ 2 marks a division of panegyrics, the ordinary subjects of the 
émeuxtixoy yévos Of Rhetoric. A panegyric may be written and de- 
livered ‘with or without a serious purpose (omovdy)'; the latter are 
burlesques. On these, and the subjects of encomiastic speeches in 
general, see Introd, p. 121—123. In the burlesque kind, anything 
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Xwpis orovoys Kal meTa orOVdNs émawelv mToNKaKIS 
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4éivar dyabov yap ov émawetov éorw. dpet 8 éoti 
however mean and trifling, ‘inanimate things, or any insignificant 
animal’, may be made the object of the panegyric. But as the materials, 
the topics which furnish the arguments, are the same in both, we may 
include the burlesque with the serious in our treatment of them in the 
way of examples or illustrations. 

dyuxa kal Trav GAhwv (awv ro Tvyov] Thus Polycrates, the Sophist, 
wrote in praise of pots, and pebbles, and mice (see note on II 24. 2); and 
others on humble-bees and salt (Isocr. Hel. § 12). As an extant specimen 
of these trifling productions we have the pulas éyx@msov of Lucian (cf. 
note on Isocr. Paneg. § 189). 5.] 

§ 3. xahay] See note on c. 7; 24. Eth. Eudem. vit 15. 3, Tay yap 
ayadaév mavreay réhy ¢ coriy, a avra avrav evexa eotw aipera. tovrwv d¢ kaha 
doa &: avira évra mdvra érawvera €or. Taira yap ¢ ecorw ep av ai re mpakes 
eioiy érawerai kat avra émawerd, Sixatooivn kal avri Kal ai mpdées x7. 
It has either a moral aspect (marked by the characteristic ¢émawerdy ; on 
praise and blame, approbation and disapprobation, as characteristic of 
virtue and vice, see Introd. on érawos, Append. B, p, 212, seq.), what is 
right and noble, an end in itself, d” avra; or is physical and sensual, what 
is beautiful, in which pleasure always accompanies that which is other- 
wise good, The ugly may be good in the sense of useful, but gives no 
pleasure. 

Virtue therefore must of necessity be xaddv, because it comes under 
the first definition of it, it is good in itself, beneficial to the individual 
and to society, and also has the stamp and seal of general ‘approbation’, 

§ 4. aperj|] The definition of virtue here given compared with the 
celebrated one of Eth. Nic. 11 6, init., and the detailed treatment of the 
list of virtues and the meagre and incomplete account here given of them, 
contrasted with the elaborate and ingenious analysis of them in the third 
and fourth books of the same work, is a most striking illustration of the 
difference between the point of view and method of treatment in the 
Rae Rhetoric and comparatively scientific Ethics. For example, 

Ages eee genres in no single point with that of 

Si; ly on the side of its usefulness, probably 
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pev Svvamus, ws SoKei, Topirtixy ayabar Kal pudak- 
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6 éAevGepiotns, mpaoTns, povnots, copia. avayKn 


—the mpoaipecis, the special moral element is omitted, as is also the 
doctrine of the mean in its application to virtue, and the standard by 
which this relative mean is to be determined. 

Regarded as a dvvapis, virtue is a practical faculty, employed in 
‘providing and securing or keeping good things’—for oneself, ap- 
parently, by the exercise of any dperyj, excellence or accomplishment 
bodily or mental—and secondly, ‘a power of conferring benefits, or 
doing services, many and great, in fact a// in everything (on all occa- 
sions)’. mavrwr mepi ravra is doubtless, as Victorius intimates, a proverbial 
expression, more especially as it is found in a letter of Cicero to 
Cassius (ad Div. XV 17. 1, sed expecta wavra rept ravtwv'), This is the 
moral side of virtue so far as it appears in its usefulness to society. 

§ 5. pépn aperis| Comp. 5 §9. ‘The list of virtues here given differs 
from that in the Nic. Ethics 11 7, and 111 g—1IV 15, in the following 
particulars. All the moral virtues from éixacooiwn to mpadrns inclusive 
appear in the Ethics, d:katocvvm being treated separately in Bk. v, and 
the two intellectual virtues of the speculative and practical parts of the 
intellect, @parnuis practical wisdom, and go@ia speculative wisdom or 
philosophy, in Bk. vi. codia is omitted in the detailed explanation of 
the virtues, most likely because it has very little in common with Rhetoric, 
and would be useless to the rhetorician. smpacrns, which in the Ethics is 
ranked, as well as here, amongst the virtues, which are there é£es, 
here évvapers, in the second book of the Rhetoric becomes a waéos, so that 
it belongs to all the three divisions of our moral nature distinguished 
in Eth. Nic. 114. The anonymous mean between qudoriia and dqudo- 
Tipia is omitted in our list, as well as the three social virtues of an 
accomplished gentleman, viz. dAj@ea, evtpamedia, and didia, and also the 
two virtues of the waén, viz. aldws and véweots. No notice is taken here 
of ¢yxpdrea, the examination of which occupies the earlier part of Bk, 
vil, but this perhaps may be considered as an additional argument 
in favour of ascribing that book to Eudemus, which on all grounds is 
most probable. 

§ 6. The most useful virtues are the highest and greatest, by the 
foregoing definition. Of these, justice and courage, the one most 
serviceable in peace, the other in war, are for this reason most held 
in honour amongst mankind : and in the next degree liberality, because 
it is lavish, and does not enter into competition with others (dyrayo- 
vi¢erOa) for money, which everybody else covets more than anything 
besides, 

? Cicero has altered the form and the application of the proverb. In the 
text it means ‘all kinds on all occasions’, in Cicero it is ‘all the news about 
everything’. 
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§ 7. Justice is the virtue which assigns to every one his due, and 
in this shews obedience to the law. ‘This virtue and the two following, 
which are all specially characterised by ‘obedience to the law’, are 
thereby invested with a folttical and objective character, and dis- 
tinguished from the remainder, which are rather subjective and indi- 
vidual. The end and object of the true statesman is to make the citizens 
good, and this must be effected by training them in obedience to the 
laws of that form of government under which they live ; the type of the 
perfect citizen varying under various constitutions. Soxei dé xai o kar 
GAnOevav rodirixos mept tavTny (Thy dperhv) pakvota memoviaba Bolherar 
yap rots mwoXiras dyabovs troceiv Kal rev vopavimnxdovs. Eth. N, 1 13, sub init. 

ws O vapos| SC. A€yet, KeAevet, mpoorarre: ; i.e, the law settles the legal 
rights of the citizens of a state, the observance of which is justice, 
Injustice is the cause of unfair distribution, to injustice it is owing that 
men take what does not belong to them, ra@ aAAdrpra, and thus it acts or 
operates in disobedience to the law. Of the three kinds of justice distin- 
guished in Eth. N. vi, this takes in only the first, dexaomtvn dcavepnrien, 
c. 6; the other two are (1) dsopwriny or émavopOwrixy * corrective’ justice, 
which ratifies and corrects wrong, and restores plaintiff and defendant 
to an equality, c. 7; and (2) reciprocal justice, ra dytiremovdos the /ex 
talionts, the law of retaliation or reciprocity transferred to commercial 
justice, which regulates exchanges and contracts of all kinds, c. 8. 

§ 8. dvdpia] In the chapter on this virtue of ‘gratitude’ in the Nic. 
Ethics, 111 11, avdpeia (as it is there written) is first defined in general 
terms as a virtue residing in a mean state in things that inspire con- 
fidence, or encouragement, or boldness, ra appadéa, on the one hand, 
and fear on the other ; its sole object and aim in choosing a course: of, 
action and Featiy, miws danger ere To Kador, t ht and noble as 
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then distinguished five popular notions of ‘courage’, dvydpe/a in a narrower 
sense, none of which can be properly called ‘fortitude’. The first of these 
is political courage, the courage of a citizen, as a member of a state, 
and living under and directed by its laws, described in 1116@ 17—# 2. 
And this seems to be the view of courage which is taken here, the terms 
employed in each corresponding very closely, doxotct yap vmopmeve robs 
xwdvvous (this restricts the virtue to facing danger and gives it a 
narrower sense than ‘fortitude’) of wodira: dia ta ex rey vopwy émeripea 
kal ra oveidy wal dia tas tiysds, @ 18. & aide (it is due to a sense of 
honour) cai dua Kadod ape, reps yap, cal vy. aveldovs, aloypod dvros, 
a28. Further, one of the characteristics of this form of dvdpeia reappears 
in Eth, Eudem. 111 1. 13, as belonging to political courage, pia pev mods- 
rixy avtn & €oriv 7 O¢ aiid otoa, and another § 16, dia vduor dé 4 modcrent 
avdpeia. The prominence of the military character of this virtue is 
likewise marked in the description both of the Ethics and Rhetoric by 
Uropéevery Tovs kwouvous in the one, and by épywv ev kwduvors § 8, and 7...€v 
mwok¢ue@ § 6, in the other; so that it seems that there is sufficient warrant 
for the identification of the two; the duty to the state and obedience 
to its laws being again made the’ ground of the obligation to practise this 
virtue. 

§9. The third virtue, coppocim, semperantia, is likewise represented 
under a po/itica/ aspect. It is a virtue by which men’s bodily appetites 
are regulated according to the dictates of the laws of the state, ‘are so 
disposed towards bodily pleasures as the law enjoins’. In Eth. Nic. 111 
cc. 13, 14, there is no regular definition of it; but we gather from the 
contents of the two chapters that it is a virtue of self-control, which con- | 
sists In a mean state with regard to the indulgence in bodily pleasures, 
(pains having less to do with the virtue); and in adue measure or estimate 
of the value of them. It is thus a ‘mean’ between deodacia, ‘excessive 
indulgence in them’, and avyaieOyoia, total ‘insensibility’, 11 7,1107 4 4. 

§ 10. édev@eporns| The principal difference between the views taken 
of the virtues in the Ethics and Rhetoric respectively, is that in the latter 
they are regarded solely on the side of their utility to society—a political 
view—in the Ethics they are confirmed habits or states resulting from a 
due regulation of the elementary maéy out of which they are formed and 
developed. They are ‘relative means’, peodryres mpos nuas, mean states 
varying in individuals according to the special character of each, lying at 
a variable distance between two extremes of the ma@y out of which they 
grow, the proper mean in any given case being determined by the 
povnois or practical wisdom, the objective standard being the collective 
judgment of those who are specially endowed with this faculty, the @pd- 
vipot. Consequently here ‘liberality’ in expense is represented as a dis- 
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I TiKY, dvehevOepia d€ TovvayTiov. peyaoyuyia d¢ 
apeTy Meyadwy TOLNTLKN SVEPYET NLA TOV, MKpoNwyta 

12 0€ ToUvayrTiop. meyadompeeia O€ deri év damavi- 
aot peyeOous TomTiky, puxporvvyia dé Kal puxpo- 

13 Tperrera TavayTia. povnats Oo é€orip dpeTn c.avoias, 
position or habit inclined to do good, to make oneself useful in dealing 
with money. 

§ 11. peyatoyrvyia] ‘high-mindedness’ is represented in the same 
way as the preceding, as a virtue which is ‘ productive of benefits’, shews 
its utility, ‘on a large scale’; to which ‘little-mindedness’, meanness of 
spirit, is the opposite. This is a very different and much narrower view of 
the virtue than that which is conveyed by the description of it in Nic. 
Eth. tv 7—9, which is summed up in the brief phrase at the end ofc. 9, 
y ev ovv peyarowuyla rept Timi €oTt peyadnv, and defined c, 7, 1123 4 2, 
Soxet d€ peyadiwuyos elvar 6 peyahov avrov akidv dfws dv, The peyado- 
Wvyos of the Ethics is a man of high aims and lofty spirit, full of scorn 
and contempt for all that is beneath him, men and things, and with 
a pride which is justified by his deserts: pride without merits to support 
it is no longer proper pride, a virtue; but degenerates into vanity yav- 
vorys, an undue sense of one’s own merits. 

pixpouyia 6€ rovvarriov| is put in brackets by the recent Edd. as 
a gloss. It certainly seems to be superfluous, as it is repeated in the 
following sentence; and also if it be retained, puxpompéerera and puxpoyrvyia 
are deff contrasted as opposites with peyadorpémea, which in the latter 
case is certainly incorrect. At the same time if the words are omitted 
the repetition of apery is quite equally objectionable. 

§ 12. pweyadompérea] ‘magnificence’ in expenditure, is distinguished 
from ‘ liberality’ merely by this, that whereas the one is wepi wacas ras ev 
xpypact mpakers (every kind of money transactions), magnificence is epi 
damaynpas povoy, ‘those alone in which a large cost is involved’. Eth, N. 
IV 4, sub init. It is only to men distinguished either by birth or reputa- 
tion, or anything else that confers distinction, that this virtue is suitable 
—in others it is no virtue at all, 1122 630, Plato and his dramatis per- 
sSonae sometimes add peyadompereta to the four cardinal virtues, the classi- 
cation which he usually adopts. Meno 74 A, 88 A. Rep. II 402 C, VI 490 
E, 494 B, VII 536 A, VIII 560 E. It does not, however, exactly cor- 
respond with Aristotle’s interpretation, but has a wider and more 
general signification. See Rep. vi 486 A, where it is applied to the ddvaa. 
It seems from the preteen oe a Renuenay Spliw rov 
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kal’ jv ev BovreverOa SivavTat epi ayabwy Kat 
KAKOV TMV ElpnMEVOY Els EUOaLMoViaY. 

14 epi prev ovv apetiis Kal Kaxias KaBodov Kal qepi 
TMV Lopiwy ElpnTat KaTa TOV EvEegTMTA Kalpov iKavws, 
mepi d€ TwY aANwY OU xaderov ideiv: avepov yap 
kal ra Trois dvOpe@rors Sivarrat Bewpeiv’ eivar 82 rovovrovs ryoUpeOa Tavs oiKo- 
voutkovs Kai Tovs Toderixovs, Ib. 1140 6 7. dpery tis €orw Kai ov Téxvy, 6 24. 
dvoiv & dvrow pepoiv tis Weyis Tov Adyor éyovrwr, Barépov Gv etn apery, TOD 
Sofacrixod’ (ar rod Aoytorixoi, i.e, the didvora or reasoning faculty, the dis- 
cursive reason, as opposed to the voits, the speculative, intuitive reason, 
the organ of the other intellectual virtue wodia): 7 re yap do£a mepl ra 
evdexopevoy GAdws Exec, kal 7 hpdvyais, 6 25. 7 8é pornos mpaxreen, c.8, 
1141 6 31. trav Kad’ éxacra €oTw 7 Ppdrners, a yiverar yrapia €& eprretpias, 
c. 9, 1142 @ I4. 

§ 14. Tov eveorara xatpov] ‘the present (z#s/anz) time’. émeravar, ‘to 
place in’ a position: évicrac@a, ¢vorivar, éveotyxeva, everrava, ‘to be 
placed, set in, stand in’, a position. Hence (2) (I think) of things ‘stand- 
ing in the way’, and so either (a) close by, ‘present’, ‘instant’, ‘zmstans’ 
(tempus, bellum, &c.), ‘impending’, ‘threatening’ ; (for zastans, ‘ present’, 
Quint. V 10, 42, praeferitum, instans, futurum). In grammar, éveoras xpo- 
vos, ‘the present tense’, eéveordaa peroyy, ‘the present participle’, z#sfans 
tempus (Facc. Lex. s.v.); or (8) ‘to stand in the way’ as an obstacle, : 
impediment, or ‘ objection’; as the logical everjva and éverams, of an 
objection, or contrary instance, to a supposed conclusion ; and hence also 
‘instance’, something which stands in your way and so possibly attracts 
your attention, or as a generalisation of the logical ‘instance’ or objec- 
tion. See Introd. p. 269, and note. 

mepi Sé rav addy] ‘The rest are easily discerned’—‘the rest’ are 
what follows, the causes namely and consequences of virtue— anything 
that is productive of, because it tends to or promotes (pds), virtue, or 
that is the effect or result of it (ra dm’ dperijs ywopeva), is estimable, and 
an object of Praise (kadov), Such things are (the first) the ‘ signs’, (the 
second) the works of virtue (and fherefore praiseworthy)’, The onpeioy 
(Introd. p. 161—163) is the grodab/e—or, in the case of the rexunproy, 
certain—indication of the existence of the thing which it accompanies ; 
from the ‘signs’ of virtue in a man we infer, with more or less probability, 
its actual existence. Schrader quotes the little tract mepi dperay xat 
caxiav, printed as an appendix to the three Ethical treatises in Bekker’s 
4to ed. Vol. 11 p. 1249. It is an abridgment or epitome of Aristotle’s 
account of the virtues in the third and fourth books of the Ethics, with 
a slight admixture of Platonism and other occasional alterations. émra:- 
vera prev €or Ta KAAG, Wexra be Ta aloypd. Kal roy pév Kaday wyodvra al 
aperai, Tov 0 aimypayv ai xaxiat. ematverd 8 €or kal Ta airta Tay dpetay Kal 
Ta maperoueva Tais aperais (these are the ra ounrixa ris aperfs and ‘signs’), 
kal Ta ywopeva an’ abrav Kal Ta épya avrav, Wexra Se ra evavria, 1249 a 26. 

qepi 6€ raév ad\Awv...ideiv|] for the more usual ra GAAa idetvy. This sub- 
stitution of a preposition with its case for the direct government of th 
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OTt avayKn Ta TE ToNTIKa Tihs apETis eivat Kada 
(3pos dpeTny yap) Kal Ta am’ dpeTns yiwopmeva, 
To.avTa 6€ Ta TE OnpEia THs dpEeTHS Kal Ta Epya. 


3 7 => 
éotw ayabou 


3 .) ‘ ‘ - i \ ~ el 
émel O€ Ta ONMEla Kal Ta TOLAUTAa a 
verb, has been noticed by Heindorf in the case of eis, on Plat. Lys. § 16, 
and in that of epi and api, on Phaedo § 65, p. 250 C (in which place mepi 
kaAXous takes the place of the nominative) ; likewise of repi and vmép by 
Bremi on Dem. Olynth. I p. 14. 18 (ap. Schafer Appar. Crit. ad Demosth. 
I 208); and a similar use of the Latin, &c. by Heusing, ad Cic, de Off. 1 
15.3. Comp. Epist. ad Div. 1117. 1; 111 12. 2 (Schafer). But what has 
not been observed of this usage is, that it is almost exclusively character- 
istic of a middle or later period of the Greek language, viz. the fourth 
century B.C. 

The earliest instances I have noted of it are Soph. Oed. Col. 422, 
ev S€ pow Tédos avroiv yévoiro tiigde Tis payns wépt, and Aj. 684, api 
rovrotow ev oxnoet. In Plato it is not uncommon, Phaedo 231 D, fov- 
AeoOat wepi twos, Rep. IV 427 A, elSos vowwv mépe kal modtelas (a good 
example), Ib. 436 B, ka@ €xacrov avrov mp.irrozev, Phaedo 249 C (this use 
of xa@" éxacroyv for the simple accusative is found in various writers ; see 
Stallbaum on Rep. IL. cc.), Ib. VII 533 B, wep) wavros Nap Savew, Theaet. 177 B, 
Gorg. 487 A, But in Demosthenes and Aristotle it becomes quite a 
usual mode of expression. In the de Fa/s, Lee. alone it occurs in §§ 6, 7, 
64, 167, 239, and probably elsewhere in the same speech. 

From Aristotle, with whom it is still more familiar, I will content 
myself with referring to Rhet. I 15, 1, wept trav dréyvov,..émidpapetv, 
Ib. § 27, wept dpxey.,.diedeiv. Il 4.303 5. 21, rowovrovs repli ay (i.e. ovs) 
doBotvra, a good example. 18. 4, wept peyedous (i.e. péyeos) korvow (ect), 
Ib. 21, init., in both of which it stands for the nominative, as it does also 
in Pol. vi (tv) 2,1289 a 11, and 111 3,init. Pol. 1 ult.1 95125745; II 1 init., 
Ib. c. 4, 1262526, mept Tov peraeperv—mroAAny Ever Tapaxiy. Eth. N. Iv 4 
init., wep peyadompereias SreAGeiv, X 1 sub init,, 1172 a 26, Umrép rev TowvTey 
agate eva, Where it stands for the accusative. de Insomniis c. 2, 
450 @ 20, émi rév hepopévov—xiveirar, would be more regularly ra gepapeva, 

§ 15. eel d€ ra onpeia x.7.A.] An exemplification of the preceding rule, 
and application of it to the special virtues. ‘Seeing that the signs of 
virtue, and all such things as are works (results, effects), or affections’ 
(properties, qualities, attributes—on mda@, and its various senses see 
Introd. pp. 113—118; on the special sense here, p. 114) ‘of it are kaka’, 
the same rule will apply to each special manifestation of it, as avdpia. 
The way of virtue are illustrated in the examples by dvdpeias, dixaiws, 
ddikws : these are man, ‘affections’, of courage, justice, and injustice, in 
the sense of ‘what happens to them’, some change they have undergone, 
consisting in a modification of them in form and signification ; as dixaiws 
‘justly’, denotes a certain mode of action, viz, just acting. An exception 
occurs to Shia pecsrat application of the rule to the special virtues in the 
case of Sixavorven : : in this alone, though it is true of the épya, it is not 

» «an : in other words, in the rest of the virtues the mrageis are 
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a FE) F il | es oe Ld _¥ wf Lal 
Epya 4 wan, Kada, dvayKn Oca TE avdpias Epya 7 
- se F “a 6 } i r - 1, > at 
onpeia avopias i advopeiws wémpaxTat Kaa éival, K 
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i) TO a0ikws), Kai KaTa Tas aNXas O€ apEeTas WoavTwS. 
? r f uw 
16Kxai ep boos Ta GOAa Tin, Kaa. Kal Ep Soors 


cvarotya, the changes of termination represent true co-ordinates, all being 
terms referable to the same notion or class, viz. that of virtue, as avdpia, 
avépeios, avipeias: all are equally cada and praiseworthy (see note on 
c, 7. 27); but in the single case of justice this does not universally apply, 
for ro dixaios (ypotocba, just (deserved) punishment, is not equally praise- 
worthy with a just act, ro daiws mparrew, but the contrary; since it is 
more disgraceful than an wa#jusf punishment. (This seems to be a mere 
fallacy of duerpia, ambiguity, eguivogue, dicaiws not standing in the 
same relation to (jputeda and mparrew: in the one case the ‘justice’ of 
the act lies in the intention of the actor; in the other it belongs not 
to the actor, but to the law and the judge who inflicts the punishment. A 
similar equivocal meaning lies in the word wa@os: in the rule and the 
general application of it, it stands for properties or attributes: in the 
special exception it denotes an ‘affection’ in the sense of suffering or 
punishment.) 

§ 16, ed’ doots ra dOXa tin, kaka] The xadoy is an end in itself; it is 
imdependent of all ulterior considerations and aims: therefore any act of 
which honour alone, and not profit (ep dcous ripr) waddov H xpypara) is the 
prize, is kaXov ;: the prize aimed at, or the evd of the exertions and efforts, de- 
termines the character of those efforts or actions, which are therefore fair 
and noble like the end at which they aim. rtipy is an end of this kind. 
Eth. N. 1 4, 1096 4 16, caf? aira (dyada) 82 woia Gein ris dv; 4} (are they 
not?) va kai povovpeva Oiadxerat, olov To hpoveiv kal Spay Kai jdovai ties Kat 
Timai ; Tavra yap ei kai 6¢ CAXo Tt Bi@xopev, Guws tay kal avra ayabdy Bein 
Tis dy. C. 3, 1095 4 22, ryun is the end of the modtrixds Bios, pursued by 
the yaplevres kai mpaxrckol, Vv. 30, djAov ody Kara ye ToUToUs } dpery Kpeirrer. 
In IV 7—10, rij is represented as the end of the peyaddyuyor and dido- 
riwot, the sphere in which these two virtues are exercised. c. 7, 1123 6 18, 
peyiorov dé rot ay Oeinnev 6 rois Ocois drovénoper, kat ob padior’ édievrat ol 
év afi@part, kai To ml rots KadXicrots GOdov. rotovroy 8 xf ry. 

Kal Gora jar) avTOU évexa x.7.d.] The general characteristic of all the follow- 
ing topics (to § 19) is disinterestedness ; xasedfish acts, of which the object 
is the good of some one else, and not one’s own. Any act of this kind, 
where there is no #/terior end of profit or advantage to oneself, which is 
done therefore for its own sake, and ‘because it is in itself desirable’, 
conforms to the definition, § 3, and is xaddv, So the highest and purest 
form of friendship or love is distinguished from the two lower forms, 
those whose end is profit and pleasure. Both of these are selfish ; true 
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A ~ a ’ 1 w 4 e ww 
Tiun paXAov 4 XpnMaTa. Kal 07a My aUTOU EveKa 
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I7 TPATTEL TIS TWY aipeTMY. Kal Ta aTAWS ayaba, doa 
Umeép TE TaTpioos Tis EToinge, Tapiowy TO avTOU, 
1 ‘ ~ oh. ? WY 1 a ‘ a. ru Cy fs e ~ 
Kal Ta TH ioe ayaba, kal a pn adT@ dyaba: avTOU P. 1367. 


friendship is disinterested, of BovAcopevor radyaba trois midots éxeivar 
€veka padiora didn, Eth. N. Vit 4 init.; and the true friend is é@repos 
autos, 1X g init. and Ib. 1170 4 6, or @\Aos ards, c. 4, 1165 @ 31, ‘a second 
self’ (not one’s own self) alter ego. And on the other hand, émeripaon 
Tois €avTovs pakior’ dyar aon, kal ws ev aicyp@ peravrous dnenohaaes: Soxet Te 
6 pev dhavAos éavrov yapw mavra mpdrreww, Kai daw pox Onpdrepos jj TowoUT@ 
paddov’ 6 6° erceckis dia To Kaday, K7T.A. IX 8, init. And in the Politics, 111 
7, the distinction of the two classes of government, normal and abnormal, 
épOai and mapexSdoecs (deviations from the true standard), is determined 
by the ewd of each, according as it is rd kowov or Td Ldtoy ovpdepor: the 
public interest of others, or the private interest of the governors them- 
selves, one or several; in other words, it is determined by the selfishness 
or disinterestedness of the governing powers of the state. 

§ 17. 6ca Umrep re—rto avrod| This clause seems certainly out of place 
here, though Schrader defends it as an example of ra dwAds dyaéa. ‘Qui 
enim ut patriam iuvet commoda sua negligit, is bonum. stmplrctter prae- 
fert illi quod Awze bonum foret': that is, he prefers genera/ to special or 
particular good, (his own). But this does not account for the re, which if 
the words are retained in the received order is as superfluous as it is inex- 
plicable. The sense would be improved and the particle accounted for 
by transferring the clause so as to follow ra rowira ($17 ad fin.) The 
passage will then run thus: ‘and all absolute (or general, see note on 
amhés, c. 2 § 4) goods: and all natural goods (things which are naturally 
good, in themselves, and so good for all) and (therefore, or xai, ‘that is’) 
things which are wef (specially and particularly) good to oneself (avr@), 
appropriated to particular individuals, because such things (things that 
are thus special and particular, and not common to others) carry with 
them the notion of selfishness or self-interest’. Here the clause comes 
in as the first example—‘ anything, namely, which a man does ¢éther (re) 
for his country, to the neglect of his own interest, ov (kai) anything that 
a dead man may have the benefit of, rather than one who is living 8 
as posthumous fame, funeral orations, monuments to his memory) ; be- 
cause such honours paid (or gerade peared to a ee while he is 
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18 yap évexa Ta TOLadTa. Kal doa TEOvewTt EvdexXETat Pp. 3t- 
Umapxew padrov 4 CavtTs TO yap avToU Evexa 

19 MaANov exer Ta CovTt. Kal doa Epya Twv addwv 
évexa. nTTOv yap avTovU. Kal boa evrpayiar TeEpt 
aAXous, aA\Aa@ py Tept auTov. Kal TeEpt TOUS €U TrOU}- 
cavras: Sikatov yap. Kal Ta evEepyeTnuaTa* ov yap 

20 €is aUTOV. Kal Ta évavTia 7 ep ois aioxyvovTar Ta 
yap aicypa aioxyvvovtat Kal €yovTEs Kal ToLour- 
Tes Kai peAAovTEs, wamEep Kal Lardpw sTeroinxev, 
eimovtTos Tov AXKaiou 


critudo, ingenii acumen, solertia, docilitas, tenax memoria, ingenita animi 
magnitudo, ef quae a natura proveniunt bona alia.” Schrader. 

avr@ aya@a| ‘good for him’, that is, for this or that individual. See 
note on c. 7. 35, To avro kal awA@s, and Schrader (quoted above on ra 
amh@s dyaéa). 

$19. ta evepyerjuara] ‘any benefits conferred’, because they are 
necessarily conferred on others, and therefore, so far, more praiseworthy 
than acquisitions. These are distinguished from edmpayiat mepi aAdous (ante), 
which are ‘any good and noble deeds done in the service of others, and 
not for oneself’, for the same reason as the preceding. Eth, Nic. Iv 15, 
1163 @ I, kadov d€ TO ed roceiv pi) iva dvrimdby, adedAov Be To evepyereioOat. 

§ 20. ta yap aloypa x.r.A.| ‘for shameful things we are all ashamed of, 
when we say, do, or are intending to do them’. Sappho’s verses, for 
Instance, in answer to Alcaeus,— something I would say, but shame pre- 
vents me’—she infers from this that it was something to be ashamed of, 
airypov, and replies, ‘Hadst thou yearned after things good or fair, and 
had not thy tongue stirred up mischief to utter it, shame had not possessed 
thine eyes, but thou wouldst have spoken of the thing that is right’. The 
third line in particular of this Alcaic stanza requires correction, and there 
is not much help to be derived from the Aristotelian mss. In the first, 
Blomfield, Mus. Crit. 1 p. 17, reads iké r ésd\dv: and Hermann (much 
better), £7. Mefr. Gr. 111 16, de stroph. min. ike a’ (* reached thee’, the 
Homeric ixew), from the reading ikes of one Ms. Bergk, Fragm. Lyr. 
Gr. p. 607, follows MS A‘ in reading #ye and the Aeolic goAdv. The third 
line, which in the MSS appears as aidds kév oe ovk elyev dppar’, without 
varia lectto, is written by Blomfield, u.s., aidds xev odyi ¢ drmar’ elyer: 
by Hermann, aidws xé revs otk elyev Ommar : and by Bergk,"aidds xe o 
odk ay yer omar’ (surely xe and dv thus repeated in different forms and 
almost immediate juxtaposition is indefensible): none of these seems to 
be satisfactory, but I have nothing better to suggest. [In Bergk’s 2nd 
ed. p. 674 the fragment is printed as follows: ai & fyes godav tuepov Fj 
rihov, | kai py te Feimny yAaoo’ exixa xakov,| aldws ké a” ov Kixaver 
Gppar’, | ard’ edeyes mwepi ta Sixaiws. S.| 5 

The fact that the eye is the principal organ of the manifestation of 
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some of the feelings or emotions, as love, shame, fear, is here, as often 
elsewhere, expressed poetically by the phrase that ‘shame has its seat in 
the eye’. Compare the proverb in II 6, 18, rd ev dbOadpois eivar aida, 
where see note. 

§ 21. xal mepi wy dyomecc ur PoBovpeva| ‘and things about which we 
are excessively anxious or distress ourselves, without fear’: the acquisition 
of which causes us a violent mental struggle (dywv), distress, or anxiety, 
‘agony’ in our exertions to attain, or in the fear of losing, it. The addi- 
tion of pi doSovpevor is made here, because fear is the usual concomitant 
of the emotion, and generally included in the notion. Probl. 11 31, 4 dre 
ayovia poBos ris éort mpds dpyxnyv épyou (Vict.). dyaay belongs to that class 
of verbs which imply a diseased state or condition of the mind or body ; 
sce note on mvevoriay, I 2.15, 

The anxious feeling is usually excited about the kind of good things 
that ‘tend to our reputation’ ; and this is why they are praiseworthy. 

§ 22. ‘The virtues (excellences) and functions of men and things 
naturally worthier, are nobler and more praiseworthy, as in man than in 
woman ’, 

§ 23. al dwoNavortKal (aperai)| ‘those which contribute to the gratifi- 
cation or enjoyment of others rather than of ourselves, of which justice is 
an instance’. dmdéAavors is not here confined to sensual gratification, its 
proper meaning. In Eth. N.1 3, Sardanapalus, the type of sensuality, is 
taken as the representative of the Bios amoAavorixos: note on I 5.7. Here 
again it is the unselfishness that is laudable. 

§ ae kal ro Tovs €xOpods tiwmpetoOac paddor] ‘and the heavier venge- 
on, p a a enemies’ cad bay be either to pees 
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is a sign of a ‘manly character’, Comp. 1 6.26 (aya@a) ra rois €xOpvis 
xaxa, and §29. This was a constant article of the popular morality, and 
is cited as such here: see, for instance, Xen. Mem. IV 2,14 seq. Rhet. ad 
Alex. 1 (2), 13,14. Again in Aristotle’s Rhet. 11 5. 5, Eur. Ion rogs—y7, 
Med. 808, Cic. de Off. 1 7. 2. 

§ 25. ‘Victory and honour are noble and praiseworthy things ; for 
they are desirable though unproductive (see c, 5. 7, note z#/ra § 26), and 
manifest (are signs of) an excess, superiority, higher degree, of virtue’, 
i.e. a higher degree than the virtues which they crown would attain with- 
out them: a man may be goed without them; with them he must be 
better. Comp. Eth. N. Iv 8 init. of yap evyeveis afiourra: tins Kai of dv- 
vagrevovres 7) of mAouroivres’ év Umepoxy yap, to & dyab@ vmepeyov wav 
evtiporepov, Comp. zzfra § 309. 

pynuovevra| ‘things to be, capable of being, or that deserve to be, 
remembered’; as evuynuovevra (i#/ra) is ‘easy to be remembered’, prnpo- 
vevpara, which Victorius adopts upon the superior authority of MSS, is #0- 
numenta, memorials, e/ogia, et quae memoriam alicuius ornant. He does 
not seem to have observed, what Bekker, who prefers the former, doubt- 
less did, though he does not say so, that waAAov can be construed with the 
adjective pynpovevra, but hardly, or not so well, with the sudstantive 
pYNovevpara. 

a wy Cavre mera] ‘things that outlast life, that follow a man beyond 
the grave’, as posthumous fame. 

ois tem dxohovéei] Honour itself, especially as contrasted with profit 
(supra § 16), imparts a praiseworthy character as the prize of action, and is 
itself xakov and a thing to be praised (§ 25, svfra). It must therefore 
convey this in some measure to everything, particularly actions, by which 
it is attended upon or accompanied, 

Ta mepirra] (see note on 6, 28) are eada as well as dyafa. They are 
thus illustrated by Schrader. ‘ Quae aliis sui generis praestant, Gellius I 
xu P. Crassus Mucianus traditur quingue habuisse rerum bonarum 
maxima et praecipua, guod esset ditissimus, quod nobilissimus, quod 
cloguentisstmus, guod iuris consultissimus, quod Pontifex Maximus. 
Velleius (de Pompeio), 11 53, Vir in td evectus super quod ascendi non potest. 

Ta povew Uirapxorra] Ta dia kai & pndeis, 6.28. The difference between 
the two lies in this, that the topic of 6. 28 denotes positive good, as excel- 
lences, accomplishments, personal or intellectual advantages, which are 
peculiar toa man, and shared by no one else; here they rather refer to 
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peculiar acéfons, or qualities that can be manifested in action, which are 
more easily remembered, and therefore more the objects of praise, and in 
this sense kaA\diw: é€x mpagewv o erawos, § 32. 

‘In bibliotheca, quae prima in urbe ab Asinio Pollione publicata est,. 
unius M. Varronis viventis posita imago est, Plin. vil 30. LZ. Metedlo 
tribuit populus Romanus guod nunguam ulli alii ab condito aevo ut 
guoties in senatuim tret curru veheretur ad curiam, Plin, VU 43.’ Schrader. 
I have quoted these instances because from Schrader’s point of view 
they very well illustrate the topic. But I believe they are not exactly 
what Aristotle had in his mind when he wrote the words, These are 
not exactly subjects of ‘praise’, which the topics of this chapter deal 
with, exclusively or more immediately. ra mepirra and ra povm vmap- 
xovra are to be taken together, the latter being a step higher in degree 
than the former, ta mepirra are distinguished and exceptional (as. 
Schrader puts it) excellences, qualities, achievements. ra povm vmrapxorra 
are astep beyond, ‘unique’. 

§ 26. xrnpata dkapra| note on $, 7, €or 8€ ypnowpa paddov. A pleasure- 
garden on this principle is a finer thing and more deserving of approba- 
tion than a market-garden from which you make a profit. The reason 
here given for this preference is different to that assigned in Eth. N. Iv 9 
(quoted in the note referred to), There it is accounted for by the self- 
sufficiency or independence (avrapxeta) that it implies; here by its being 
more in accordance with the gent/eman's character, in contrast with the 
vulgarity of trade and money-making. 

ra wap éxaoros tical] These are special pursuits, modes of action, man- 
ners, and customs cultivated in particular countries, ‘national’ and ‘pecu- 

- liarto them’. In England, for instance, special skill in cricket and other 
athletic exercises gains a man applause; in Greece, running, boxing, 
wrestling, chariot-racing, are the great games. In Europe a man is 
applauded for his skill in dancing, which the Chinese utterly contemn, 
and regard as a useless waste of labour. Quint. Inst. Or. 111 7.24, Afinus 
Lacedaemone studia literarum guam Athenis honoris merebuntur, plus 
patientia, fortituda, 

doa oneia €or TOY wap’ éxacrots eraivoupevwr|] ‘all signs, or distinctive 
marks, of habits (characters, actions), that are approved in particular 
countries, as the habit of wearing long hair in Lacedaemon. This is 
a ‘sign’ of a gentleman, a character very much approved in that country. 
It is a sign of this, because with long. aie 65 f9, es to perform any 
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Onrixdv] Ojres, Onrevey, denote Aired service tn agriculture, but not 
slavery; the @ns is no dovAos. In this sense both words are used by 
Homer. The @jres formed the fourth and lowest class under the Solonian 
constitution. At Athens, in Aristotle’s time, the @jres, ra Onrixdy (wAHOos), 
still denotes the class of paid agricu/‘ura/ labourers, as an order of the 
state or population; and is expressly distinguished from the Bavaveou 
or reyvira, artisans and petty manufacturers, who are still Azred labourers, 
but work at sechanical employments, and in towns, forming with the 
others the lowest order of the population of the state. In Pol. 11 5, 
Bavavoos and @ys are several times thus distinguished. It is there said 
that in some constitutions (such as monarchies and aristocracies) neither 
of these classes is admitted into the governing body ; in oligarchies the 
Ojs cannot, the Savaveos can, be a citizen. In the account given, vi (IV) 
4, 1291 6 14 seq., of the various kinds of population which form the bases 
of so many different varieties of democracy, we have in line 25 the term 
xeprnritxov, of precisely the same import, substituted for @yrixov : the other 
had been already mentioned. In Pol. vil (VI) 4, 1319 @ 27, three classes 
of these lower orders are distinguished, ré wAj@os ra re rev Bavatdaayv 
(artisans) kat To tay dyopaia@y avOpeérey (small tradesmen or retailers, 
buyers and sellers in the market, VI (IV) 4, 1291 @ 4, Aéyw b€ ayopaiov ro 
nepi tas mpaceis Kal Tas wvas Kai Tas €urropias Kal Karnheias diarpiSov), Kal TO 
@nrixov. Of all these it is said just before, 6 yap Bios daiAos, nai ovGev 
épyov per dperyjs. Ontcoy metaph.=dovdAccov, ‘servile, menial’, occurs 
again Eth. Nic. iv 8, 1125 1. 

§ 27. pndepiav epyater Oat Bavaverov réyvnv| This again applies to Lace- 
daemon; Gaisford quotes Aelian, V. H. VI 6, Savavoov 8 eidévas réxvnv avdpa 
AaxeSaypdriov odk env. Xen, Oecon, IV 2, Kal yap ai ye Bavavorkal xadoi- 
pevat kal émippytol eioe Kal elxérws pevro. wavy adokoiyrar mpos Tay moAcwv 
(add VI 5). 

Savavoov| Of the various kinds of population of a state, enumerated 
in Pol. vI (ty) 4, the first is the meph rip Tpopiy mHiOos, TO yeapytxor : the 
second, ra Bdvavooy" €or d€ TOUTO TO Tepi ras réxvas ay avev wok advvarov 
oixeio Oat’ roirwy d€ rev Teyvov tas pev €£ avaryens Umdpyew dei, ras dé eis Tpu- 
iy 7 Kad@s Chv,1291 a1. So that here the fine arts, as well as the necessary, 
indispensable, or mechanical arts, are all included in the class Savaueo:. 
See on this subject Thirlwall, /zs7. Gr. (Cab. Cycl. 2nd, ed.) c. 18, Vol. 11 
p. 64, note. Pol.v (vilt) 2, 1337 68 seq. Bavavoo e Epyov elvae dei ToUTO 
wont tery kal Te xyny ravtnv Kai padnow, doa mpos Tas ypnoes Kai Tas mpakeis 
Tas THs apeTis axpyoroy dmepyagovrat TO odpa TOV devdepav 5 Thy Wuyny 7 
rnv dtavorav, S10 ras Te Totavras réxvas ova TO odpa wapacKkevafover yetpoy 
Biaxcio dat Savavcous rahotper, kal Tas puoOapvixas €pyacias* doxooy yap 
Towvet THY Sudvorav xai ramewnyy. 1 11,1258 6 37, (roy épyaciav) Bavaveorara 
év als ta cwpata hwSa@vrat padiora. Eth. Eudem. 1 4, 1215 @ 30, eyo 
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28 d\Nov Civ. Anwréov Sé Kal Ta TUVEYyuS Tols Urdp- 
Bavaioous (réyvas) ras edpaias cai pioOapwxas (arts sedentary and mer- 
cenary). The édpaias in this last passage explains the dJodi/y degradation 
and injury of the preceding. Comp. Plato, Rep. VII 522 B, IX 590 B, 
Phileb. 55 c, Theaet. 176 (Heind. note § 85), (Legg. vill 4, 846 D No 
native must learn or practise any handicraft. One art is enough for any 
man ; and the natives or citizens must occupy themselves erclus?vely in 
statecraft or public duties). Arts are inferior in dignity in proportion to 
their necessity or utility, Arist. Metaph. Ar. Cic, de Off. 1 42. 5. 
edevbépov...7d pi) mpds GAXov qv] ‘to live with reference to, dependent 
upon, at the beck and call of, another’. Independence, avrapxeta, is 
a characteristic of the édevOepos, the ‘free and independent’ citizen. Ari- 
stotle is writing at Athens, and for Athenians. So it is said of the peye- 
AdwWuyos, Eth, N. Iv 8, 1124 4 32, kat mpds addov pat) Sivacar CHv aN 7 mpos 
itov Sovdixcy yap. Metaph. A 2, 982 4 25, (Vict.) of 4 mparn pirtocopia, 
dijdov as ov ovdepiav avrhy Cyrotper xpelay érépav, GAN domep avépwros, 
hapév, €\evOepos 6 avrov Evexa Kal py GAXov av, oTw Kal avTn porn éAevbepa 
oa Tay émiotnpav’ porn yap avr) adris évexev éotev, Victorius also quotes, 
in illustration of mpos Gddov Civ, Dem, (pro Cresiphonte, as he calls it) de 
F. Leg. p. 411, rois 8¢ mpos pas (aot cal ris map’ tua Tips yAcyopevoss. 
The import of the phrase is, to look to another in all that you say and do, 
to direct your life and conduct by the will and pleasure of another; in the 
relation (xpos) of servant or dependent to master. 

It is to be observed that the reason here assigned for avoiding all 
mechanical occupations as disreputable, -viz. that it destroys a man’s 
independence, so that he cannot subsist without looking fo others, places 
the objection to it upon a different ground to that assigned in the Politics 
(quoted in the last note), where it is that they disqualify a man for doing 
his duty to the state. 

§ 28. Anrréov dé x.7.A.] ‘and we may assume (or represent, substitute one 
for the other, on occasion) things (qualities, and the terms expressing them) 
that are very nearly related to the identical, both in commendation and 
censure, as that the cautious is cold and designing, the simple (simpleton) 
worthy and amiable, and the insensible mild and calm’, This lays down 
the general rule, of which the next topic is a special variety, vroxopecpos. 

Quint. Inst. Orat, 111 7. 25. dem praecipit (Aristotle in this place) 
illud quoque, quia sit quaedam virtutibus ac vitiis vicinilas, utendum 
proxima derivatione verborum ui pro temerario fortem, pro prodigo 

liberalem, pro avaro parcum vocemus: quae eadem etiam contra vaient. 
Quod quidem orator, id est vir bonus, nunguam factet, nist forte communi 
utilitate ducatur, sale cansins: Part Xx 81 (Schrader). 
Civ. str 3s Gale m) eee ae | years Akane pro caulo timidume, 


eee sips fats | virtutibus : i , compe ronical eup 
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§ 29. Kal éxacrov «,7.A.] “and in every case from the accompanying, 
attendant, qualities (the qualities that come #ea/, but always on the higher 
and better side ; on axoAov@eiv and its various senses, see note on c. 6, 3) 
derive (ex) a term or expression always in the best direction (with the 
most favourable tendency, ixferfrefatio in melius, putting the most favour- 
able construction on the actual facts of the case); call, for instance, the 
irascible and insane, ‘simple and straightforward’, and self-will (head- 
strong, stubborn, obstinate temper; avéddys, one who pleases Aimsely, 
avé-aéys, ‘self-pleaser’, and wz// have his own way), ‘magnificence’, or 
proper pride, and a due sense of dignity (wepvov)"1. 

On opyiAos Victorius compares Hor. Sat. 1 3.51, at est truculenttor atque 
plus aequo liber: simplex fortisque habeatur, with Cic. de Legg. 1 7, 
solent enim, td quod virorum bonorum est, admodum irasct, and there- 
fore an angry temper may be attributed to a virtuous disposition, 

pavkos represents an excitable, violent, furious temper, which some- 
times almost assumes the appearance of raving madness. In Plato it is 
applied to Chaerephon, Socrates’ intimate (in the Charmides, init.), and 
to Apollodorus, Symp. 173 D, where it expresses a very impetuous, ex- 
citable temperament, inclined to extravagant and violent manifestations 
in feeling and utterance ; which is illustrated by the conduct ascribed to 
him at Socrates’ death, Phaedo 117 D. 

On arAois, as expressive of character, see note I 2. 4, 

avOains. In Eth, Eud. 11 3, 1221 @ 8, II 7, 1233 6 34, cepvdrns, proper 
pride, the due measure of personal dignity in one’s bearing and behaviour 
to others, mpos erepov (jv, is a mean between the two extremes, dpecxeia 
the defect (over-complacency and obsequiousness),and avéadera the excess 
(undue contemptuousness carappornots, and disregard of their feelings and 
wishes). In the Magn. Mor. I 29, it is likewise the excess of weyvorns, as 
apeoxeia Is the defect. It is exercised mepi ras evrevfers, in the ordinary 


1 It seems to me nearly certain that weyadorpera is a mistake, either of the 
author himself or one of his transcribers, for weyaddyuxor. The two have already | 
been distinguished a fAis very chapter, $11, 12, and peyahorpérea, when it tr | 
distinguished from the other as by Aristotle, and not made to include it as by 
Plato (see the note on § 12), is altogether unsuitable to express the character of 
the av@dins, being confined as it is to liberality i in bestowing money on a large 
scale: whereas the virtue of weyadoyvxla is precisely what av@déea might be 
represented < be by the figure vwoxopioues, by bestowing on it a ‘flattering’ 
designation. I refer for the proof of this to the Nic. Eth. 1v 7.8: it will be 
found that cex»drys, another false interpretation which is here put upon alédéea, 
is also characteristic of the weyadéyvyos. Plato points out the true vroxopipes 
in the case of weyadorpérea, Rep. VI s60 EF, Uwoxopijiuerot...dcwrlay 6é pweya- 
Aowpée rear. 
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intercourse of society, and manifests itself in the character olos pnOevi 
evruyetv nde Scadeyqvat, in a wilful and stubborn reserve which repels all 
social converse, The character is représented in the name itself ; which 
is avro-ddns, ‘self-pleasing’. So that when we give the name of peyaddyvyos 
and gepvos to one who is really avéadns, we are substituting a virtue for 
a vice, a mean state for an excess. av@adeva is one of Theophrastus’ 
‘Characters’ defined by him as dmjvera opsdias, ‘social brutality’, 

The special form of this misapplication of names in praise and cen- 
sure is called vroxopurpos, when it takes the favourable side, and inéer- 
pretatur in melius. On this figure, the name of which is derived from 
the endearing terms used by nurses to children (mpos xdépny } Képov Acyew 
drocpixpotvra, Tim. Lex., lisping in imitation of them), compare Aesch. c, 
Timarch. p. 17 § 126, ravrny €€ droxopicparos tiréns eravupiay yw, Theophr. 
wept dndias: vroxopiterOa mommufwv (Ast ad loc.), or by lovers, Plat. Rep. 
V 474 E, i} €pacrod vmroxopiComevov, Arist. Plut. 1012, ynrrapiov ay kai marriov 
Umexopi¢ero (whence it stands for a ‘diminutive’, Rhet. 111 2,15); hence it is 
transferred to flattering or endearing expressions in general, and especially 
such as, in describing the moral character of anything, substitute some 
nearly associated virtue for a vice; to palliate, extenuate, gloss over. 
Examples occur in Plat. Rep. Vill 560 E (already referred to), I11 400 E, 
dvovay vroxopiCopevot kadotuev as evjOecav. Alexis, Tarantini Fr.3, Meineke, 
Fragm. Comm. Ill 484, dp’ ovx oi7@" Grt td kadovpevoy (av rotro bia- 
TpiBins yapw dvoy’ éotiv vmoxopicna tis avOparivns poipas: Ovid, Ar. 
Am. I! 657, nominibus mollire licet mala, followed by a long string of 
examples. Lucr. IV 1154 seq. Horat, Sat. I 3. 44—54. Thucydides, 
III 82, in a well-known passage, mentions this perversion of moral terms 
amongst the signs of demoralization prevalent in Greece at the period of 
the Corcyrean sedition, cai ri elwbviay agiaow Trav dvoparev és ra epya 
avry\Aagav TH Stkaudioet x.r.A. See Ruhnken, ad Tim, p. 266,6; Ernesti, Lex. 
Techn, Gr. s.v.; Shilleto, ad Dem. de F. L. § 293; Stallbaum, Plat. Rep. 
vil. ¢—Ouintilian calls it dertvatio verborum in the passage above quoted; 
and V 13.25, describes it, s¢ acré ef vehementi fuerit usus oratione, eandem 
rem nostris verbis mitioribus proferre; which he then illustrates from 
Cicero’s pple The comers else is described II 12. 4 est prae- 
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(mapadoy.orixov), or false reasoning, proceeding from the cause’,is the iden- 
tification of two different causes which must necessarily produce dissimilar 
effects or actions ; these latter are confounded by the fallacy, and ascribed 
to the same cause. The cause of an action is the mpoaipears, the voluntary 
and deliberate purpose of it; otherwise represented as the ‘ motive’ (the 
efficient cause). Nowthis cause or motive is different in the case of an act 
of wanton rashness, where there is no necessity (obligation) to incur the 
danger (ov pr dvayen xwwdvvevtixos), and of an act of virtue, /rve courage, 
which Aas a noble end, rd xador, in view: they are prompted by different 
motives, one belonging to the class ‘bad’, the other that of the ‘ good’, 
This identification of the causes of the two actions leads to the ‘false infer- 
ence’, that as the same cause produces the same effect, and the cause of 
both actions is the same, the effects are likewise the same, and both of 
them are acts of virtue. And then the further inference is drawn, that 
whatever a man will do from a less powerful motive, he will do a fortiort 
from one which is higher and more prevailing: the higher the motive or 
cause, the more powerful the impulse or effect. Similarly it is za/erred 
that if a man is lavish to everybody, this must include his friends ; by 
the rule, one matus continet in se minus. 

vmepBody dperns| Cic. Tusc. Q. V 26.105, exsuperantia virtutis. vmep- 
Body and vmepoyn are frequently employed to express an excess above 
a given standard, average, or mean; the general conception of ‘excess’, 
of mere ‘superiority’; without the additional notion of a ‘vicious’ excess, 
a depravation or deviation from a frwe standard, which usually accom- 
panies the word, and more especially in Aristotle’s theory of virtue, where 
it stands for a class of moral vices. ‘Non significat hic mimum sed prae- 
stantia.”’ Victorius. With the notion here expressed, comp. Eth, N, II 2, 
sub fin, 1105 a 9, mepi dé ré yaderwrepor del Kal Téyvy yiverat Kai dpety’ Kat 
yap To ev BéArtov ev rovr@. The average standard of excellence is surpassed, 
‘good becomes better’, in proportion to the degree of difficulty surmounted 
in accomplishing any task. Pol. Iv (WII) 1, 1323 4 3, Kexoopnpévas els 
vrepBodny, lines 8 and 14, kara tiv vrepoyny, Cc. 4, 1326 a 21, Ib. & 12, ris 
vmepBoAns Gpos, 6 24. Pol. VI (IV) 12, 1296 4 19, mowoy de (by ‘quantity’ I 
mean) rHy Tov wAndous vmepoxynv. This sense of the word is also common 
in Demosthenes, as de Cor. 291. 24, €ya 8€ rocavrny vmrepBodnv moovpat, 
and the same phrase de F. L. p. 447.25. c. Mid. 519. 24, €ore d€ vrepBorn 
Tov pera Taira, vmepBoAr cucoparrias, Kaxias, dwpear, avatdeias, @pornros, 
uBpews, &c., in all which vrepBodr denotes not “ke vice, but merely the 
‘measure’ of it. 

§ 30. oxoreiv 8 kal rap’ ols o rawos] Compare III 14.11. The same 
illustration of the topic, from Plato’s Menexenus, is there repeated, with 
the addition of €v r@ é¢mradio, ‘in the funeral oration’, meaning the 
Platonic dialogue. Socrates, Plato’s principal character, or hero, or 
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spokesman, is here taken more Aristofe/io as a substitute for Plato him- 
self, whose opinions and sentiments he is supposed exactly to represent’. 
The passage of the Menex. 235 D runs thus, ef per yap doe "A@nvalous ev 
Tlehorovmnciow ev Aeyew 7 Meorovvncious ev "AGnvaiois, ayabov ay propos 
Séot Tov melaovros cal evdoxyuyoovros’ brav b€ tis ev TovTas dyevitnrac 
ovomep Kal érawwei ovdev péya Soxet ed eye. 

On this passage, Quintilian, Inst, Or. 111 7. 23, Jateresse tamen Ari- 
Stoteles putat ubt guidgue laudetur aut vituperetur. Nam plurimum 
refert gui sint audientium mores, quae publice recepta persuasio; ut illa 
maxime guae probant esse in eo gui laudabitur credant, auf in eo contra 
guem dicemus ea guae oderunt, Jta non dubium erit iudicium quod 
orationent praecesserit, 

To wap éxaoros Tisiov «.7.A.]| These are appeals to national and class 
prejudices and preferences. We should attribute to the object of our 
encomium the possession of any gift, quality, accomplishment which 
happens to be esteemed by the particular audience that we are address- 
ing; as ina company of Scythians it would be advisable to address our- 
selves to their national habits and modes of thinking, and to praise our 
hero for his skill in hunting or strength or bravery; at Sparta for patience 
and fortitude (Quint. u.s.); at Athens for literary accomplishments. 

‘And in a word, (or, as a general rule), to refer (in praising any one 
before an audience of this kind) what ¢#ey highly value to the cador, since 
they appear to border closely upon one another’. ‘To refer rijsa to ra 
kahov’, is to invest them with a mora/ character, rd xadév being the moral 
end, the right, the end of acf#ion. This is as much as to say that these 
things, which are so precioys in their eyes, are not only valuable, but 
right in themselves, and therefore they do well to hold them in high 
esteem. | 

§ 31. dca xara ro mpoojKov «.r.A.| ‘all that seems naturally to belong 
to a man in virtue of his birth or antecedents’, qualities, actions, achieve- 
ments; ‘such things as were Zo de expected from him’. 


1 Bp. Fitzgerald (ap. Grant, ad Eth. N. v1 13. 3) remarks, on Eth. N. rt 
8. 6, that Aristotle in referring to Socrates prefixes the article when he speaks 
of him as Plato’s interlocutor and representative, and omits it when he has the 
real historical Socrates in his mind. This is no doubt the general (Grant says, 
invariable) rule; but I have noted one exception in Pol. Vv (VIII) 7, 13424 23, 
where we find Swxpare: without the article in a reference to //ato’s Republic, 
11 3988. The rule is extended to other Platonic characters borrowed from 
history, as rév'A purropdyny (the Aristophanes of the Symposium), Pol. 11 4,1262 411, 


and 6 Tluwatos (Plato’s Timzeus, not the real personage), de Anima A 3, 4064 26. 
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mpovmnpypevev] ‘res antea virtute alicuius studioque possessas, laudes 
quas sibi quispiam labore suo comparaverit.’ Victorius. ‘his own pre- 
vious acquisitions or possessions’; such asa stock of previous good, noble, 
great deeds, with which his new achievement, now the object of the 
encomium, is in accordance; as it ought to be. It is praiseworthy 
because it is the addition of a new honour, which, since honour itself is 
xadav, must also have a tendency to happiness (evdatpoueov) and be right 
itself, and all that is right is praiseworthy. 

But not only conformity with a man’s antecedents may be adduced in 
praise of an action, but also the opposite, ‘if he surpass them, namely, 
and improve upon’ his own early condition and actions, or those of his 
ancestors, not acting zz accordance with the past and what he was born 
to, but contrary fo it, i.e. deyorrd it. 

karahhaxtixarepos| This does not necessarily contradict the topic of 
§ 24; the irreconcilable temper there is only to be fostered against 
enemies, here it probably refers exclusively to friends: or if not, in 
Rhetoric either side may be taken as a subject of commendation, each 
suitable to a different kind or disposition of audience. 

TO Tov ‘Iduxpdrovs—ro Tov dAvpmovixov] Both of them already quoted, 
I 7.32, q. Vv. 

To Tov Sys@vidov] The epigram is given at length by Thucydides vr 59. 
Bergk, Fragm. Lyr.Gr. Simon. Fr. 115, p. 781 [p. 906, 2nd ed.],"Av8pos apio- 
revoavros €v "E\\ads rav eh’ Eavroi | ‘Inmiou “Apyedixny nde kéxevde avis. |“H 
marpos Te Kal avdpos adedpav rt ovea tupavvev | Taidey tr ovK ipOy vobv és 
aracGakiny. 

§ 32. €x rév mpagewv 6 frawos| ‘praise’ is derived from actions’, i.e. it 
is only (moral) actions that can furnish topics of @rawos, in its proper 
application, Praise and blame, moral approbation and disapprobation 
(Butler), are the tests of virtue and vice. 6 pév yap fmawos ris dperis, 
Eth. N. 1 12, 1101 & 32, 

See on this subject, and upon what follows, the distinction of érauvos, 
éyrapuov, and evdaoncpos and paxapopos, Introd. App. B to c.9 §§ 33, 34 
p. 212 seq. 
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orovoaiov TO KaTa Mpoaipertv, TMELpaTeoy SELKVUVaL 
TpaTTovTa KaTa Tpoalperw, ypnowov é TO ToA- 
Aakis aiverbar mempaydta. 510 Kai Ta cUUTTY- 


idiov Tov orovdaiov Td Kara mpoaiperww] On mpoaiperis, see note, c. 6, 26. 
The mpoaipects, the deliberate moral purpose, is the distinctive character- 
istic of moral action, ‘Acting in accordance’ with this-is consequently 
said to be ‘peculiar to’, the profrivm, characteristic of ‘the man of 
worth’, or good man, In ‘praising’ any one, therefore, praise being, 
strictly speaking, confined to moral action, ‘we must endeavour to shew 
that his actions are directed by a deliberate moral purpose’, 

aiveobau| ‘that he should de shewn to have’... ‘that it should be 
made clear that he has’... Note onI 7.31, p. 141. 

610 kai Ta GUpnTepara k.t.A.] To establish a character for virtue in the 
object of your praise it is desirable to shew that his virtuous acts have 
been often repeated; and /herefore, for the same purpose, to make an 
apparent addition to this number, we should assume as acts done with 
a moral purpose, ws é€y mpoupéret, any ‘accidental coincidences’ and 
‘pieces of luck’ (which may have happened to him); ‘for if a number of 
them can be brought forward ‘resembling’ the virtue or excellence that 
you wish to praise in him, they will be taken for ‘a sign’ of it and of the 
moral purpose or intention’ (which constitutes virtue). The mere repe- 
tition of the actions, ro woAAdms chaiveaOas arempayéra, is serviceable in 
producing this impression, because it seems to shew an inclination or 
fondness for them, and thence a certain direction of the mpoaipecis or 
choice, and a certain é£ or moral state, which are indications of a 
virtuous habit. ovpwr@pa is a ‘concurrence’ or ‘accidental coincidence’ 
of one thing or act with another, between which there is no wecessary 
connexion, and, like ra awd rixns, purely accidental, ‘ cipmrrepa est, cum 
quopiam aliquid agente, et quod’ nihil ad rem quae intervenit faciat, 
extrinsecus quippiam excitatum contingit; e.g. deambulante illo solem 
deficere: ad réyns vero, cum quopiam aliquid agente alicuius rei gratia, 
aliquid ex eo actu praeter propositum evenerit; ut scrobem facientem, ut 
arborem serat, thesaurum defossum invenire.’ Victorius. On réyy as an 
agent or supposed cause, see Introd. p. 218—224, Append. C to Bk, I, 
Both of Victorius’s instances came from Aristotle |de div. per somn, 7v/ra, 
and Met. A 30, 1025 a 16. 5.] 

On otprrepa (rare in ordinary Greek) Phrynichus, ypi ody cvvruyiav 
héyew, } Avoavras olTw, TuMeTETEY aUT@ Tobe yever Oat. AnpooGevns perros 
év ta kara Atovveodwpov (p. 1295, 21) ama eipyxe rovvoya. The only 
other example of it, referred to by Lobeck, note ad loc. p. 248, in any 
writer earlier than Aristotle, is Thuc. Iv 36, where it stands, like wupqopa, 
for an ‘unfortunate accident’. In Dem. it is equivalent to ra cuySay, 
which occurs in the same sentence, It occurs also in the Platonic Axio- 
chus, 364 C, in the sense of ‘a disease’ (mordus, Ast), apparently as a 
special kind of ‘calamity’. In Aristotle I have noted the following in- 
stances : Pol, vill (V) 4, 1304 a1 (where it means ‘an accident’, as in 
Dem. and Phryn.) [ib. 6, 130646; U1 12, 12744 12]; Top. A 5, 126 36, 39, 
de div. per somn, c. 1, 462 6 27, 31, c¥prrwpa be ro Badifovros exAcimretw Tov 

12—2 
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para Kal Ta dro TUyns ws év mpoapéret AnTTEOV" 
av yao jwo\X\a Kal bmoia mpopepnTat, ONMELOV apeTns 

33 civar Sofet Kal mpoaiperews. Ear 0 Erawvos oyos 
éupaviCwy péyebos dpetys. det ovv Tas mpacets 
é€miderkvuval ws TolavTal. TO Od’ éyKwpLoY TwY EpywY 
, Ff 4 ti f 3 [| = s fF \ 
éotiv, Ta 6€ KUKAW Els wioTW, olovy EvyevEla Kai 
jAcov (an accidental coincidence), 463 a 2, rév cupmre@parev ovdey ovr’ det 
yiverat oV® ws emi ro wodv (it is a mere occasional, unaccountable acci- 
dent), de respir. 5,472 & 26; de Gen. Anim. Iv 4 § 10,7706 6[and 777 48]; 
Hist. An. Vil 6. 4, §85 4 25, cvprrwow (accident), IX 37. 6,620 4 35, 40. 41, 
626 429. Categ. 8,9 415; p.199 41; p.1093 417. The medical sense of 
the word ‘symptom’ seems to be derived immediately from the Aristo- 
telian ‘accidental coincidence’. It is an attendant sign of the disease, 
though a mere external indication, and not of ¢#e essence of it; like a 
oupSeSnkds or ‘accident’, 

§§ 33, 34. See the Introd. p. 212 seq. Eth, Eud. 11 1. 12, re & of érrawvot 
tis dperis dia ta epya, kai ra eyxa@pua Tov Epywv...€rc dia ri 7 evdatpovia 
ovk ematvetrat; Ort dia Tavtqy TadAa, 7 TO els TavTnv avahéperOa (Eth, N. 
112) } T@ popia eivat aris. 610 €repov evdaipovoepos Kai emawwos Kal 
éykapuoy’ TO pev yap eyKaptov Agyos Tod Kal’ éxacroy epyov, o 8 emawvos 
TovovTov etvat kabodov, o 8 evdarporcpos Tédos. 

ra b€ KUKA@ els wiotw] ‘The encomium or panegyric is directed to deeds 
done’ (¢yx@pagoper wpagavras, after they are done, the resw/¢s of actions ; 
érawvos being of the actions themselves) ‘and the surrounding circumstances 
(such as noble birth! and cultivation) serve for confirmation’, These 
‘surrounding circumstances’ are a sort of setting of the gem, a frame for 
the picture, of which the real subject is the ‘deeds’ of the hero of the 
panegyric ; what he has done Azimse//;—nam genus et proavos ef quae non 
fecimus tpst, vix ea nostra voco. The ‘confirmation’ consists in this,;— 
‘for it is natural and probable that the offspring of the good should be 
good, and that one reared in such and such a way should turn out of 
such and such a character (fortes creantur fortibus et bonis: as adnbes fv 
dpa écO\Gv ar avdpav écbda ylyverat rékva, xaxdy & Gyo rH Hioet rH 
rou marpos, Eur. Alem. Fragm. vit Dind.). But still the real object of our 
praise is the éfis, the confirmed Aadz¢ of virtue, the character and not the 
mere act; ‘because we should praise a man even if he had not done the 
(praiseworthy) act, if we supposed that his character was such as to incline 
him to do it’. 

ra KUkA@ occurs in the same sense, of ‘surrounding’ (or accompanying) 
‘circumstances’, Eth. Nic. lt 12, 1117 6 2, ov pay dAAa Sok€ever Gy eivar ro 
kara thy avopeiay rehos 74, vd Tay Kixr@ 8 adaviterOa, where ra kikro 
are To Avirypov kal movot, ‘the pains and dangers by which courage is sur- 

1 The topic of genealogy is put first of all and treated at length by the author 
of the Rhet. ad Alex., c. 35 (36). 4, seq. in his chapter on the encomiastic and 
vituperative kind of Rhetoric. This stands in marked contrast to the secondary 
and subordinate place here assigned to it by Aristotle, who seems rather to have 
agreed with Ovid I. c. as to its comparative value, 
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rounded, while it looks through them to the pleasant end’; again, Rhet. 
III 14. 10, of dopAou ov Ta €pwrapeva Aeyovow aha ra KUKA®. 

§ 34. pakapiopos xab evdaorcpos avrois pev ravra] It is quite true that 
the two terms are sometimes identified, (as in Eth. N, 1 12, 1101 6 24, rovs 
Te yap Oeovs paxapifowev Kal evSaipovi{ouer kai Tav avdpayv rovs Oeorarovs 
paxaplCopev); but they are also distinguished, and then paxap and paxapia 
represent ‘ blessedness, bliss’, a higher degree of happiness than evdaiyew 
and evdauovia, which is the Awmax form of happiness, while paxapia is the 
divine. paxapes is specially applied to @eoi by Homer and Hesiod; as 
well as to the denizens of the paxapav vijoo, the abode of the blessed after 
death.—avrois is for d\ArjAots. 

rovras & ov ravra| ‘but not the same with the other two’, viz. émawos 
and ¢ykxeopiov; these are included in evdamonepos as virtue is in hap- 
piness. 

$35. fyer de Kowov eldos «.r.A.] ‘ There is a community of £z#d’ (the two 
may be referred to one species, ove of the three kinds (eid) of Rhetoric, 
c, 3.1, either the cupBovAeutixov or the émideixrixovy, as the occasion re- 
quires) ‘between praise and counsel or advice; for anything that you 
would suggest in advising may, by a mere change in the language, be 
converted into panegyric’. Quintilian has borrowed this, Inst. Or, 111 7.28, 
totum autem habet (laudativum genus) aliguid stmile suasoriis; guia 
plerumque eadem illic suadert hic laudari solent, 

§ 36. ‘And so, when we know what we ought to do in any given case, 
or to 4g in respect of character, we must then use the acquired knowledge 
(of the right course of action, and the right character) as suggestions, by 
changing and converting the language’ (twisting so as to adapt it to 
our purpose ; lit. ¢urning them by the language). The example, and 
probably the topic itself, is taken from Isocrates, who in Panath, § 32 
employs it as a suggestion or piece of advice, and in Evag. § 45 converts 
it into a topic of laudation—‘ Now when thus expressed, it amounts to 
(has the value of, may serve for,) a suggestion, but when thus, it becomes 
laudation, “Proud, not of the accidents of fortune, but of the distinctions 
due to himself alone”’\—The example in the laudatory form from the 
Evagoras runs thus in the original, ov« émi rots 8’ ruynv, add’ emi trois bv 
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a Sei mpaTTew Kai woiov Twa civ, Sel Ta’TA ws 
t ? i = i \/ | f 
UroOnkas Neyovtas TH AEEG peTaTiMEvart Kai TTPE- 
ew, oiov Ott od Set péya ppoveiv éxt Tois Sia TUXNY 
adda Trois 81 avTov. ovTw pev ouv Ex Sev VaroOjKny 
Svvarat, wot & émawov “péya povav ov Tots dia 
TUXnv Uapyovew adda Tois 8! aitov.” wore STAaV 
érawweiv BovAn, dpa Ti av UrdOo10, Kai brav VrobE Oat, 

37 Spa ti av érawéceas. 7) Se A€Eis Cora dvTikepern EF 
cdivaryKns, OTA TO mev KWAUOV TO SE jr} KwAVOV pEeTaTEOH. 
38  Xpnoreoy dé kal Tay av~ntiKwy moNAois, olov Et 

aurov yryvouevas. Aristotle was probably quoting from memory, as seems 
to have been his common practice. 

With the passages of Isocrates comp. Ovid. Met. XI1I 140, Mam genus 
et proavos et guae non fectmus ipsi, vix ea nostra voce. 

évvara] Rhet. 11 5.1. dvvacOa is often used in the sense of ‘having 
the value of, amounting to, equivalent to’, and is construed with the 
accusative. Herod. 111 89, rd 8¢ BaSvAamoy radavrov dvvarat EvBoidas 
éBSounKovra pvéas. Xen. Anab. 1 §.6, 6 aiyAos dvvara: éwra o8cdous, Thue, 
VI 49, Adyor Epya Suvauevor, Eur. Med, 128, ra 8° vrepSaddovr’ ovdeva katpov 
Suvarat Ovarois (where Elmsley and Pflugk understand xaipov as used adver- 
bially) ; also of the power, force, import, ‘meaning’, of a word, Ar. Met. T 
6, 1011 a 7, divavrar 8 ai dropiat ai rovadrat wacat Td avrd. Thuc. 1 141, rhe 
avr divara (is equivalent to) dovA@ow. Id. VI 36, rodro Sivayrat (mean) 
ai dyyediat, VIL 58, divara dé ro Neodapades eAevOepov dn eiva. Ast’s Lex, 
Plat. s.vv. divaya, divas. The power or force which is contained in the 
primary sense of ddvac@a is expressed in the secondary sense in which it 
appears in the above passages as a particular kind of force, the value of 
anything, and hence the amount, (of which equality or equivalence is a 
species), or the import, or meaning (which again is a kind of equivalence) 
of it. And the accusative is nothing but a cognate accusative, That 
power or force is the original notion from which the secondary meanings 
are derived, is proved, if proof were needed, by the parallel use of loyvew 
to express precisely the same notion; Eth. Nic. 11 3, 1105 42, ro pew eldevas 
puxpov 7 ovdeév ioyvet, ra 8 dAXa ov pexpdv dAka 70 wav Suvarat. AS we say 
dvvacGal re for twa Svvapev, this construction is merely extended to the 
new kind of power which constitutes the secondary sense of the verb. 

$37. 9 dé Aes «.A.] ‘The expression must be contradictory’ (the 
opposition of dyripagts, cardacis and dropacts, positive and negative, 
Categ. c. 10, p. 11 419, the fourth kind of ‘opposites’ ra avrixeipeva), i.e. 
it must be positive in one, and negative in the other, ‘when the prohibitive 
and the non-prohibitive are interchanged’, ‘This is the case in the two 
examples ; the one forbids pride, the other recommends or praises it—in 
a sense, provided it be directed to proper objects: by ‘not forbidding’ it 
contradicts the other. 

§ 38. trav avénrixay] guae valent ad amplificandum, These are the 
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Hovos 4 mpwros n meT OALywv 7H Kai’ padoTAa Te- 
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OUK @7O TUYNS aha ou avuTOV ay dofetev. Ka@i €t Ta@ 
1 48 infra, cum libris, ‘Recte Wolfius afud Vaterum p, 209 $ delet” Spengel. 
various modes of av&nous, which with the opposite, pe/wois, constitutes the 
fourth of the cool romeo. See Introd. p. 129, and (on II 26) p. 276. 

Some of the special topics which follow as instances of avénrixd have 
been already mentioned in § 25, and appear again as giving a special 
importance or prominence to crimes in c. 14. 4, with the omission of the 
last. They, and others of the like kind, are included in the Rhet. ad 
Alex. 35 (36), 12, 13, under the general head of ‘Comparison’ with others 
for the purpose of laudation, to which they are all reducible. Comp. Cic. 
de Orat. 11 85. 347—8, and Quint. Inst. Or. 111 7.16. With cai 6 padwora re- 
roinxey, ei treroinkey Must be supplied for the sense after kai. 

Td €x TaY Xpover Kai TSv Karpov] ‘circumstances of time and opportunity’ 
give a praiseworthy character to particular actions at special times and 
seasons. This topic, equally applicable to comparative goods, has already 
occurred, c.7. 32: and with mapa ro mpoonjxoy, comp. c. 9. 31. If, for in- 
stance, a man performs an act of liberality, at a time of great pecuniary 
pressure, or in a case of emergency, or at a crisis of especial difficulty, he 
is then doing something mapa ro mpoajxoy, beyond what could naturally 
be expected from him, or any one else, and is entitled to especial credit 
for it. Similarly Victorius. 

kai el rohAdxts TO avro Katopbwxev] This topic is not to be confounded 
with rd woAXaxts haiverOat werpaxora of § 32, That is a ‘repetition of the 
act’, “his denotes the ‘repeated success’ in any attempt, the constant 
success is an indication—not infallible, or certain as a proof—of special 
skill: as if a man were to throw sixes several times running, even if it 
were by mere accident, the inference would be that he had a special 
knack or skill in throwing dice. ‘The constancy of the success gives it 
importance, and it will seem #e/ accidental but due to the agent himself’, 

kal el Ta Tporpemorra x.t.A.| ‘And any one’ (on whose account, in con- 
sequence of his actions and distinctions) ‘to commemorate whom in- 
centives, stimulants, to virtue (“encouragements’ to do the like), or marks 
of respect for it, have been invented or were ever ‘instituted’, must be 
a praiseworthy character’. This is the general case of the invention or 
establishment of any public mark of honour in commemoration of the 
great deeds or distinctions of any signal public benefactor, and as an 
incentive or encouragement to others to follow his example. 

The next clause, els Ov rp@rov, is a particular example of the former of 
the two preceding cases, the ‘invention’, the first appropriation, of some- 
thing in a person's honour. Victorius thinks that carecxevacOy is espe- 


cially applied to the permanent establishment of an enduring monument, 








ferwards applied to crimes, in c. 14. 4. 
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+ Neto _ 

mpotpérovta Kai Tiara dia ToUTOY evpnTat Kae 
~ F ry 

KaTeokevacOyn. Kai eis dv mpwTov EyKwutov ErromOn, 


evpnrat...caterxevar6n| We may note here the juxtaposition of the 
perf. and aor., apparently with no distinction of time intended. I have 
elsewhere noticed (Pref. to Trans/. of Gorgias, pp. xv. xvi.) the difference 
of idiom between the Greek and English languages which od/iges us 
sometimes to translate the Greek aorist by the English perfect. Other 


examples of the same inadvertence, confusion of ‘tenses, or whatever else 


it is to be called, occur, 1 3.8, where mpaySjra: in the same sense and in 
the same opposition is repeated in the form wempay@a, Top. IX sub fin, 
p. 184 a 8, BeBonOnne pev...réxuny 8 ot wapedexer. Many instances are found 
in Sophocles, which in a writer so subtle in the distinctions of language 
might lead one to think that Ae at any rate distinguishes them with a 
meaning. I leave the reader to judge. Philoct. 664, 666, (Herm. 676), 
Aoy@ pee éfjxour’ érora 8 ov pata, 927—8, oid p’ cipyaoe, of Wrarnkas. 
1172, Ti p @Aeoas; Ti p etipyaoa; Antig. 406 (Dind.), present and aorist, 
kai Tes oparat kdmrihnmros npeOn; 1228—o, Aj. 31, Trach. 364, 5, Arist. Ran. 
tolo—I! (Dind. ), wemroinxas,..dmedeckas, Plat. Phaedr. 231A, a re Kai dueGevro, 
kai @ meroujxaow ev. Dem. de F. L. § 223, ovr’ jvayAnea ovte...SeSiacpat. 

els by xp@rov...| The xove/ty of the distinction, invented expressly for 
the occasion, marks a still higher sense entertained of the value of the 
service or the virtue of the act which it is intended to commemorate. 

éyxa@puov émoinOm| moeiv is here loosely used, by the so-called figure 
seugma (on c. 4. 6, note 1), in connexion with ¢yx@p.ov and the statue of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton in two different senses—as to Hippolochus, 
until we know who he was, and in what way commemorated, the application 
must remain uncertain—of writing the panegyric, and ‘setting up the 
statue in the market-place’, 

Of Hippolochus nothing is known. It seems that Aristotle intended 
the ¢yxauov to refer to him. We should therefore insert a semicolon, or 
at least a comma after ‘IwmoAoyor, in. order to connect the panegyric and 
the statue with those that they severally concern: eis is to be repeated 
after «ai. ‘And one (is especially praiseworthy) in whose honour a 
panegyric was first composed, as it was for Hippolochus; (and as the 
setting up of their statue zm ‘he market was ‘done’ first, érouOn, i.e.), and as 
the privilege of having their statue erected in the market was granted for 
the first time to Harmodius and Avsistogeiton’, Thucydides in his epi- 
sodical account of the assaSsination and the circumstances that led to it, 
VI 54—59, makes no mention of the statue; nor Aristotle Pol. vil (V) 10, 
where the attack on Hipparchus is spoken of. Pausanias, I 8. 5, says, 
au woppo bé doracw ‘Appodios cal Apioroyeiray of krewarres “Irmapyor' aitia 
de ris é€yevero x.r.A. He is describing the dyepa, though he does not 
expressly name it, (See Smith’s Dict. of Geogr. Art. Athena, p. 293 4.) 

éri roav evarriwy| ‘in the opposite cases’, of men to whom any reproach 
or stigma, mark of disapprobation (the test of vice) was first attached. 
‘cum nempe quempiam aut solum aut primum aut cum paucis flagitium 
admisisse ostendemus, turpitudinem ipsius valde augebimus,’ Victorius, 
On the topics of vituperation, Quintilian, Inst. Or, 111 7, 19—22, 
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xiv px ka adrov evropys «.r Ad.) ‘and if you have not enough to say 
about your hero himself, and in his own person, then institute a com- 
parison between him and others... only the comparison must be with men 
of distinction, (reputation); because the amplifying power of the comparison 
and the impression of nobility which it creates, arise from the superiority 
which is attributed to him over those who are themselves worthy and 
good’. The same topic is recommended in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3 (4). 6. 

érep ‘Icoxparns—étxodoyeiv| ‘which was Isocrates’ custom, owing to 
his want of practice in forensic pleading’, Read dovryGeav [with A‘) for 
tworeasons. /7rs/, what is meant is that Isocrates cultivated the habit of 
comparing his hero with others in consequence of his want of actual 
practice in the law-courts. ‘There the pleading is always direct, and the 
arguments pointed at an adversary; comparisons with others are alto- 
gether out of place, or only occasionally serviceable. If Isocrates had 
had this practice, he would not have fallen into the habit of comparing, 
into which he had been led by confining himself to the epideictic branch 
of Rhetoric where they tell and are in point. Secondly, this is what 
Isocrates himself tells us of his own habits and pursuits, Antid. §§ 2, 3, 
éya yap eidas éviovs trav codioray BAacdnuovvras wepi rs euns diarpiBijs 
kal héyovras ws tote mepi Stxoypadiav...avros 8€ race rotro memoukéevat 
thavepov Gre mponpnuat Kal Aeyew Kai ypaet ov mept tav idiay cvpBodraior, 
GAN’ Umep thdtkovreav xrA. Panath. § 11, GAN decd) rod mwodireverOar 
Sijpaprov eri ta dikooodety (i.e. literary labour, speech writing) cat oveiy 
kal ypapew, ov epi pixpdv thy mpoaiperw tmowvpevos ovde wept rav iar 
cvpBoraiwy odd rept ay GAdat Tives Anpovow, dAAa repl Tav “EAAnMiKGY K.7.d. 
Ib. § 39 seq. Hyotpas b€ yppvat tovs Bovdopevous eyxopaca tid Trav méAe@n 
dxpiBas Kai dixaims put) wovov wepi avtis movetaOat Tovs Aoyous Hs mponpyuevot 
Tuyyavovew, a\X’ womep (here follows a simile) orm rai rais moet 
waptordavat pi Tas pikpas Tais peyadats, «.7.A. [Cf note on Paneg. § 11. S.] 

Here we find, jirsé, that he failed in public life; second/y, that he with- 
drew from the law-courts and their téia ovpSodaa, the cases arising out 
of the ‘private dealings’ of the citizens with one another in their ordinary 
business, in order to devote himself to philosophy and the study of public 
affairs; and ¢hird/y, that his ordinary practice in his Panegyrics was, 
just as Aristotle describes it, to compare, wapiorava, the object of his 
laudation with others, whether men or cities, as great and distinguished 
as themselves, mpos évOotous cvyxpivev. The two first of these statements 
seem to put the reading devyjdecav beyond question, cvryGeay being con- 
trary alike to the known facts and the probabilities of the case, It is 
nevertheless supported by Max Schmidt, in his tract on the date of the 
petorics Pp. 17; 18. With this reading, dixoAoyia must be confined to 

writing ad the use of parties in a legal process. 
the passages of the Rhetoric on which Victorius founds 
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his charge against Aristotle of jealousy and illwill towards Isocrates, 
whom he supposes the other to have lost no opportunity of assailing with 
open or covert censure and ridicule in his Rhetoric. See his commentary, 
Pp- 154, 507, 586, 605, and elsewhere. Here at least, (with the reading 
acvrnGeay), there is neither one nor the other. [| have already entered 
into this question in the Introd. p. 4o—1, where I have given the opinions 
of later writers on the subject. 

avyxpivew] Pol, Vi (IV) 11, sub init. 12, 1296 5 24, Metaph. A 4, 985 4 
24, 26, Top. A 5, 102415, H 3, 15445, 9, © 5, 159 8 25.‘ruyenow , 
dddxipos har. cpoiws b€ kal ro ovykpivew rovde Trade Kal cuvexpiwey ruap- 
TyTat” xp) ovv avregeracew Kal wapaSddAew Aeyew.’ Phrynichus. See Lo- 
beck’s note ad loc. p. 278. In allithe passages quoted, except the two of 
the Metaph., ovycpivew and ovyxpiots denote comparison; in the other 
two it is a term of the early Physical Philosophy, meaning a composition 
of elements, opposed to d:axprors. 

Victorius quotes in illustration of mpos évdofous ovyxpiverr, Catullus, 
Carmen 64, 344, won tlli guisguam bello se conferet heros, seq. Cic. de 
Or. 11 85, 348, est etiam cum ceteris praestantibus viris comparatio in 
laude praeclara., 

§ 39. The xowds romos of atfnors or amplification naturally falls under 
the general head or class of laudatory speeches, is especially applicable 
to all forms of ‘praise’: because its object is to establish a certain ‘ supe- 
riority’ of the person panegyrized over others, and this ‘superiority’ is an 
honourable end to aim at. And therefore if we do not compare our hero 
with the distinguished, it is at all events better to do it with the rest of 
the world (the average of mankind) because superiority in general, in 
itself, is thought to be an indication of ‘virtue’, Eth, Nic. rv 8, sub init. 
of yap evyeveis a€voivra: Tynms Kai of Suvacrevortes 4 of mAouToUvres” év Ume- 
poyy yap, ro 8 dyaba umepéyov may évTyorepor, 

§ 40. It follows from this that of the three universal kinds of persua- 
sion av£nois, or amplificatio, is most appropriate to the epideictic branch 
of Rhetoric (and the opposite peiwots, vitwperatio, to the censorious 
critical extenuatory kind of it!): for in this the actions are taken for 
granted (as admitted), and therefore all that remains to be done is to 
invest them with magnitude (importance) and honour (dignity, glory). To 
the deliberative orator examples are most serviceable; because people 


1 éyoudvwy -yap rovrew (when these are held fast by us, when we have mastered 
these) ra évavrla rovros pavepd* 6 yap Piryos ex Tar évarvriwy dorly, § 40 tnfra, 
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are apt to draw inferences, to form a judgment or decision upon the 
future from the past by a sort of presentiment or anticipation. The 
enthymeme, direct logical argument, is most to the purpose in judicial 
oratory: in /kaf there is most room for the application of direct proof, 
the tracing of cause and effect, and demonstration by deductive process, 
in clearing up the obscurity of ‘past facts’, which are the objects of 
forensic oratory, c. 3.2. The substance of this is repeated in MI 17. 3—5. 
tay kowoyv eidav| This seems to be a division, for the nonce, of rhe- 
torical wiorets as a yevos, into three efdy or species, each specially adapted 
to one of the three branches of Rhetoric. The division has no pretension 
to a regular scientific character: aténots is not a logical kind of argument 
at all, and the three members of the division are not coordinate. 
karapavrevopevot] pavreverOar and amopavreierOa, both of them not 
unusual in Plato and Aristotle, are the usual terms by which this kind of 
‘divination’, the foreboding presentiment, dark undefined anticipation of 
the future is expressed. It occurs again (in the simple form) I 13. 2, IT 
17. 10, Eth. N. 1 3, 1095 4 26, of a suspicion, or hypothesis, Ib. vi 13, 1144 
625. Examples are to be found in Stallbaum’s note on Rep. I 349 A, and 
many more in Ast’s Zer. sub vv.—xarapavreverOa, besides this place 
[the only passage where it is used by Aristotle], is found in pseudo-Dem, 
émtra. p. 1400. 2, Polyb, 11 22. 7, in Longinus and Athenaeus, 
CHAP. X. 
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lysis of the Introduction, pp. 185—207, and the Appendixes to Bk. 1, 
C.D. E; 

$1, The first subject of inquiry in this branch is the number and 
nature (quantity and quality) of the materials or propositions (the pre- 
misses) of which our ‘ syllogisms’ are to be constructed, in accusation and 
defence, the two functions of the dicastic branch of Rhetoric. 

Schrader draws attention to the term ‘syllogisms’ as marking the 
especially logical character of the arguments which are employed in this 
branch as compared with the other two, On syllogism for enthymeme, 
see note on 1 I, II, p. 19. 

§ 2. There are three subjects to be considered and analysed in order 
to furnish topics for the pleader’s use; first, the number and nature of the 
motives and causes of injustice; secondly, the dispositions of the wrong- 
doers themselves; and thirdly, what characters and dispositions render 
men most liable to wrong and injustice. 

§ 3. The first thing is to define justice, then to proceed with the rest 
in order.—éorw, of a fopular or merely Provisional definition; comp, 
336.25 7.2 

‘Wrong’ or ‘injustice’ is defined ‘a voluntary injury contrary to law’, 
The two leading characteristics of a crime or punishable offence which 
are here brought into view are, that it is an act in violation of the law 
of the land—this 1s the pofitical view of injustice—and that to be a crime 
the act must be intentional, done with malice prepense, and with full 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case and the probable effect of the 
action. It is thus distinguished from a merely accidental injury or harm 
done, which can hardly be considered voluntary at all, and again from a 
mere #istake or error of judgment arising from ignorance, not of zzé- 
versals, or general moral principles, but of the Jarficu/ar circumstances of 
the case (as of the absence of the button of the foil) where there is no evil 
or malicious purpose, no bad mpoaipeots, which constitutes the immorality 
of the act. See Eth. N. 111 2,vi0. Rhet. 1 13. 16. 

vopos 8 é€oriv © yey (duos 6 b€ Kowos] Comp. 13. 2, 11, 12, and Introd, 
p. 239, Append. E. to Bk. 1. f 

Aéyo S€ idtov x.7.d.] ‘by special’ law I mean the written law under 


1 This application of the term [Gos to woues is to be distinguished from the 
ordinary meaning of it in this combination, as, for instance, Dem, de Cor. § art, 
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which the government is conducted and the citizens live’, the laws and 
institutions—which direct the policy of the government and the conduct 
of the citizens—the positive, written, law of the particular state: this is 
human, as opposed to divine and natural, law: ‘by common (universal) 
law (I mean) all the unwritten principles that are supposed to be univer- 
sally admitted’, This is the usual distinction taken between the two: 
these xowa, aypada, are described, Introd. p. 239 seq. ; for the further sub- 
division adopted in c. 13. 2, see Ib. p. 242. 

éxovres b€ tovovow doa «.7.d.] ‘a voluntary act is characterised by 
knowledge, and the absence of all external force and compulsion’. Eth. 
N, II 3, init. ovros 8 deovaiov rot Bia cai b¢ dyvovay, ro éxovorov doferev ay 
eivat ov 4 dpxy ev adr@ eldore Ta xa’ Exacta (i.e. with sfecia/ knowledge of 
the articular circumstances) év ois 7 mpagis. tows yap ov xahas Aéyeras 
dxovota elvac ta bid Ovpoy 7 be emOvpiav. 1 13. 6, ra Exovcwa, Ott €otiv doa 
eidores. . 

Gara pev ovv éxdvtes x.r.A.| ‘now all voluntary actions are not done with 
(do not imply) deliberate moral purpose, but all acts done with such 
a purpose imply knowledge, because no one can be ignorant of what he 
purposes’, Eth. N. 11 4, 1111 47, » mpoaipeois 81) éxovovoy pev chaiverat, 
ov ravrov dé, GAN’ éxl whéov Td Exotiov’ Tod pév yap exovoiov Kal maides Kal 
Talia (oa Kowavet, mpoapécews 8 ov, kal ra e€aidyns éxovora per Aeyouer, 
kara mpoaiperw & ov. Actions, for example, done under the impulse of 
violent excitement or passion, dia @vpov, or of appetite, &: émAupiav, are 
voluntary, but not xara mpoaipecw. 

§ 4. 80 @ 8 arpoapoivyra x.r.d.] ‘The impelling motive, cause, of this 
purpose to do mischievous and vicious acts in violation of the law, is vice 
and want of self-control. This general vicious habit takes various forms in 
particular cases, and shews itself in different special vices according to 
the circumstances which call it forth at the time, and give it its special 
direction. Thus vice and wrong (poy@npia cai adixia) may take the form 
of illiberality in money matters, licentiousness in pleasure, effeminacy in 
respect of ease and comfort (fa@upia), cowardice in danger (when, for 
instance, the coward leaves his comrades in the lurch, and runs away out 
of mere terror); similarly the vice of ambition is shewn in the undue 
pursuit of honour, the passionate irascible temper in the over indulgence 
of angry feeling; victory is the motive to wrong in one that is over eager 
for victory, revenge with the vindictive; folly (the want of @pornots, prac- 
tical wisdom, the special mora/ faculty) shews itself in the inability to 
distinguish (the liability to be deceived in distinctions of) right and wrong, 


where it stands simply for ius privatum, relating to private (as opposed to public) 
affairs. ~ 
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the vice of the shameless man appears in his reckless disregard of the 
opinion of others’—dééd4upos ‘quick-tempered’, ‘hasty’. 

mept Se rovro] Wolf, and with him Brandis, in Schneidewin’s P/i/o- 
fogus, IV i, p. 42, object to éé, which zs omitted by Brandis’ ‘anonymus’ 
and one Ms. See the note on djdey de, I 1, II, p. 20. 

ta paduya| are things and circumstances which tend to promote and 
encourage an easy, careless state of mind, ‘things comfortable’, which 
incline us to self-indulgence and inactivity. So paor@ry in Plat. Gorg. 
569 C, otKovy woAdy pactavyn yiyverar; ‘isn’t it a great comfort...?? Crit, 
45 C, ra padvporara aipeioba, of ‘careless, easy-going, indifference’, 

éyxarahipravew, ‘to leave behind in the lurch’, desert a comrade in 
danger (Cf. 11 4.26, 5.7; 111 16.5.]. év sc. ra@ xewdivm. Eupolis Ajo 
Fragm. VI (Meineke, Prag. Comic. Gr. Il 458), of Pericles’ eloquence, 
povos Tay pyropev TO Kevrpov eyKaTéAeime Tois axpowpévars, ‘to leave the 
sting behind in the wound’, (év r@ €Axe:), Plat. Phaedo, 91 C, domep 
pehitra TO KevTpov éyxaTadinoy olyjcopa, 

mixpos| ‘ Translato a tristi sapore nomine, mxpovs Graeci appellant qui 
accepta iniuria non facile placantur sed diu simultatem gerunt, de quibus 
accuratius egit noster, Eth. Nic. Iv (11, 1126 @ 20), of d€ mixpot dvaSuidvror, 
kal wohdy xpovoy opyl{ovrat’ Karéyouot yap tov Oupov. maida be yiverat Grav 
avrarodidg’ 1 yap Tyw@pia waver Tis dpyijs, jOovny avri ths AUmys eumowovca, 
[Vict.] rovrov d€ yy ywouevov rd Bapos éxovew" did yap rd par) erupaves eivar 
ovde oupreiGer avrovs ovdels, ev alta be weyrar Thy apynv xpovou ety eigt 8 of 
ToLUTOL €avTois GYAnporaTot kal Tois pakiora idas. The Latin amarus, as 
Victorius points out, is used in much the samesense, The distinguishing 
characteristic of the Aristotelian mxporys, in which the particular ‘bitter- 
ness’ of this form of épyy is shewn, is its lasting and enduring quality—the 
wrath is nursed ‘to keep it warm’ (méyat r7jv dpyjv)—and this gives it a ma- 
lignant, spiteful, zzfZacab/e character, exactly opposite to that of Horace, 
the irascible temper, opy:Aotns, trasci celerem, tamen ut placabilis essem. 

dratag6au)| Ignorance of moral distinctions, and consequent wrong 
action, may be regarded as a kind of ‘deception’ or ‘delusion’; when 
a man is too foolish (unwise) to be able to distinguish right from wrong, 
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6 €xovTes adixovct, Kal Tivas. mpweTov pev ovv diedwW- 
when | e does not know and cannot perceive the difference between them 
(has no gpornots). Victorius quotes Top. Z (9, 148 @ 6), ro yap pr exov 
ématnunv ov Coxet dyvoeiv, dAXa paddov To Seyratnwcvov. Ignorance is not 
a mere orépyots, the privation or absence of knowledge; which is shewn 
by our not applying the term ‘ignorant’ to inanimate objects and young 
children ; it is something positive, and consists in a deception, mistaking 

. one thing for another. 

mepl éxagTov Tov Umoxetpevov] Ta vroKeipeva, res subiectae, subiecta 
materies; things that fall under the same head or general notion, and so 
are members or species of the same genus: Eth. N, Il 2, 1105 a1, wact 
rois urd TH alpeow,'‘all that fall under the choice’, as its objects, or matter 
to operate upon. These are the six things previously mentioned, kadap, 
ovpepor, 760, and their opposites. 

And so for the rest, the same rule holds in the case of every vice, ‘each 
in the things which are specially subjected to it’, which come under that 
particular head, as money is the ‘subject-matter’ of illiberality, dangers 
of cowardice, anger of quick, irascible temper, and so on. Victorius 
understands it as the ‘object’ of the aim or desire of each, 

§ 5. &x ray mepi tas dperas eipnuevwr] sc. inc.9;é« trav wep ra wan 
pn onocopervey sc, in I1cc,2—11. ‘It remains now to describe the motives 
and dispositions or characters of wrong doers, and the dispositions and 
characters of their objects or victims’. In Polit. vi (IV) I1, 1295 49, 
there is a division of crimes based upon their respective magnitude or 
degree, into great and little, crimes on a great scale, acts of oppression, 
outrage, insolence, and crimes on a small scale, mean and paltry, which 
appear in fraud, cheating, and any paltry knavery or trickery. yiyvorrat 
yap of pev SBpicral kal peyadorormpor paddor, of de Kaxovpyot ral peKpo- 
movnpot Kiav’ Tay 8’ adixnparov Ta pev ylyverat bt TSpuw, ra de dia Kaxoupyiav. 

§ 6. First we have to distinguish or analyse the various motives and 
incentives, whether in the way of pursuit or avoidance which lead men to 
attempt (to undertake, take in hand, éyyepeivy) wrong doing: for it is 
plainly the accuser’s business to inquire (how many and which kinds,) the 
number and the kinds of these universal incentives to wrong doing to 
which the adversary, whom he charges with a crime, is liable: and of the 
defendant, how many and what sorts of them are #o¢ applicable to his 
case. ‘Hunc locum copiose persecutus est Cicero pro Milone et in crimi- 
nando Clodio et in Milone purgando: cuncta enim in Clodio fuisse 
ostendit quae persuadere ipsi potuerint ut imsidias faceret Miloni; 
eademque a persona Milonis afuisse,’ Victorius, 
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§7. This inquiry naturally leads to a classification of the sources or 
causes of human action, which are found to fall under seven heads; some 
of these have their origin in ourselves and are under our own control, 
others are external to us and independent of us, and exercise upon us and 
our actions the force of necessity and compulsion. To the causes whose 
origin is wéthout us belong (1) chance or accident, (2) nature, and (3) ex- 
ternal force or compulsion; over these we have no control: the causes 
which spring from w¢thin us, and are therefore more or less in our power 
to master and overrule, are (4) habit, (5) reasoning or calculation, (6) 
passion, (7) appetite or desire. These seven incentives to action have 
been carefully examined, and compared with other doctrines and opinions 
elsewhere expressed by Aristotle on the same subjects, in Append. C to 
Bk. I, Introd, p. 218 seq., to which I refer for further illustration of them. 

This same classification of the causes or sources of actions is indicated | 
or alluded to elsewhere, but nowhere else so completely made out. See, 
for instance, Eth. Nic. III 5, 1112 @ 32, atria’ yap Soxovow elvat dvors xat 
dvaykn kal ruyn, ere 8€é uovs xal may Td de’ dvOparrov, and VI 4, in the definition 
of art, 1140.4 14, ovre yap trav é€ avaykns Svrwy 7H yryvopevov y TéxvN eoTiv, 
oltre tay xara piow* éy avrois yap €xovet ravta thy dpyyv. And in I Io, 
1099 4 20 seq. the same division is hinted at. 

§ 8. gore 8 fh pev BovAnors x.r.A.] Comp, Eth. N. 111 4, 1111 5 26, ére 
& x ev BovAnots rov rédous éwre pGAdov, 7 S€ mpoaipects Tay mpos TO TéAos, 
oloy vytaivey BovAcpeba, mpoapotpeba Se 80 way Vytavovpey, Kal evdatpoveiy 
pev Bovdcpeba xat paper, mpoaipovpeba Sé Aéyerv ovx appofer’ GAws yap orkev 
mpoaipeats rept ra ep qpyiv evar. This is a qualification of the too un- 
limited statement of the unscientific Rhetoric. ‘In English, unfortunately, 
we have no term capable of adequately expressing what is common both 
to will and desire ; that is, the mzsws or conafus—the tendency towards the 
realisation of their end. By will is meant a free and deliberate, by desire 
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pev BovAnars, <BovAnots 0) dyabov dpeEts (ovdels yap 
Bovrerat GAN’ 74 Sav oinOy eivan dyabov), adhoyo F 
GpeFes dpyn Kal émiOupia, woTe TavTa boa TpaT- 
Tovaew avayKn moattew &: aitias émra, dia TUN, 
dia Guow, die Biav, &’ Eos, dia Noytopov, dia Ovpor, 
9 Ou ériOupiav, rd d€ mpordiatpeioba Kal jrLKias 7 
ef i Ow » af 4 i i ’ 4 
ees 1 GAN’ aTTAa Ta TPATTOMEVA TEplEepyov" El yap 
oupBEeBnKxe Tots véows dpyidols evar n émiOuunTtiois, 
ov dia THY veoTHTa mpoaTTovet Ta Towav’Ta dANa Ov 
TORS Tear ee ha “Sho gt ~ ais , 
Opynv Kal ériOupiav. oude dia mAOUTOY Kai Treviar, 
fT 4 F = 4 ? 4 4 af , 
ad\XAa cupBEeBnke Tots ev wevnor Oia THY Evoelay ém- 
Oupetvy ypnpatwv, Tots 6€ mAoveios Sia Tv €fovctav 
émiOupeiy Tov py dvayKalwy ydovav adda mpdovar 
a blind and fatal, tendency to action’. Sir W, Hamilton, Lect. on Metaph. 
XI Vol. 1. p. 184—5. On this, the Editor refers in a note to this passage. 
But BotAnois here means not ‘ will’, but ‘wish’, as appears from the defi- 
nition a@yafod opefis—the ‘ will’ is wef always directed to good—and from 
the analysis of it in Eth, N. 1114. The term by which Sir W. H. proposes to 
designate the common quality of this family of faculties, and so separate 
them from the rest, is Conative. Jmpudsive means much the same thing, 
and has the advantage of being an English word. 
ovdeis yap BovAeras x.r.A.| ‘This question of the end and object of ‘the 
wish’ is discussed in Eth. Nic. 111 6 (Bekk.), and the conclusion, 1113 @ 
23, 1s as follows: ei d€ 8% ratra px apeoxer (the two' opposite views that it 
is rayadov and ro dawopevoy ayabdr), dpa hatréov amdas péev Kai kat’ a\rOevav 
BovAnrov eivar tayabdv, Exaot@ be To hawopevoy; TO pev ody arovdaim To 
kat dArOeav eivat, ro bé havAw Td Tvyar. , 
§.9. 1d d€ mpoodiapeto at x.r-A.] What he says is superfluous (sepiep- 
yor) here, is actually done in the six ethical chapters, 12—17, of Bk. 11, and 
this apparent contradiction has raised a suspicion that some error has 
crept into the text. There is however in reality no inconsistency between 
the theory here laid down and the actual practice in Book 11. Tere the 
treatment of these 74, is appropriate, as supplementary to that of the 
aby: dere it would be out of place, because the present subject of inquiry 
is about the causes of Auman action; and though these states and condi- 
tions, youth, age, wealth, poverty and the rest, are as a general rule attended 
and characterised by certain tendencies or waéy, yet these latter can be 
by no means regarded as effects of causes, but are mere ovpPeSyxora, sepa- 
rable accidents, which do not invariably accompany the states that they 
characterise. Youth and age, wealth and poverty, are we the causes of 
any particular classes of actions; in so far as they do accompany them 
they are accidental, not essential. 
avaykaiwov ydovav| These are thus defined by Plato, Rep, vill 12, 5583p, 
AR. I. 13, 
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TavTa mpafovow* i yap dia Noyiopov 7 dca Talos: 
aXN’ ot pév Ot 0n Kai waOn xpnoTa, ot Se dia Tavav- 
10 Tia. oupBaiver péevToe Tais pév ToravTas Exeot Ta 
TowaTa adkoXovbeiv, Tais d€ Toiaicde Ta ToLdde* 
evOus yap Lows TW Mev owppov dia TO ow ppova eva 
dofar Te Kat émOupiar ypnoral éraxoNovOover wept 
ovxody Gs Te ovk av oto 7 eiper arorpeWa dixalws dv dvayxaiat Kahoivro, 
cal doa droreAovpevat @pedovow nuas; TovTwv yap dpdotepwy ehierOat 
jpeav tH picet avayxn, comp. Phileb. 72 E, They are therefore plea- 
sures that are forced upon us by nature, and therefore ‘necessary’ or 
‘indispensable’ to us. Of these the ‘ bodily pleasures’, the gratification of 
the appetites, are the most necessary, and sometimes the latter are con- 
fined to them; for in Eth, N. vir 14, 1154 @ the pleasures which are first 
called cwparicai, in lines 7 and 9, afterwards, in line 11, receive the name 
of avayxaia, which is repeated in line 17. The Scholiast and Paraphrast 
both explain dvayxaias by owparixai. Plato more frequently speaks of 
the avaykaiat ém:Ovpiat in the same sense. 

$10, Not however that I mean to deny—it does happen, cupSaivee— 
that there is a connexion of certain particular results or qualities with 
particular moral states (but these classes and conditions of life are of 
‘states’ in this sense): any virtue, I dare say, (fos), as self-control, does 
generate a particular kind of opinions and desires about things pleasant, 
good ones namely; and the opposite vice of licentiousness the contrary in 
the same sphere. 

This is a parenthetical note to avoid misunderstanding. 

evdds...€maxo\ovbotar] ‘ there is at once, from the very first, an immediate 
and close connexion (or consequence) between the cw@pwyr in virtue of his 
self-control, and certain good opinions and desires in respect of pleasure’, 
evdus in the sense of ‘at once’, ‘straight off’, and corresponding some- 
times to the Latin s¢atfm and u/fro, passes into a variety of significations 
which take their colour from the context. Eth. N. v 14, 1137 6 19, swapfe 
natura, evObs ro.avry i Tov mpaxraey DAn éoriv; see Bonitz on Metaph. © 3, 
1004 @ 5, who cites Categ. 12,14 4 32, Anal. Pr. 1 16,36 46, Eth. N. vi 5, 
1140 6 18, evOis ov haivera, omtnino non apparet. Polit. Il 4, 1277 a 15, 
Tv madelav evOvs (from the very first) érépavy. Ib. VI (IV) 11, 1295 6 16, eat 
Tour evus oixofey urapyet macow ovow (from their very earliest home asso- 
ciations). Ib. vill (V) 10, 1310 & 8, evéus €& évavriwy (at once, from direct 
opposites). Ib. c. 10, ult. pi) SovAopevar yap evbis odx éora Bacirevs (he 
won't be king at all, omnino), Eth. Eudem. 11 5, 1222 @ 37, dort 9 hiets 
evdus ov mpos aravra Gpolws adéatnke Tov péoov. See Fritzsche, note ad loc, 
Phys. Vil 4. 2, d#s,248 a 21, ddd’ edbbs dvayen, and 23. Hist, Anim, 1 13. 23 
17.7, keirat Urb To dialaua evOus, statin, at once, immediately under. Vv 17. 5; 
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de Gen. et Corr. 11 11. 2, de part. Anim. Iv §. 1. Like #4y its connotation 
is transferred from time, its natural and proper signification, to place. 

§ 11. ‘And therefore’, (because they are inappropriate as not assigning 
causes of human action,) ‘such distinctions as these may be dismissed for 
the present; but still we are bound to inquire into the connexion which 
subsists between particular qualities and particular persons or classes’ ; 
(the general subject deserves investigation ;) ‘for though in respect of the 
qualities black and white or tall and short there is no fixed succession or 
accompaniment’ (between them and any particular persons or classes), ‘yet 
when we come to the connexion of young or old men with justice or 
injustice, “Aen (by this time) there zs a difference’. That is to say, that 
although in certain connexions of particular qualities with particular 
classes the establishment of such would be worthless or impossible, yet 
there are other cases, as in that of moral qualities, where it zou/d be 
worth while to establish such a connexion, if it were possible. ‘And in 
general, any accidental circumstance that makes a real difference in the 
characters of men; as the opinion a man has of his own wealth or 
poverty, or good or bad fortune, will make such a difference’. So after 
all it seems that it is possible to trace some such connexions between 
qualities and classes; but as this is not the proper place for such an 
inquiry—the reason being already given—‘ we will postpone it for the pre- 
sent’, and wait till we come to the waéy, where it will be in its proper 
place: ‘ And now let us proceed to what remains’ of the subject on which 
we are at present engaged. 

mrouteiv Soxav €avt@ is a reading of some Mss, followed by the old 
Latin Translation, and adopted by the recent Edd. The vulgate has 
mhoureiy Soxei, Which Buhle retains. doxet r@, a conjecture of Victorius, 
is also found in Some MSS. 

§ 12, On riyn see Appendix C to Bk. 1, Introd.; on airia dopurros sce 
ib, p. 221 seq. ‘Illos eventus qui a causa quam nemo facile ceil oriuntur 
ad fortunam referimus. Arist, Phys. M4 1966 5 loi 8€ res 
elvat aitia pev 9 TUXH, AdnAos dé avOperivy Siavoig ws Oeinw rs or 
wodrepov. Schrader. (Schrader quotes this, 
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kai (Goa) py evexd rov...pyre Teraypéeva@s| ‘in any fixed, regular, pre- 
scribed order’, 

§ 13. gvca)] Introd. p. 224.—} dei } ws emi rd wodv, ‘either con- 
stantly, or as a general rule’; the latter alternative allows for the possible 
objection of ra mapa quvow to the perfect regularity of the operations of 
Nature. 

kal 9 TUyy airia] The xai admits that chance as we// as Nature may 
be the cause of these unaccountable mosira, these deviations from the 
ordinary laws of nature; but leaves the question unsettled. 

§ 14. Sia] Introd. p. 225, anything that is done by our own instru- 
mentality, but in opposition to our desires and calculations, may be said 
to be done Sia, by compulsion. 

§15. ec) Ib. p. 226—228. 

§ 16, Aoypov] Ib. p. 229. Reasoning or calculation is a cause of 
action, when any of the goods already mentioned (c. 6) are presented to 
us as objects of our interest, as expedient and useful to us, (this 1s good 
under the aspect of #f#/éty,; the other two forms of good are ro kadov 
the moral end, ‘the right’, and ro ndu: see Eth. Nic. 11 2, 1104 6 30, 
Tpiav yap évrev Trav els Tas aipéerets.,.cakov wypdepovros Wddos,) in the form 
of an end, or of means to that end; when, that is, goed is the object of 
the action, (I add this qualification) because even the licentious (those 
who have lost all self-control, and therefore cannot act with a deliberate 
purpose to an end) do things that are expedient or for their interest, only 
not for that reason, but for mere pleasure, 

$17. @upos and dpyy. Lb. p. 231,—ra ripwpyrixa, ‘acts and feelings of 
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revenge, are prompted by passion and anger’. I have translated @vpos 
‘passion’ and epyy ‘anger’ to express the distinction that the one is a 
more general, the other a more precise and definite, term. - Besides this, 
@uyos being the older and Homeric term to represent anger might by 
that very fact have conveyed to the ears of the more modern Greek a 
difference of meaning which had no real existence. sépyj, if Damm’s 
Lexicon is to be trusted, never occurs in Homer; [the word is not to be 
found in Mr G. L. Prendergast’s (unpublished) Concordance to the Iliad. S.| 
Both of the terms as applied to emotions are in fact modifications and 
limitations of more general notions—Oupos the life or soul (Hom.) is limited 
to the most prominent and impressive outward manifestation of it, the 
expression of passion: epyy ‘anger’ is one, the most striking, of a class 
of animal impulses, dpyai. In Aristotle’s psychology, the @vyds is one of 
the impulsive faculties (apefes), together with the appetites and the (deli- 
berate) wish, de Anima B 3, 414 é 2, and in the Platonic scheme the éupés 
or @vpoedes represents a whole class of impulses of which no doubt opyy 
is one—it is in fact the impulsive element of the human soul. 

On the difference of rizwpia and xoAaors, see Introd, p. 232. Compare 
1 14,2. Of this theory of punishment as a preventive, a very good account 
is given by Protagoras, Plat. Protag. 324 B. Comp. also Eth. N. 1 2, 
1104 6 16, al koAdeets...darpeiar yap tues eiow, ai 8€ iarpeias Suk Tov evavTiov 
mecbuxact yiverOat. 

§ 18. For further particulars about dpyj we are referred to the treat- 
ment of the wa@y in Bk. 11: the chapter on anger is the second. 

emrtOupia. The last of the seven causes or stimulants of action is 
desire (Introd. p. 233), which excites all actions of which the object is 
pleasure. This pleasure may be either real or apparent, and therefore to 
include the latter we have sca aivera and not éoriv. 

In the next two sentences the four incentives to action which originate 
in ourselves are shewn to be all referable in some sense to pleasure, real 
or apparent good, real or apparent as a motive cause. Of émOvpia it 
has been already stated that pleasure is the direct motive. Habit, again, 
is a kind of pleasure, for experience teaches that habituation and fa- 
miliarity make actions not naturally agreeable pleasant to us—habit 
becomes a second nature. Of anger, revenge is the object, and revenge 
is proverbially sweet. And reasoning or calculation has always of COUT 
some good, real or supposed, for its object, 

1 have no doubt that Victorius is right in the d 
draws between otvnées and é&tordv. The former represent: 
familiarity derived from familiar associations, with which, as I ha\ 
pointed out on I I. 2, the derivation, avy bbe stb o nting, h 
together’, the gregarious habit of some animals, is 1 
sO cuviGers, of a man’s ‘familiar associates, h 
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ow, ovx ExovTes O€ baa pay OL avTOUS, TavT av Ein, OTe 
the other is an acguired habit, a practice to which you Aadituate yourself 
by study and attention; of which virtue the settled é£is formed by €@os is 
the best example. ‘In priore vero,’ says Victorius, ‘nulla industria aut 
cura, sed potius una cum aetate crevisse, eo verbo intelligitur; ut cuma 
puero quispiam in illis vixerit, inde factum sit ut ea ipsi iucunda videantur.’ 

éficbsaw] Spengel has adopted cvvedio@dow from cvvedic@ow, the 
reading of MS A*®. [‘e@icOaow cefert ut p. 1370, 13’ (c. I. 4). ‘ Restitud 
passivum. Spengel.] 

mo\ha yap «7.A.] ‘Perelegans est locus Agatharcidae p. 61 fragm. ed. 
H. Steph. otras ¢yee re Pidrpov péya waca ovvjbera* Kal viKa THY awd TOD 
mepéyorros Sueyxéperay o xpovos (it isn’t the time, it is the association) o ry» 
mparnv deEdpevos els Tov Biov Wckiav.’ Gaisford. 

eore cvAdaBovrs eireiv| The dative is explained by supplying an . 
imaginary rivi, ‘as for one summing up to say’. An analogous phrase is 
es cuvedovre elmeiv, Xen. Mem. II 8. 10, IV 3.7. See note on I 7. 7, rd 
romrixg@ eva, and Matth. Gr. Gr. § 388. Add Eth. N.1 5, 1097 413, émrex- 
reivorrt eri Tous yovets...eis Gmetpoy mpoecow. In this and similar examples 
the dative may almost be regarded as an absolute case, 

ovy éxovtes] Victorius here draws attention to Aristotle’s well-known 
distinction, Eth. N. If! 2, init., between ovy ékav and dew». Acts due to 
ignorance, acts which would not have been done, had the doer been 
aware of all the circumstances of the case, cannot be called dxovouot, 
involuntary or unintentional, unless they bring after them regret or 
repentance; neither are they strictly speaking éxovor, intentional, be- 
cause no harm was intended; they lie between the two and must take 
the name of ovy exovora, ‘not-intentional’; neither intentional nor ‘unin- 
tentional’. I doubt if this distinction is applicable here; the only cases 
that it can be applied to are chance or accident, nature, and external com- 
pulsion, under which all actions are said to be involuntary, i.e. in which 
the will has no concern; and this is true. But in the Ethics, the actions 
there in question are not said to be involuntary—the doer meant to do 
what he did—but acting in ignorance, he acted unintentionally, in so far 
as he did not intend to do the mischief that followed. But this ignorance 
from which the unintentional character of the act is derived, essential in 
the Ethics, has no place here; ignorance is not included in an act done 
by chance, nature, or external compulsion, 

Now as we act voluntarily in all these four cases in which the impulse 
is from within and action in our own power, it follows (from the preceding) 
that the object of all voluntary action is some form either of real or 
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apparent good, or of real or apparent pleasure; including, in the good, 
real and apparent, the removal of evil and the substitution of a greater 
good for a less, because all these are aipera (desirable), objects of choice; 
and in the case of pleasure, the entire removal of pain and the substitu- 
tion of a less for a greater; both of which are like the others (acairas) 
desirable in the sense of pleasurable. 

§ 19. It is therefore (from the preceding considerations) the rhetorician’s 
business to discover the number avd kinds (so Aristotle, but the number ef 
kinds will be sufficient,) of good in the form of utility or expediency, and 
of pleasure. And as the first has been already examined and analysed 
under the head of deliberative Rhetoric (cc. 6, 7, good, absolute, and com- 
parative), it remains for us to bestow a similar treatment on pleasure, 
Meanwhile we are not to forget that definitions for r/e/oricad purposes 
are sufficient, provided they are neither obscure nor over-exact: in the 
one case they are not understood, in the other they are also apt to be 
unintelligible by the popular apprehension, but besides this they trespass 
upon an alien province and method of reasoning, the scientific, namely, 
or philosophical, 1 4.4—6, &c. Accordingly, 


CHAP, XI 

gives the analysis of pleasure, so far as it is of service to the rhetorician. 

The general plan of this chapter, and the connexion of its contents, 
are as follows. First we have a definition of pleasure and a general 
description of its nature in §§ 1,2. From this we learn that all that is 
in accordance with our nature is pleasurable, all that runs counter to it 
painful, §§ 3, 4. Consequently all xa¢wral desires and appetites produce 
pleasure by their gratification: and these fall into two classes, bodily 
appetites and mental desires, the former irrational and connected with 
the pleasures of sense, the latter rational, in so far as they are of an 
intellectual character, suggested and acquired by some kind of in- 
tellectual process of the nature of persuasion, § 5, and conveyed by a 
faculty, @avragia, intermediate between sense and intellect. The analysis 
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of these intellectual pleasures (which include the pleasures of imagination, 
memory and anticipation, of love and friendship, and its counterfeit, 
flattery) occupies §§ 6—20. In the remainder of the chapter other kinds 
of intellectual pleasures are distinguished, and referred to the principles 
implied in the definition. 

§ 1, The first word of the chapteris a commentary upon the concluding 
observations of the last: dsmroxeioGw, ‘let us assume’, as a definition, ‘take 
it for granted’: there is no occasion to enter into details, or attempt fo 
prove that it is what 1 am about to describe. Similarly éorm, 5.3, 6.2, 
7.2, 10. 3 

On the terms of this definition, and the comparison of it with other 
doctrines held by Aristotle himself and other critics on the same subject, 
see Introduction, Appendix D to Bk. I, p. 234 seq. 

Katacracw...els THY Umrapxovcav dvow] This characteristic of pleasure, 
‘the resettlement of the soul’, i.e. the vital and sensitive system, ‘into its 
normal state’ after a disturbance of the balance or harmony, which is 
pain, reappears in one of the special forms of pleasure, § 21, €v r@ pav- 
Oavew eis ro xara tbvow xabioracOa. So that learning, as a pleasure, like 
pleasure in general, is, according to this view, the filling up of a vacuum, 
the supply of a want, the satisfaction of a craving, the restoration of 
a balance of the system, the re-establishment of a broken harmony. This 
is the Platonic conception of A/easwre; not, so far as I remember, of 
/earning in particular. See Appendix, p. 234. Lucretius takes the same 
view of pleasure, de Rer. Nat. 11 963 (there quoted). 

§ 2. «ai 73U €ors ro mowjtixoy| by the ordinary rule, I 6.2, and note: as 
all is good that is conducive to good; if the end, then the means; so all is 
pleasant that 1s productive of, or conducive to, pleasure. Comp. Eth. N. 
I 4,1096 4 10, quoted on the above passage. 

tis elpnucyns dua@éoews| pleasure is here properly called a diadects, 
‘a temporary and passing disposition’, as opposed to the ‘confirmed, 
complete, and permanent state’ which constitutes the ef. On the dis- 
tinction of the two, see Categ. c. 8, p.8 627, duaéper dé fis drabioews ro 
ToAvypovdrepov etvat Kal povisarepoy. rovadras b€ al re éemirtHpat Kal ai 
uperai...dvademers de Néyortar a eoriw evxivnta kal tayd peraSaddAovra, olov 
Gepporns kui Yruxporns kal vooos Kai vyleta Kat Goa GAAa Towwdra’ SiaKertar yap 
Tws kata Tavras 0 dvOpwros, rayd Sé peraSadder ex Geppod yruypos yevdpevos 
wT.AL 

§ 3. If pleasure is what it has been described to be, a return from a 
temporary disturbance or unnatural state into a state of nature (duvet. 
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being here understood in one of the ordinary Aristotelian significations, 
the normal nature, nature in its best and completest condition), then all 
‘passing into a natural state’ must be pleasant, ‘and especially whenever 
what takes place in accordance with it has reached its own proper nature’, 
Le, its acme or maximum, the highest attainable point of its develop- 
ment, for instance, drinking, quenching the thirst is a pleasure, learning 
is a pleasure, but the acme or highest point they reach is still more 
pleasant in both. Schrader, who suggests these examples, expresses the 
later of the two stages in each, by sétzm restinxisse, didicisse, which not 
only does not give Aristotle’s meaning correctly, but also, as I think, is 
not true as a matter of fact. 

dwewnpora | has attained to, acquired as its due, the opp. of dmod:- 
duvar, see note on 11.7. Gaisford cites in exemplification of this appli- 
cation of droAapBavew, Plutarch, de tuenda sanitate, II 130 E, ro yap olkeior 
4 vets adreihnpev (Nature has recovered, regained her own). 

kat ra €6n «.7.d.] ‘and all habits, for in fact that which has decome 
habitual now (by this time, now that it has reached this point) takes 
the form (yiyverac) of something just like what is natural: for habit 
is a thing (rZ) closely resembling nature; because frequent repetition 
makes a near approach to the constant and uniform, and nature belongs 
to the constant and uniform, and habit is a case of frequent repetition’. 
With this statement about habit, comp, de Memoria 2. 16, p. 452 @ 27, 
Sonep yap vows dy ro eos, and line 30, ro b€ wohAdaes iow mouei, 
Gaisford refers to Plutarch, de tuenda sanit. 132 A, ro €@os rpdmov rivd 
guots tov rapa iow yéeyovev. 

Consuetudo altera natura. Prov.ap. Erasm. (Adagia) p.994. Eth. N. vit 
II, 1152 @ 30, faov yap €Oos peraxwioat @ucews’ dia yap rovro Kai Td Gos 
xXaherov, Gre tH Gicet Coker, Gowep Kai Evnvos Aéyet, hypi woAvypovioy pederny 
Euevat ire, cat 1 | ravrny dvOpsrotot TeAeuTSoay vow eivat. 

§ 4. kal rd pi) Biaor| ‘and freedom from constraint, freedom of action’ 
by the same rule; because all external force, compulsion or violence, is 
unnatural, ‘And therefore all necessity (of every kind) is painful’. This 
marks the distinction of dvayxaiov and Biaoy. Fate, for example, is 
dyayxaiov, and Necessity (Avayen herself). 

There is a chapter on 76 dvayxatov which includes Blaoy as a species, 
in Metaph. AS. Reape da Mee ta once er The first 
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something independent of ourselves and our own will, (here the external 
compulsion or violence is the necessary means to the attainment of its end, 
control). Siaov is thus described, 1015 a4 26, rovro & €ott To mapa THY oppyy 
kai THY mpoaipecw eprodi{oy Kai k@AvTixov, To yap Blacov avayxatoy Aéyerat, 
S10 kal Avirnpdv, @owep cal Evnvos dno, ‘wav yap avayxaiov mpayyp’ avapov 
épv. «ai 4 Bia avayen tis, @orep Kal Sodoxhijs Aéyer ‘GAN 7 Bia pe raiT’ 
dvayxater mow’ (this is incorrectly quoted; memoriter, as Bonitz thinks; 
the line runs, dAX’ 9 Bia yap rair’ avayxate: pe Spav, Electr. 256), The 
third species of dvayxaiov includes ra pr) evdeyoueva dAdws eye; and the 
fourth, which is somewhat unnecessarily distinguished from this, is the 
necessity of demonstration, dwodeécs, of which the conclusion ‘can only be 
in one way’—which shews that it ought to be included in the preceding. 
See also Waitz, ad Organ. 83 4 38, Comm. II p. 355. 

cal opOas elpyrar| *‘ Pentameter statim subsequens laudatur quoque ab 
Arist. in Met. Iv 5, et in Ethic. ad Eud. 11 7; necnon a Plutarcho in 1. 
guod non suaviter vivt possit secundum Epicurum, 1102 C. Tribuitur 
utrobique Eveno Pario, poetae Elegiaco, Philisti historici praeceptori. Le- 
gitur tamen idem versus unica voce immutata ap. Theogn. 470 (472 Bergk, 
Fragm, Lyr. Gr. p. 382) wav yap avaykaiov yphp aviapoyv épu.’ Buhle, 

‘And all acts of attention or study, serious effort, vigorous exertion 
are painful’ (supply avayen eivat Avmnpas), ‘for all these imply necessity 
and constraint, unless they become habitual; but /Ae# the habit makes 
them pleasant. The opposites are of course pleasant; all states of ease 
and comfort, and idleness and inattention, carelessness and indifference, 
and sports, and recreations, and sleep, belong to the family (or class) of i 
things pleasant; for none of these is related to (or has a tendency to, 
mpos) necessity’. 

Tav noeay (rt)} Comp. I 9.25, vicn kai tipi) ray Katey, I 11.16 and 17, 
These are examples of a mode of expression, not unknown to earlier and 
contemporary writers, but more familiar to Aristotle. It is the substitu- 
tion of a genitive case with ri omitted, for the direct predicate in apposi- 
tion or agreement with the subject. In Aristotle ri or éy rs is sometimes 
expressed. I have not #o/ed it in any writer earlier than Plato, but have 
no reason to suppose that he was the first to use it. Protag. 319 C, ray 
yevvaiov, Theaet. 164. B, rév aduvdroy re EvpBaivew aivera. Phaed. 68D, 
Rep. 11 376 E (Stallbaum’s note), Ib. IV 424. C, és rév weretopéevor, 437 B, IX 
577 B, nwecis elvae tay Suvaray ay xpiva, Asch, c. Tim, § 143, €&» Te Toure 
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Taw Aumnpordrav, Demosth. c. Lept. sub init. apatpeirOat tiv Swpeay tov 
adixoy eoriv, Olynth. I 16, rév drorwrdrev av ein, Olynth. 1 p. 18, 13, os 
éott Tov alaypar, padQov de trav aicyiorwy, de Fals. Leg. § 345; rar dmt- 
orovvrav. Isocr. xara ray Soducray § 2, €v rovro trav advvarwr €ort. § 16, ovK 
elva Tav wavy yaderav. Ar. Eth. Nic. VI 7, 1141 & 3, rév tTysuwrarwy, VI 12, 
sub init. 1152 4, VIII 1 ult. ray Kakay &v te. Polit. 1 2, 1253 @2, rav puce 
mwokts eori, Ib, 5, 1254 a@ 22, c. 9, 1257 a2 36, VI (IV) 4, 1291 29, &v Tt Tov 
aduvareay, Ib. c. 8, 1294 a 1, VIII (V) 3, 1303 @ 19, Tay dpyorrey yevomevov 
“HpaxAeodapov, Ib. 7, 1306 4 28, IV (VII) 6, 1327 @ 27, Ib. c. 9, 1329 29, 
Ib; 6 i4, 1332 6 32, €v tt ray advvarwv, de Anima A I. 2, 402 @ 10, c. 5, 
411 a 15, ray mapahoyerépay (comparative, very unusual). de Caelo, I 5. 1, 
sub init. II 12, 4, 292.4 12, ray dvapOprjray eivat, Hist, An. 111 13.4, 518 @2, 
Tav cuvexar de TO Depa ev amact rois {oors. Topic. B 9,114 6 18, 19, 21,T 6, 
119 611, Z 3, 141 2 5, tov dromwy, © 2, 157 a@25. Waitz ad Org. 121 6 
36, Vol. II p. 473. 

§ 5. Kal ov avy ériOupia évg| Anything is pleasant of which the desire 
is innate in us, ‘the object of any of our zafwra/ desires or appetites’, the 
definition of desire being ‘an impulse towards pleasure’. de Anima B 3. 2, 
414 6 2, dpeéis pev yap eribupia cai Ovpos cal BovAnots, 65, rou yap ndeos 
Gpeéts atrn (7 émOupia). Ib. I 10. 4, 433 425, 9 yap émOupia dpegis tes 
eat; and compare the following sections on émiévpia and its congeners. 
Eth. N, 111 15, 1119 4 6, nar’ émOupiay yap (aor wal ra maidia, cal padscota 
€v Tovras 7 Tov Hdcos Opekis. Similarly Plato speaks of desire as naturally 
associated with pleasure, Phaedrus 237 D, 9 ¢uguros ova ériOupia noovav. 

This leads to a distinction of desires into rational and irrational, 
corresponding severally to the two parts of our moral and intellectual 
nature, the Acyor €yov and the a\cyorv—the latter division is attributed to 
Plato by the author of Magna Moralia, 1 1. 7, 1182 a4 23. 

The irrational appetites, the Platonic ém@vpntixov (Republic), are those 
which are not accompanied or guided by reason, which act naturally or 
by a physical necessity, doa Aéyovrat dices, (these are Plato's dvayxaia 
emiOupiat; Rep. VIII 554 A, 558 D, 559 A, B, see the whole passage, IX 
572 C, ras bé px dvayxaious, d\ka maduas Te Kal Ka\\@micpod Evexa yryvo- 
pevas; and have corresponding ydovai, Rep. VIII 558 D, Phileb. 72 E), and 
are not prompted by any ‘supposition’, éx rod vroNapBdvew m1, any sug- 
gestion of ulterior advantage of any kind thereby accruing, but are forced 
upon us by the imperious demands of nature; such as bodily appetites 
(those which we have, which come.to us, through the channel or medium 
oF f us) the bedi see al oo artxai, Eth. N. vi 6, sub init. dveykaia 

hol 3a55; ge), for inste nc ; eS eakee shies 
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‘persuasion’ of some kind—these are artificial and acquired tastes, as 
opposed to the natural and inborn ra évorvra, @uo.na—because the hearing 
(things praised and admired by others) and persuasion in general (the 
influence of fashion and association and instruction as well as direct per- 
suasion) suggest to us a taste for, or desire of, seeing and possessing things. 

The division accordingly resolves itself into (1) natural and necessary, 
(2) artificial and acquired, desires and tastes. 

coas emOvpovow|] sc. émOuuias, is a cognate accusative; em@upeiy is 
construed only with the genitive case and infinitive mood. 

§6. The received text followed by Bekker and Spengel puts a full stop 
at €Ami¢e: [p. 206, line 3], (The latter editor has also adopted the reading 
of MS A‘ dei ev for xav), With this punctuation, cay r@ pepvnperm—eAmicer 
must be the apodosis, and the argument runs thus: ‘If pleasure consists 
in sensation, and @avracia is a kind of sensation, then (assuming that 
there zs pleasure in memory and anticipation) memory and anticipation 
must be always accompanied by a mental impression of what is remem- 
bered or anticipated’—pleasure being the middle term, without which the 
supposed apodosis will not follow from the premisses. But this is not what 
Aristotle undertakes to shew; and also it assumes first what is proved in 
the next sentence, viz. that pleasure does accompany memory and anti- 
cipation. Surely Victorius and Vater are right in supposing the apodosis 
of the entire sentence, éei «.r.A. to be dyAov 6tt—xal aio@nors, which is in ~ 
fact what Aristotle here wishes to establish. Substitute a colon for the full 
stop: retain «apy (for cai év) instead of dei é€v ; and understand the first three 
clauses émel—édrite:, as three distinct and independent propositions, the 
basis of the conclusion which follows; ef d€ rovro is a repetition in sum of 
the foregoing, ‘if all this, I say, be so’, (8¢ is appropriate in a resumplion 
of what has been just said, note on I 1.11); ¢/pleasure is a mode of sensa- 
tion, z2f mavracia is a feeble kind of sensation, and z/memory and hope are 
attended by a ¢@arragia or mental impression of that which is remembered 
or hoped (some phenomenon past or future, the former a fact, the latter an 
imagination), it follows that pleasure, which Is sensation, accompanies the 
memory of the past and the anticipation of the future because davracia 
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does, which is a form of sensation, éweiwep cat alo@nows. In this case nav 
is to be retained in preference to dei év, The latter necessarily makes 
the clause that it introduces, the apodosis ; cat év merely couples this with 
the preceding premisses. The mood dxodovfoi avy, which might seem 
objectionable in the mere statement of a proposition, must be considered 
as a qualified statement of the fact, ‘will be likely to attend’; only so 
much can be affirmed. 

gbavracia] which is here called a ‘sort of feeble sensation’, is described 
otherwise in the psychology of the de Anima, It is defined r 3, 429 4 1, 
9 pavracia av etn Kivnots vd THs aidOnoews THs KaT’ evepyetay yeyvouery (for 
ytyvouévns, Trendelenburg and Torstrik), not, therefore, a mode of sen- 
sation as here, but a motion generated by sensation in active exercise: 
and again 428 @ 1, davracia xa” Hv héeyopey havracpa te Hpi yiyver Oar: 
‘the presentative faculty’ (Sir W. Hamilton). It is a faculty intermediate 
between sensation and memory, and thus becomes connected with the 
intellect ; the seat of memory is ro prov aicOyrixor, viz. the heart, where 
the results of sensation are all collected in a focus, and thence transmitted 
to the mind. The memory is defined, de memoria, c. 1, ult. 451 @ 15, 
tbavracparos, as eixdvos ov havracpa, €£s; which represents it as a state 
(in the heart, or the appropriate organ) of the impression ¢@avyracya, trans- 
ferred by the faculty of gavracia from the sensation itself, which (the im- 
pression) is the representation (the eixav) of the real object of sense, that 
of which it is the @avtacua. The office of the davracia is therefore to 
convey the impressions of the actual objects of sense delivered to it by 
sensation, and to impress or print them on the organ fitted for their 
reception; when thus impressed or ‘represented’ they become memory, 
and so are passed on to the intellect. To compare with what is said in 
the Rhetoric, of this @avracia being a sort of feeble sensation, we have in 
the de Anima, I 3, 428 411, what almost (not quite) justifies it, émecd)... 
7 S€ havracia kivnois tis Boxe eivar Kal ove avev aigbjoews ylyver Oa GAN 
ala Bavopevors Kal ov aicOnois eaTw, €ate Se yiver Oat Kino Umea Tijs * evepyeias 
rijs aiOjcews, kai TavTny Gpolay dvayky elvat tH aigOyces, ein dv airy 
7 wines avre dvev alcOnaews evdeyopern ove pi alaOavopevors vmdpxety. .kal 
elvat kal Gdn Oy Kat wevdi. Though thus closely allied with sensation, and 
dependent upon it, the g@arracia is not a faculty of mere sensation, but 
belongs equally to the intellect, @avragia draca i} Aoyiotixy) 4H aigOyriny, 
de Anima I ro ult. 433 4 29, (being apparently intermediate between them 
and partaking of the nature of both); of which (intellect), when we take 
the whole of it, the ddvoia as well as Hie he neaiacet, Hisar 
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1 é€\mifa* (see note on p. 204). 
actually forms a part; c. 3, 427 5 28, rovrov 8é (row voeiv) ro pev havragia — 
Bonet elvac rd 38€ UrdAn us. ‘Imaginatio inter sensuum perceptiones et — 
mentis cogitationes media intericitur, ut imaginatio sensibus, mens imagi- 
natione egeat.’ Trendelenburg ad de Anima III 3, 4, p--453.- On nie 
various relations of the davragia, see the notes of the same Comm. ad de 
Anima, pp. 166, 462, 538, also Bonitz on Metaph. A 1, 9806 26, p. 38, 
Waitz ad Org. 1004 27, Vol. 11, p. 440. [Ueber den Begriff des Wortes pav-— 
tugla bei Aristoteles, F. Freudenthal (Gottingen) 1563, pp. 59. S-] 

§ 7. Consequently all pleasures may be reduced to three classes, 
according as they are referred to things present, past, or future. The — 
pleasures of the present are the immediate pleasures of direct sensation; _ 
those of the past are the ‘ pleasures of memory’, the pleasures that accom- 
pany, or are revived by, association, in the way of recollection, of past 
facts; and those of the future are derived by a similar association from 
the anticipation of future pleasure. 8eia & orl rod pév mdpovros 1 €vép- 
vyeta, Tod Be péAXovros 7} Asis, row Be yeyevnuevou y px7jun’ BOvorov dé Ta Kara 
ri évépyeav (Eth, N. tx 7, 1168 13]. Of memory, Ov. Heroid. XVIII 535 
(Hero to Leander) Nox erat incipiens; namgue est meminisse voluptas 5 
cum foribus patrits egrediebar amans. 

§ 8. Therefore everything that can be remembered is capable of 
giving pleasure; not only things that were pleasant at the time they hap-— 
pened, but some that were not, provided the after consequence of them 
was something right or good (right, morally; good, as tending to profit or 
advantage)'; whence the saying, ‘nay truly, pleasant it is to remember 
past troubles after deliverance (escape) from them’, Fragm,. Eur. Ar ee 
dromed. xv (Dind. xxxvi), Wagner, Fragm. Poet. Trag. Gr. Vol. 11 p.7 75 


1 When there has been no compensation of this kind, the renee 
suffering is painful. Ovid, Metam. 1x 290, guin nune quogue pe 
dam loguor, horror habet ; pars est meminisse doloris. X11 283, (U 
miserum, quanto cogor meminisse dolore temporis illius, que Graium murs ¢ 
Lrocubuit. Virg. Aen. 11 10, sed si tanéus amor casus cognoscere sean 
animus meminisse horret luctugne refugit, incifiam. Dante, Inf 
Nessun maggior dolore, che ricordarsi del tempo felice nella | a) 
Richard II, Act. 1 Sc, 3. 300, Oh no! the apprehension of the g pois give 
greater feeling to the worse. 
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boa €v TH TapovTt, OTE TapHy, noea Av, GAN ena 
kal ovx 1déa, av 4 UotEpov Kadov Kai dyabov TO 
peta ToUTO* BOev Kai TOUT’ eipynTat, 

ad’ nov To cwhévTa ueuvioba Tovey, 
Kal 
pera yap Te kal adNyeot TépmETat avip 
punpevos, ds Tis TOANA aby Kai TONG Eopyn. 
9 rovtou 6 aitiov Ott Ov Kal TO py ExeW KaKOvV. Ta 


cited by Plut. Symp. 11 1, p. 630 E, and translated by Cicero, de Fin. 11 
32. 105, svavis laborum est practeritorum memoria. Cic. Ep. ad Fam. v 
12. 2 habet enim praeteriti doloris secura recordatio delectationem, Wag- 
ner adds, ‘ex hoc loco et altero Archippi Comici apud Stobaeum LIx 7, 
profecisse Epictetum ap. Schweig. T. 111, p. 104, scribentem, ws 780 rijv 
Oadarray did yijs dpGv, otras 7d0 Te owOerri pepvijcOa wovev, monuit Mei- 
nek. ad Menandrum p. 86.’ Stobaeus quotes a second verse of Archippus, 
os—opay, @ pijtép é€ort, pt) wAéovra pyndayod, which supplies the link of 
association from which the pleasure is derived. It is from a contrast of 
past trouble with present immunity, and the feeling of security which it 
engenders ; and it has for its foundation the same feeling as is suggested by 
the celebrated lines of the opening of the second book of Lucretius’ poem, 
the famous svave mari magno. The same association, the sense of com- 
fort and security derived from an uncomfortable contrast, is the founda- 
tion of the pleasure expressed in the exquisite lines of Sophocles, Fragm. 
ee 563 (Dind.) apud Stobaeum LIX 12, hed hed, ri rovrov yappa peifoy 

av AaBos rou yas emtpavoarra Ka vie oTeyy wuKris axovcat Wexados evdovay 
dbpevi ;—to make the land, and then, the sdaiaies and perils past, to sit safe 
and snug under shelter, listening’ in dreamy and drowsy mocd to the fast- 
falling drops of rain overhead—sign of the storm still raging, reminis- 
cence of the past, and contrast with the comfort within. Comp. Cic. ad 
Atticum Il 7, cupio istorum naufragia ex terra intueri; cupio, ut ait tuus 
amicus Sophocles, nav imo oréyn et cet. 

Another illustration of this source of pleasure is taken from Homer 
Odys. o' (xv) 399, which Aristotle, as usual, has misquoted, With this 
compare Virg. Aen. I 202, revocate antntos maestumgue tiimorem mittite. 
Forsan et haec olim meminisse invadit. Comp. again Cic. ad Fam, l. c, 
Nihil est aptius ad delectationem lectoris guam temporum varietates for- 
tunaegue wicissitudines: quae etsi nobis optabiles in experiendo non fue- 
runt, i ena paitet erunt tucundae. 

rovrov 8° alriov cotee) YS reason of this is that there is pleasure 

sence of evil’; that “ne is the ere of contrast with our 









‘everything is pleasant in anti- 
rit. o pre it when present ; 
and in general, all that 





a 


& év éArib1, boa wapovta i eveppaivew Hh wepeNeiv P- 39- 
aiverat peyada, kal avev AVTs wpedeiv. Orws F 
60a mapovra evdpaivea, Kai eXriCovTas Kat MeuMne= 
vous ws éml TO ToNV. O10 Kal TO dpyiCerOa dU, 
womep Kal “Opnpos érroinge rept Tov Oupoi 
ef \ i f : r 

os TE TOU yAUKiwy peALTOS KaTaheELBopevolo* 
ovdeis yap dpyi€era To ddvvarw Pawopevw Tipwpias 
TUXELV, OVOE TOIS TOAU UTE avTOUS TH Suvamer, aX’) 

107 ovK opyiCovTat 4» ATTOV. Kal éy Tals mAEioTaALS 
delights when present, delights for the most part in anticipation and 
recollection. Therefore even anger is pleasant’—the prospect of ven- 
geance lends a solace and a charm even to anger; comp. II 2.2, racy opyn 
éregO@ai twa ydovny tiv dro tis €dmidos Tod Tiwapnocacba «.7r.A. and the 
same’ line of Homer, Il, = 100, is quoted in illustration, ‘for no one is 
angry with one who is plainly beyond the reach of his vengeance’, (see 
the above passage of Book I1,) ‘or with those who are far above him in 
power; either not at all, or less’. ddcovpevol re, ws eorxev, of dvOpwroe 
padAoy opyitovrat 7 Biatdpevot’ ro pev yap dro Tov ioov doxei wAcovexreiobat, 
to d€ amo Tov Kpeiooovos xatavayxaferOa, Thuc., I 77. 5. On awopevos 
=<bavepos, see note on II 2. I. 

§ 10, Most appetites and desires are accompanied by a certain plea- 
sure: which is felt either in the recollection of the past, or in the anticipa- 
tion of the future, enjoyment; for instance, those who are suffering under 
(dt, held, possessed by) fevers feel a pleasure in the thirst (that attends 
them), either from the remembrance of former draughts, or the expectation 
of future; and lovers in talking of their beloved (in his absence), or 
painting his portrait, or drawing his likeness, from memory, and com- 
posing verses in his honour’ (so Victorius and Vater; else, ypapovres 
‘writing of him’, and mwototrres ri dei ‘in anything that they ever do which 
has any connexion with him’, awepi rod épapevov ‘so as to recall him to 
their recollection’); for in all such cases the recollection appears to their 
fancy (otovra) to be like the (present) perception (by any of the senses) of 
the beloved. 

All these last are pleasures of memory, agreeable reminiscences. The 
pleasures of memory are further exemplified in this, that when the love 
which has already arisen from the delight found in the actual presence of 
the beloved is retained by the memory in his absence, this is a sure sign 
of the commencement of a genuine and lasting passion. Bekker, ed. 3, 
followed by Spengel, has put ¢paéow in brackets: F. A. Wolf had pre- 
viously objected to it. It may be retained and explained as I have trans- 
lated it, but the text and the general meaning would not suffer by its 
omission. epa#cuw if retained implies that the passion is a/ready conceived. 
Gaisford, after Victorius, quotes Eth. Nic. 1X 5, 1167 @ 4, ¢ouxe 39 (7 evvora) 
dpy?) pidias eiva, Gonep rou epay 7 dia tis Gvrews dovn’ py yap mponadeis 
ry idea ovdeis épd, o dé yaipwy r@ etder ove paddov épa, add’ Stay kai arorra 
woOy Kal Tis mapovcias eriOupy. 
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L r a ) = e i Fi 4 pet ° 
émOupiars axoNovOet tis yOovy" 7 yap MEuYNMEVOL Ws 
af fy : ‘i 
eTuyov 7 €éAmiCovTes ws TEevFovTar yYalpovot Twa 
t Ff t - a = Fe = f 
iOdovnv, oiov of T év Tois mupETois éxopuevor Tais Oé- 
Vais kal peuvnpevor ws Emtov Kal éhrriCovTes meio bat 
r » = Fs 4 r 
II Xaipovew, Kal ot épwvTes Kai diadeyouevot Kal ypa- 
- 9 4 ~ f 
povTes Kal TOLOUYTES TL GEL TEP. TOU EpwuEvou xal- 
« — j rT 
povatv* éy dract yap Tois ToLwovToLs pEMVH_EVOL OioV 
aicbaverOat olovrat TOU Epwmévov. Kal dpyn de Tov 
af £ ~ ef 4 y i 
EpwTOS AUTH YiyveTal TaOW, OTAV jun MOVOY TaApOVTOS 
F ? 4 i] ? F r 4 \ 
12 xaipwow dd\Aa Kal dmovTos peuvnpévor. O10 Kal 
af 4 i -~ 4 — 1 a = 
bray Auzrnpos yevnTat TH fy Tapelvat, Kal Ev ois 
: ; 4 F f i . t Fo 
mevOeot Kat Opyvois éyyiveTai Tis ydovy* oj ev yap 
3 * \ 3 ‘ 5 = = 
urn él TW pH UTapyew, Hoovn 8 év TW pEenvno Bat 
K@l Opav Tws EKEiVOV, Kal a EqpaTTE, Kal Olos Hv. SLO 
Kal TOUT’ EiKOTWS ElpnTal, 
* F - 4 ~ e.3 «ef ¥ F 
ws Pato, Toto be Tacw UP imepov wore yooto. 
‘ = ee iF 7s ' 
I3Kal TO TiyswpEioOat 1jdU" ov yap TO py TUyXaveW 


€xouevor] Victorius inquires here whether ¢yomevor should be construed 
with év rots muperois, as Plat. Phileb. 45 B, év rovovros voonuaow é yopevor, 
or with rais dipas: the case is doubtful, either will do. 

tais divas] their thirst, that which naturally belongs to them: the 
possessive use of the definite article, | 

$12. ‘And this again is the reason why, even when (the beloved) 
(becomes painful) causes pain (to his admirer) by his absence, there is 
still some pleasure that finds its way f#fo (grows up, is engendered, in) 
his lamentations and wailings; for the pain that he feels is at the want of 
him, but wz¢# that, there is a pleasure in the recollection and, in a sense, 
sight of himself, and what he used to do, and how to look and behave, 
(oles what sort of person he was, in external appearance, and character, 
i.e. conduct)’, The very absence, and the pain that it causes, and the 
expression of grief, have a charm in them which affords some compensa- 
tion by the recollection of all that he is and does. ‘Hence the appropri- 
ateness of the saying’,—meaning especially the use of the word iuepos, 
which implies eager desire, in relation to -yoos—‘thus spake he, and in 
them all aroused longing desire for wailing’. This is a familiar phrase in 
Homer, and occurs several times both in the Iliad and Odyssey. See in 
Damm’s Lericon, s. v. iwepos. Andromache looking back at Hector as 
she was taking leave of him, daxpuder yeAaoaca, is a picture of the mix- 
ture of pleasure and pain (Il. Z 484), 

§ 13. ‘And revenge is sweet’, by the logical theory of convertible 
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Aumnpov, TO TUyXavew nidv" o 8 Spry efopevar A ? 
TouvTaL dpumepBdnrees pay TipteopovHEvor; éAriCovt 
14 d€ Xatpovow. kal TO viKay 4Ov, ov povoy Tois Ne a 
vikos G\Aa tracw pavtacia yap OmEpOxae yyy 
Tal, OV mavTes Exovow emiBupian fj ] ripepa i] aan 
15 émel S€ TO wikav ov, dvayKn Kal Tas Tatas ae 


opposites, ‘for where failure is painful, success must be pleasant; an 
angry men, whilst they are vexed beyond all measure if they miss th 
revenge, are equally delighted in the anticipation of it’ seep 
‘unsurpassably’, a rare word, found as adj. in Isocr. Paneg. § 71, Xen. 
Cyrop. VIII 7. 15, Plat. Defin. 412 B, Dem. Olynth. 1 23. 11, Epitaph. 
1389. 7, yeni c. Leocr. § 101, and more frequently in Polybius. Of th 
adverb I find only this one example. [Cf., however, Rhet. ad andrum, 
12, 1430 8 25, dvumepBAnras ryswpovvra, Jndex Aristotelicus. s.]_ 
§ 14. And victory is a source of pleasure—not only to those who have | 
a special and peculiar ‘fondness’ for it (rois quAovixors), but univ :. 
to everybody; because it gives rise to (yiyvera, there arises) an imp ) 
(fancy or notion) of superiority, of which all feel the desire either in a 
slight degree or more strongly. Comp. I 9.39, 7 & vrepoxy ray Kahav... 
emeirep 1 Umepoxn Soxel pnview apernv. Superiority is a noble or right aim, 
or end of action; and indicative of ‘virtue’, ‘This is one of the nies? se 
which the ‘love of power’ manifests itself, to which, as a purely sel: 
instinct, Hobbes sought to trace all our feelings and springs of actiol 
The Emotion of Power is, in Mr Bain’s Classification of the Emotioning 
sources of action, one of the most important of a family of eleven which 
together compose our moral constitution. Bain, Emotions and ne 
p. 59, and the admirable analysis, 145—162. Sce also Dugald Stores 
this subject, there quoted p. 145. ‘The objects of the sense of spe ni: 
be described as the effects or consequences of our own agency Su! 
under such a comparison as to set forth some kind of superiority. 
is the umepoyy in question, 
§ 15. This love of victory, as an evidence of superiority, is the foun 
tion of the amusement derived from all sports and games into whi ie 
competition enters; all, namely, that involve a contest either of bodily 
strength and skill Ga cricket, athletic exercises, and all encounters ‘¢ of a 
combative character, paynrixds, cock-fights, bear-baiting, pugilistic e 
counters, tournaments and sham-fights of all kinds), or ‘wit-comb: ats 
intellectual and dialectical encounters (épioruds); games of knuckl 
bones, of ball, of dice, and draughts, ° 
Three Mss Q, Y°, Z’ here add avAnrieas, (ras payntixds Kal ras a 
TeKas Kal dniereaxde), to represent ‘musical’ contests, which spoil: s “‘t 
antithesis, and introduces a vicious classification. b 
On the zeal and eagerness and love of victory manifested by ct re 
their sports, comp. Cic. de Fin. v 22. 61. On watdial é spore 
XVIII 2 (referred to by Gaisford). Ara ri of ‘pirrexoi rdyos yupvaa 
eiow; ij} Gre €xover TO viKav H HTTacOat TuKvdv; thiioveixovs ovv evOD 
ovcw" kai yap vikaovres bia ro yaipew mpodyovrat pahdov epifew Kal 1 
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> / ; 

eval Tas MaynTikas Kal Tas Epiotikas (woAAaKIS yap P. «371. 
f ~ 

€v TavTais yiryveTat TO viKav) Kal doTpayaNioes Kal 

opatpioes Kai KuBelas Kal weTTElas. Kal TEpi Tas 


pevot as dvapayoupevor, Kai of év rots GAdos dya@ou rave’ 8d Kal payopevor 
kal Wtrovus dvres wokAdxes ov BovAovra diadverOat. 

€ptorcxy here in the Rhetoric means nothing more than the practice of 
dialectics, arguing against an opponent, and for victory. It has, however, 
almost always in Plato, and not unfrequently in Aristotle, the additional 
connotation of captious reasoning, quibbling and sophistry. In Top. IV 
(de Soph. El.) 11, 171 624, the éptorixol are defined as of mavras mkav mpoa- 
povpevor, and again 25, of pév ody tijs vixens avt_s yapw TowodToL éproTteKol 
avOpwrot Kat dirépides Soxotow elva. Here there is already the imputation 
of an over-disputatious habit implied by the word, but by and by, in lines 
3°, 32, it is associated with sophistry and sophists; but with this distinction 
—they both argue unscrupulously, ‘but the eristics do this to gain an 
apparent victory, the sophists to make a show of wisdom’; the definition 
of the sophist being, c. 1, 165 @ 22, xpnpatioris awd hawopméerns cocpias 
ovens 8 ov. Again, c.2, 165 67, they are distinguished from the genuine 
dialecticians, who deal with ra évdofa real probabilities, by this sophistical 
habit and mode of arguing, épiarexoi 8¢ of €x rav patvopévar evdogwv pi 
ovrev de oudroytoriKol  hawopevoe cvAdoporicoil. Vevdis oyos Kadeirat 
Tetpayas" eva pev tpdrov Grav paivyrar cvpmepalverbat pt) TUE TEpALOpEVoS, O 
Kahetrat épiorixos av\Aoyopos. Top. @ 12, 1624 3. In Rhet. 11 24. Io, 
Ta €piorixa stands for the sophistical practice of unfair reasoning, yiyverat 
dawépevos cvddoyiopids ‘lead to an apparent, or fallacious, conclusion’. 

dorpayaXioes| The game of dorpayadot, ‘knucklebones’, cut into rough 
dice with only four flat sides (¢a/us), and so distinguished from the xvBo« 
(tesserae), which (as the name imports) had all six sides flat, is described in 
Rich, Dict. of Gk. and Rom. Antig, p.64, Smith, Dict. Antig. s. v. talus, 
p. 1095 (ed. 2), Becker, Ga//us, Exc. 1, p. 499 (Engl. Tr.), Charicles, Exc. 
III, p. 354. And for an account of the other games mentioned see the 
same authorities (reff. in Index); [also K. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch der 
Griechischen Privatalterthiimer, ed. 2,§ 55. .] 

aaipices| Theaet. 146 A, Athen, A 25, 26, p.14 D—15 C, wodv 8€ rd 
civrovey Kai kauarnpov Ths wept THY osaiproTiKiy duiAANs K.T.A. 

xuBeias kal merreias] often go together, Plat. Phaedr. 274 D, Rep. I 
374 (on the difficulty of these two games); Soph. Naupl. Fragm. 4, 
mweaoovs xUBous Te. Fragm. 380, 381 (Dindorf), Plut. (Cap. Descr.) Qu. 
Rom. p. 272 F, Zaxopds tis... doohaiee alae sixee 2 meres Xe 
KiBors rd mohAa Sinpepedew. The 1 in particular was an old ai 
favourite game, which MARES te : 
livers. The: beg ea of it occt 
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Kuynyia Kal naca Onpevrixn- Omov yap aw Xa, | 

évtav0a Kai vikn €otiv. S10 Kai  SixaviKy kal 
16 épiorixn noeia Tots etOiopevors Kai hapa. 

ty Kat evdofia Twv ndictwr dia TO yi ee Dar 


the one case must be acguired, and arise from habit and c mn, 
whereas others are mafurail/y agreeable, lit. once 
vrs Said Mo this latter class belong hunting with dogs, and every ki 
Various ‘kinds of chace’ are enumerated in the Politics, 1 8, in tha 
description of the ‘hunting stage’, the second, according to ite, 
in the development of human civilization. He takes occasion from t 
to distinguish the several kinds of hunting. oi # aro @jpas (aor, wai & 
érepor érépas, olov of pev ard Agoretas, of 8 ad’ ddcias, fo Noe wa oe 
kal rorapous fj édarray rovadrne (i.e. of the same kind as the lakes, m ps 
and rivers, namely, fish-producing) rpocotkovew, oi 8 an’ dpvider 16 » 
dypiev, piracy, man-hunting, fishing, fowling, and hunting wild a sane . 
hunting proper. ah 
Wherever there is rivalry or competition, there is also victors 16 
opportunity of shewing one’s superiority. And this is what make a 
practice at the bar and in the law courts (where there is a pe we 
petual struggle and contest for the victory going on between ee ° 
rival pleaders), and that of dialectics (what is avowedly and technicé 
contest between two opposites), pleasant occupations. 
§ 16, This quasi-sensation, the davragia, is again employed to ex xpl ain 
the pleasure we derive from honour and fair fame, the favourable opir rior on 
of others. These are pleasant because every one who possesses t 
always acquires an impression or fancy that he must be such an one a 
the good (such as 6 emovdaios, to whom alone such things are really a 
and a @avracia, being a form of sensation, always carries pleasure with i 
§ 6; and this pleasure is still greater (the @ayracia becomes still mo 
vivid, and its effect greater) when he believes that those who say so (( 
rowiros égrw olos 6 gmovdaios) are likely to be right in what eo 
Such (of 8oxodvres dknOevew) are near neighbours who know a man t 
and are therefore better judges, than those (friends) that live at a di: e 
intimates (familiar, habitual associates, ovvjfes, note on I rat ‘a 
and fellow-citizens rather than strangers afar off, (who only know him 1 
report); contemporaries rather than posterity (to whom the s: 
applies); wise men rather than fools; many rather than few 
because (ydp; i.e. the preference, expressed by the paisa in ea 
is due to the fact that) those (first) mentioned are more likel: ea 
the truth than the opposite; for when a man has a ereals 20 
any one, as children and beasts, he cares not at all st 
good opinion, at least on account of the opinion it: 
something else. 
ray jdicrwv}] Note on § 4, supra. 
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Taciav éxaoTw OTL TOLOUTOS Oios O OTOVOaios, Kai 
MadXAov Grav pwow ods olerat adnOevew. TovovTor O 
ot €yyus maANov THY TOppw, Kal ot GuvnPEsS Kal ot 
TwoNiTa Twv amwhev, Kal of dvTES THY pEANOVYTWY, 


Tav arwdev| The fact that words (substantives, adjectives, adverbs, and 
pronouns, Ardev ovpavdber oixdber, a\dcbev travrodev, Evrogbev €Ewbev mpoa- 
wbev éoaberv, dbev céGev épebev) with the old genitive termination -6ey, are 
often substituted for the primitive forms, particularly with the definite 
article as of avroéev (see many instances of this idiom in Index to Arnold’s 
Thucyd. s. v-), oi €Labev, of dvwbev, xarwbev, oixobev, ¢xeiOev, and such like, in 
phrases where the termination seems to have entirely lost its force, has 

been long known and noticed: see examples in Wunder’s note, Anfig. 
519, and Lobeck, PAryn. p.128: but the explanation of this usage, so far 
as I know, is still wanting. It is to be found in an observation of 
Hermann, on Soph. Electr. 888, é coxarns & ope maps, vewpy Boorpuyor, and 
882, dpa kodkayns e& Gxpas veoppirovs myyas yadaxros, ‘solent Graeci spatia 
non a vidente et audiente ad id quod ille videt et audit, sed ab isto ad 
hunc metiri’: they reverse ovr order of proceeding; we measure from 
ourselves to the object, the Greeks from the object to themselves. The 
application of this simple fact to all the cases resembling those above 
given solves the whole mystery of the idiom, which, as Lobeck says, o/fm 
vel barbatos magistros obstupefectt. (Lobeck is speaking merely of the 
knowledge of the fact; he himself assigns no reason.) Rhet. 1 15.16, of 
& arwéer, 11 6. 23, rovs Grwbev. In Eurip. Ion 585—6 (ind) both points 
of view are taken, ov ravurov eldos haiverat Tov mpaypdrav mpoowhev dvraw 
éyyudev 8 a dpopéven, unless, as is at least equally probable, the interpreta- 
tion of ¢yyidev cpapévev be, ‘seen’ not ‘from a near point’ where we are, 
but ‘seen’, the sight of them proceeding, from a near point, where ‘hey 
are, Arist, Pol. VII (VI) 4, 1319 @ 8, gives an excellent illustration of this 
difference between the Greek and our point of view: Aristotle is speaking 
of some restrictions on the occupation of land: 9 ro GAws py e&etvac ke- 
xrioOa wheiw yiv pérpov Twos 7 amo TLvOs TOmoV mMpos TO doTY Kal THY 
wokw—or, as we say, ‘within a certain distance jrom the city’. Plat. 
Theaet. 165 D, éyyvev enictacda woppwOev dé py (not, asin English, afa dis- 
tance, but from a distance, as seen froma distance), Rep. VII 523 B, ra mop- 
pobev phawopeva, Ib. C, lr’ éyyidev mpoomimrovea cire moppaber. Ib. 514 B, 
els ro mpdabev, as wupds avwbev nai roppobey Kadpevov omibev atrav. 
Soph. Oed. Col. 505, rovxei@ev GAcovs, Philoct. 27, doxd yap olov eimas 
trem res Say Tair Noataeg ov yep évvod. Eur, Iph. T. 4» 
iordp ew ot Mata sirles might be 
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Kai ot Pporpor dppdviov, kai 7oAol aie) 
yap cixos aAnOevew Tous eipnpievous Tov 
€rel wy Tis TONU Karadpovei, domep rraidiey Ge 
piwv, ovdev meet THs TOUTwY TYAS H THS OOENS a 

17 'Y€ THS dogs yap, adr’ cirep, oc aAXNo Tt. Kalo 
piros Tav rjewv- TO TE yap prreiv 70U (ovdels ip 
Pidowos un xelpeov olvw) Kai TO prrcibas idv- Doe i _ 
Tacla yap kal évtav@a Tov virapxely QUT G 
civat, ov mavTes émiPupovow ot aio Pavopevor piss = 

18 pireiaOa ayaracbai éortw aitov bt auroy. < 
Oavpaterba du 6¢ aito TO TysaoOa. Kal TO KONa- 


§ 17. é ihos trav ndeav) § 16, ror nolarwy, note on § 4 supra. 
_-r6 Te yap pureiv Hdv...0ivm] Friendship or a friend belongs to the 
of pleasant things—the term qidos or giAciv, ‘to be fond of? z ng, 
implies pleasure ; no one is said for instance to be fond of vine Waa es 
not fake pleasure in it; and the converse, ‘to be liked’ is so plesant— 
for here again comes in the ‘impression’ or fancy that the thing ike 
loved (@tAciv has just the same double sense as the French azmer, th 
stronger ‘love’, and the feebler ‘liking’) must have some good in Goons 
to) it, good in some form or other being the universal object of desire o 7 
sentient beings ; i.e. of all creatures that are capable of appetites and a 
tions, which capacity depends on sensation, the power of feeling plead 
and pain, de Anima B 3, 414 4 1—5, line 4, 6 & aio@nors pia ta 
oovj re Kal Aum Kai ro Hdv Te Kal Aumnpdr, ols Bé Taira Kai y émbupia” 
yap yb€os Gpefis airy. This darravia &c. belongs to, and is meant to_ 
illustrate, the active liking, rd @iAciv yov. Every one wha likes any hi ng 
always has the impression that the object of his liking has something 
good about it, which is the reason for his liking it, since good is the 
universal desire. ‘And being liked or loved is to be valued, esteemed, 
for one’s own sake and for nothing else’. This is what may be called is 

‘passive’ liking, said of the recipient of the action or liking; and is 
opposed to the active form of liking or love in this respect; that it is an 
end or ultimate object in itself, whereas the other looks to some further - 
end beyond itself, namely, some good which it seems to see in the obje a 
of its affection. It j is probable that little or no distinction is here inte 
to be made between q@uAciy and dyaray, since it is the end and not t 
process that is here in question, and they seem to be used pretty ne 
as synonyms. They represent two different aspects of love, as a a a 
affection or emotion, and as an acquired value, which we expres: 
‘esteem’. See further, in Appendix A at the end of this Booka 

§18. kai rd GavpdterOa| ‘And admiration is a source ee 
the very honour or respect (that it carries with it or i 
honour itself, alone, and nothing else: notwithstandin 
more substantial benefit derived from it (Victorius). + 


= 
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keverOat Kal 6 KOAGE dU" awvopevos yap OavuacTis 
19 kat thawopuevos pidos 6 KOAaE eotiv. Kai Td Ta’Ta 
20 TpaTTew woAAakts Hou" TO yap ovynOes OU nv. Kal 
TO peTaBarrAew dv" Eis Quow yap yiyveTa peTa- 


Flattery is pleasant, because it is accompanied by the gavracia (which is 
always capable of conveying pleasure, § 6) the pleasant impression (not 
reality) of admiration and friendship in the flatterer. 

$19. The frequent repetition of the same acts is pleasant, because 
they become habitual and familiar; as we were told (fv) in c. 10, 18. 
Probl. X1X 5, ult, ére cai rd oivndes id padXov rod acuvnéovs. 

§ 20. And change is pleasant; by the definition, because change is 
a relapse into the normal condition of our nature: ‘the constant repetition 
of the same thing causing a (vicious) excess of the settled state’, It is 
this vicious excess which is represented in the proverbial pydev dyav, ne 
guid nimis, ‘loujours perdrix, When we have reached a‘ settled state’, as 
a state of health finally established by a gradual course of medical treat- 
ment, the medical applications which were repeatedly employed during 
the cure should be at once discontinued or the state of body will be viti- 
ated: and so in all cases when a state has reached its acme or normal 
condition anything that causes it to exceed this is injurious. Eating and 
drinking too much are other cases in point; when the system is settled 
or satisfied, the repetition of the acts of eating and drinking disturbs the 
harmonious balance and produces discomfort or disease. The same 
expression occurs in Eth. N, VII 13, 1153 @ 4, dvawAnpouperns te tris pu= 
cews kat xabeornxvias, where from the contrast of the two participles the 
first plainly signifies the state of progress towards satisfaction, and the 
second the complete or satisfied state; and so the Paraphrast explains it, 
mAnpwOevres jOomeOa x.r.A.: and similarly év ry kadearyxvig jhexig, Thuc. If 
36, means, a confirmed and settled, mature and vigorous time of life, when ~ 
the age of growing is over, 

And in general, a// excess is vicious; as the Pythagoreans and Plato 
(Philebus) held, and Aristotle himself proves by induction in the establish- 
ment of the doctrine of the mean, in the Nicom. Ethics, 11. The concluding 
words of the seventh book of the Nic. Eth. may serve as a commentary 
on this topic; peraSody dé wavrav yAux’taroy, kara Tov mownTHy, Our Tovnpiay 
ria’ (i, e. imperfection: we are always wanting a change, because we never 
are in a ‘complete state’). domep yap avOpwmos eiperdBudos 6 rovnpos, rat 
y vos yf Seopern peraBodjjs" ov yap awhy ovd émvecens. The ‘ poet’, re- 
ferred to here and in the Rhetoric, is Euripides, Orest. 234, 9 rami ere 
dppora todas Cehes xporov ixvos Beis ; peraons) mavreov yAuk. The ‘change- 
ableness’ pe the bad man in the illustration, i is deduced, I presume; from 






“us or happen ‘after an interval’; 
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Badrew TO yap aio del vrepBodnv more 7 
otwons tfews: SOev cipnrat 
petaBoAn ravTwy yAuKU. 
dia TOVTO Kal Ta bic xXpdvov. joéa €oti, Kal avOp 
Kal mpaypara: peraorn yap €k ToU rapévros & riv, 
21daua O€ Kai omanov TO dia xpovous Kal TO a ; va 
vew Kai TO Bauder 100 ws emt TO modu" &v pe Ly 


. = 
‘because they bring » change from our present condition or ci ete 
stances, (this is.a di-version. or a-musement,) and at the same time aak 7 
which can be used (or enjoyed) only at intervals is rare’: neo r 
makes things ‘better’, c. 7, 14, 29; 32, or gives them a preference 07 
others in value and importance—not necessarily however in the amc un nt 
of pleasure which may be derived from. them; though in many ca 
such as the possession of any rare @bject, print, coin, gem, in a collect 
it certainly dees, 
§21. And learning and wondering are pleasant for the most f 
wonder, because in it is contained, manifested, the desire of hese = “i 
and therefore the wonderful is an object of desire (every desire is directed 
to some pleasure, § 5) and consequently pleasant; and learning includes. Sy ne 
implies, a settlement into our normal condition’. ies. here stands for th 
true and highest nature, the normal perfect state, of anything, see Gr es 
on Eth. N. 1b 1. 3, Polit. 1 2, 1252 4 32, olov yap ékagrov €ore Ths yer ee 
redecGeions hapev ryv puow alin éxagTob, Somep avOparou, immov, olxias. Th 
highest condition of our nature is @ewpia, philosophy, the contenant c 
truth, which. is also the highest form or ideal of happiness, Eth. Nic. x — 
8and9. A state of knowledge, to which learning leads, may therefe ore 
be regarded as asettled or complete state, and to be:the “normal con ee 
tion of the intellect’, the noblest part of the entire yuy7. A settlement 
into this condition must therefore by the definition, § 1, be a form 0 
pleasure. . 
On wonder, or curiosity, as the origin of learning, of all sp ce 
lative i inquiry or philosophy; compare Plato, Theaet. 155 D, to waned a 
observation is due, para 7ap puhoocgov Touro To mdOos, To Oavpatew” o1 
yap GdAn apy pitocodias # airy, «FA. From Plato it is boreal 
Aristotle, Metaph. A 2, 982 6 12, dia yap ro Oavpatew oi a wy 
kai TO mparoy Ap£arro gidoaoppciv.. a be dropéy Kai Bavpacaov olerat a 
Poet. IV 4, alrsov 8€ kai rovrov, Gre pavOdvew ov povoy Tois didocod 
orov GAAd kat Trois GAXots opoiws’ add’ emi Bpaxd kowavovow oe 
Coleridge again, Aids to Reflection, on spiritual religion, Aph. IX., I 
thus improved upon Plato and Aristotle, ‘In wonder all philosop 
began: in wonder it ends: and aduiralion fills up the interspz naa § 
also Sir W. Hamilton’s Lect. on Metaph. Lect. Iv. Vol. 1. p. 77 seq. 
Met. init. wavres dvOpwmor rod eidévar dpéyovrar ice, K.T.A. Beats e ‘in 
Met.) as elsewhere, the pleasure of learning or knowledge is 2 
The reverse of this is the cynical Horatian Vi/ admirari, Be 
Pope, “‘ Not to admire is all the art I know, To make men 
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yap T@ OavuaCev TO émbupeiv pabeiv éotiv, wore 
TO Oavpactov émibupntor, év d€ TH wavOavew eis TO 
22KaTa pow Kabictacbat. Kal TO ev ToLEiV Kal TO ev 
 Tarxew TeV Hoewv TO MEY yap EU TaTyYEW TUYYXG- P. 1371 4. 
vey €oTtiv wy émiOupovor, TO O€ EU TroLeiv ExEeW Kal 
UTEpEexXE, wv aupoTépwy epievtat, Sia S€ TO Hou P-4". 
civat TO evToNTiKOY, Kal TO émavopOouv Ov Tois 
avOpwros é€oti Tovs wAnclov, Kal TO Ta €AAUTA émI- 
23 Teel. rel O€ TO pavOave TE HOU Kal Td Caupatew, 
kat Ta Toade avayKn o€a Elvat OiOY TO TE jLMoU- 


keep them so.’ Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no flowers of speech, 
So take it in the very words of Creech,” [Epist. 1, 6, 1.] 

§22. The pleasure of conferring and receiving benefits and favours 
is made to arise, in the case of the reception of good, or good treatment, 
from the gratification of our desires which this implies, any gratification 
of a desire being pleasant, § 5; and the other, the pleasure of conferring 
favours, is due to the gratification of our love of power (Hobbes again, 
cf. p. 210); the power, namely, evinced in our having (€yew) the means of 
bestowing them, and of shewing our superiority (umepéyew) by doing so. 
Aristotle, neither here nor elsewhere, takes any account of the benevolent 
affections as elements of human nature. 

Similarly ro apyew is said to be #durrop, § 27. 

From the pleasure of doing service in general is derived the particular 
pleasure of ‘setting our neighbours right’ (rectifying, restoring their fad/ex 
fortunes or character to its normal or wfrighf state) either in their pro- 
perty, when their affairs have gone wrong; or in their judgment, when 
they have made a mistake; or in their conduct, when they have deviated 
(mapexSaivew) from the vigh¢ path: and also of supplying their deficiencies 
(as before, pecuniary, intellectual, and moral) and bringing them up to 
a complete or satisfactory condition. ézirekeiv is ‘to put the end upon’, 
(as émurréemw, émeopayifew, ereypapew, érexpoparifew Plat. Rep. X 601 A, 
emirifévar, et sim.), hence, to finish, complete, or ‘fill up’. 

§ 23. The pleasure derived from the ‘imitative arts’ is next traced to 
the same sources, the pleasures, namely, of learning and wonder. These 
being manerneds: it saci ite every work of imitation, as of painting, 
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Mevov, woTep ypadiKn Kal gneeie at TOL 


seen before, if any pleasure is to be derived from the imitati on; and the 
learning arises from the observation of the two and the co pg > 1 
whereby we acquire some knowledge of what the things reali are. | 
explanation is found in Poet.c. 4. 5. I will quote the entire passage fr 
beginning of the chapter, as a complete commentary on the passa 
Rhetoric, which indeed seems to be directly taken from the other, In the 

Poetics, as here in the Rhetoric, the love of imitation is pig: based 
upon the love of learning ; § 4, airiov 82 xal rovrov K.t.A. infra. Them 
or power of imitation which attends us from our very birth, c ‘ov, and | 
the love of imitation which accompanies it, both natural, are the wid 
of poetry, §§ 1 2, and also of the other mimetic arts, "Eoixaon d€ ¥ a 
pev ddXws Thy uur eR airiat Ovo Twes, Kai avrac puaixai. TO Te yap pt aio Bas 
aippuroy rois dvOpamos ek maidwy éori, cat rovra duapepover trav GALov 


fav Sre prpntixdraray cori kal ras pabjoeis Toveirae bid wrwivews ras mpar dras, 


kal TO yaipew Tois pipnpact wdvras. oneiov bé rotTo To ovpBaivor ani 
épyov" & yap avra Aumnpas op@pev TovT@y Tas elxdvas Tas pahtata 7) 
Bwpévas yaipopev Oewpourres, olov Onpiow Te poppas rap wile ie 
lowest and most degraded) cal vexpav. (§ 4) aircov d€ wai rovrou Ort p ew 
ov pdvoy Tois Pidoooos durrov ada kal rois aAhous spolas’ adn’ én B, ) ~"y 
Kawwovovew avrov. dia yap Totro yaipovar ras elxdvas épavres, Ott cvpBa ce ' 
de@pouvrras pavOavery Kal oudroyiter Gar Ti €xacrov, oluv Ort ovTos Price 
div po) Teyxdvy mpoeapards ob bid pipnpa moujoer ry iBoujy GAA bed Thy 

dmepyaciay (the execution, elaboration, finish, Plat. Rep. vi 504 in 
ed dia Toravryy Twa GAAnv airiavy, In the first three chapters of tl 
treatise it is assumed that all the fine arts, painting, sculpture, pee x 
poetry in all its branches—architecture, except so far as the s 
employed in decoration is concerned, does not appear in the li 
imitative, and derived from the love of imitation and the power « 
imitation characteristic of humanity; and it is upon the various modes of 
imitation that the division of the fine arts is founded. 

In the same way the pleasure which we derive from metap! ss 
consists in tracing the resemblance—a process of learning, ubdaeteret 7 
between the word. ‘transferred’ and the thing it, sometimes remote ay ' 
resembles; so that here again the natural pleasure which attends < 
acquisition of knowledge, ro yap pavOavew padios 70 pice: raciv teen 
assumed as the foundation of the love of imitation. Rhet. 11 to, 2 - 
Comp. It! 8. 2, dndés yap xal dyvorrov ro Gmecpov. III 9. 2, II. 9. And i 
Probl. XX. 5, the same principle is applied to music: dua ri #dcov ax 
adovray doa av mpoemurrapevor Tuyxavant Ter pehay 7} oy py) ériavarras 5. ea 
A ore yO0 TO wavOavew; rovrov dé alrioy Gre To wey NapBavew THy éemieTHpyY, TO 
d€ yppr Oa Kal avayvepicerw eoriv. 

Twining in his note on Poet. Iv 4 (note 22, p. 186 seq.) in me 
and illustrating this doctrine of Aristotle, remarks that ‘he does r 
how any éformation can be said to be acquired by the spectator 
listener) from the mere identyfication of two objects, the infe 
‘this is that’. And this remark is true if this were all tl 
means by his doctrine. The mere identification of an obje <e 
with one already known conveys no #ew knowledge, w IS 
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TiKY, Kal TaV O av ED MEMtLNUEVOY 7}, KAV 7 [An HOU AUTO 
TO Memiunpévov* ov yap éxt TovTw yaipe, dda 
ovdrAoyiopes eat STL TOUTO Eéxelvo, WwaTE pavOavey 
247t oupPaiver. Kal at wepimeTera Kal TO Tapa puLKpoV 
cwCerOa éx Tay Kwiivev mavTa yap Oavpacra 


the notion of earning. But what seems to be Aristotle’s real meaning is 
(as I have expressed it above) that by the comparison of the representa- 
tion with the original, whether it be a picture, or a trait of character in 
a tragedy, or a metaphor, you /earz something wew in this respect; that 
the representation, in proportion to its accuracy and finish (the number 
of defai/s introduced), enables you to discover or observe by the com- 
parison something new in the object which you had never observed 
before: and this is the ‘inference’ from the resemblance, which the 
guA\oyiopos, here and in the Poetics, is intended to express. On the love 
of imitation, and the pleasure derived from the imitation of objects in 
themselves disagreeable, Schrader quotes de Part. Anim. I 5, } 45, a 5- 
[kat yap Gy ety drowov ef tas pe elxdvas aitdv Oewpoiyres yaipopev ore Ty 
Snptoupyj}oacay réxvnv ovrGewporper, olov THY ypacpexiyy i} TH mar eKny, 
airay be trav huge: ouvveorarory ju) paddov ayar@pev Hy Gewpiay, 
ye Tas alrias xadopay, d10 Bei ux Ovo yepaivew maidixas Thy wepi Tay dtiporépay 
(ao ériokeyey. | 
§ 24. From the love of wonder arises the pleasure that we derive 
from (tragic) ‘catastrophes’ and ‘narrow escapes from danger’, which are 
all objects of wonder. Poet. XI init. éori dé wepimérera ev 7 eis TO evavrioy 
TaY mpaTropevay peTaohy,...kai TovTO O€...kaTa TO eikos 7 avayxaiov. The 
term mepuréreca therefore expresses merely the ‘sudden change or revolu- 
tion of fortune’ of the actors in the drama; the later appellation xara- 
atpody (Polybius) conveys the same notion of ‘revolution’ (arpody), with 
the additional annotation of a ‘downward’ tendency (xara) or downfall, to 
degradation or ruin. 
mapa ptxpov| ‘The preposition, which in this and similar phrases, mapa. 
Bpayt, wap’ GAcyov, map’ ovdev (dye, riderOat, yyeioOa), is usually translated. 
in English by ‘within’, ‘within a little of’, ‘ within an ace or an inch.of’, in 
reality implies comparison; two things when set ‘side by side’ being 
more easily compared together. (Rhet. 11 23. 30, wap’ adAnAa cavepa... 
paddopr, III 2. 9, dca ro wapahAnha ra evavria padiora paiverOar, 1b. 9. 8, 11. 9, 
17.3.) The comparison in these phrases is expressed in terms of 
quantity, ‘about as much as, amounting to’; and so wapa.psxpoy becomes 
Rei about, closely approaching to, or within a little of’. A few 
: s of a se eae ega idiom. are given in Jelf’s Gr. Gr. § 637 on 
Il. 1, p. 301, [Kuhner’s Ausfiihrliche Grammatik, § 440, Vol. 11, 
Gr. Gr. 588 % who does not Aanaere st pis 
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25 TavUTa. Kal émel TO KaTa diow ni0v, va 
o€ KaTa (pucw aNAHAOLs éoriv, ‘WavTa Ta 
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26 Tapa KoNowwv, kal doa ada TolavTa. Emel dé 7 






















§ 25. «al...ra ovyyeri 8é] Note onI 1.11, p.20. ovyyevy are thing s th 
belong to the same yevos or family, congeners of all kinds, ‘all thing 
to and resembling one another’: the evyyerj, besides the examples gi 
directly, man, horse, youth, are also indirectly illustrated by the th 
mentioned in the proverbs: : they are ‘class fellows’, any thing of 
same 4zad with another. All that is natural is pleasurable—by the defi- 
nition—things belonging to the same class have a natural conn mi 
(‘xara dvow inter se esse dicit quod eiusdem naturae pacticiges sint,’ \ 
—therefore all ouyyery are ydea; but only ‘for the most part’, not alwz 
for sometimes ‘a man’s greatest foes are those of his own OBS SS > and 
‘two of a trade can never agree’; kepapeds Kepajet KoTEeet Kal TEKTOME * 
Hes, Cp. et D. 25. The two sides are given, Eth, Nic. VIII 2 init, 

ndé Acca réepre| Crabbed age and youth cannot live together. 
Hence jAuct@rns is ‘a companion and friend’, as Arist. Nub, 1006," The 
Schol. on Plat. Phaedrus 240 C, Aika yap cai 6 madads Aéyos rere ee 
huxa, gives the remainder of the line, nue HAKa TépTre, yepov dé re répi e 
yepovra,. The proverb occurs again in Plato, Gorg. 510 B, Symp. 195 P 
Lys. 214 A, and is alluded to Rep. I 329 A, woAAdaus yap cuvepxyduebd rt 
eig Tav’To mapanAnolay AtKkiav Exovres, diavadlovres Thy mahaav trapoplav. 
Eth, Nic. vit 14, 1161 & 35; peya b€ mpos quidiav...7o Kad HAcKiav® ME y yap 
Arka, Kai of cuvAGers eraipo. Eth. Eudem. Vil 2, 1238 a4 34, where ano- 
ther of these proverbs of association is quoted from Eur. Belleroph. I : 
VIII (Dind.) cax@ xaxds re auvrérnxer ydovais, Cic, de Senect, c, 3. Ast 
and Stallbaum’s notes, ad //. ce. 

as aici TOY Gpoior] ayet Oeds ws TOY Opoioy, Hom. Od. p' (XVII) 218, Eth, aN 
VIII 2, init, 1X 3, 1165.4 17, Eth, Eud. Vil 1, 1235 @ 7, Magn, Mor a 
1208 6 10, Theophrastus Tept chihomornpias, ult, kai aknOes €or Tb “a 
pias, TO Opoioy Wpds TO. opoioy mopever Out. 
éyva be Onp dijpa] Eth, Eud. u.s., éyvo d¢ hap re bapa kai AvKO 

KoAowws mapa kokoov] Birds of a feather flock together. Eth 
U.S. Kal yap: Kohows mapa Kohowv. Magn, Mor. Il 11, 1208 6 94 
KoAowws Tapa KoAowy ifavec (* perch together’), Eth. N. vill 9, He Sig 

Id. IX 31, rerti& pev réerrry: ides, pippaxs 6€ pippak, ipnxes 8 tp oat 
charmus, apud Diog. Laert. 111 1. 16 (quoted by Colt rap a : 
cuvi KdA\corov elwew cbaiverat, kai Bovs Boi, bvos 8 ove | ov (e 
Gaisford ; Mullach, Fragm. Phil. Gr. p. 142; ts b€ Ony vi, Covet D 
bs 8 vl. Three of these proverbs are illustrated by Erasmus, 4 
1642—44. 

§ 26. Next from the principle of the ‘fondness of like fe 
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duowov Kal TO auyyeves Ov EavT@ adrav, padioTa 0 


deduced the universality of ‘self-love’, ro djoov cal Td ovyyeves 1OU €avT@ 
stands for ra duoia cal ra ovyyevy dea a\dnAois Gravra; ‘since all things 
that are like and akin (closely related) are agreeable to one another, and 
a man stands in the highest degree in this relation to himself, (rovro me- 
movdev, ‘suffers this’, has this affection, i, e. relation to...) all men must be 
more or less fond of self (self-lovers); because all such relations (opowrns 
and cvyyevera) belong to him (vmapxee avr@), most of all to himself’; i, e. he 
stands in these relations more nearly to himself than to any thing or any 
body else. In the discussion of rd idavrov, the subject of Eth. Nic. 1x 8, 
two kinds of self-love are distinguished ; the one low and vulgar, charac- 
teristic of the wodAoi, which consists in ro €avrois dwovewew rd mAciov ev 
xpypact Kal tiwais ral dovais rais c@patixais...rovr@v yap of moAdol dpe- 
yorra...ol 89 wepi ratra mAcoverrar yapif{ovrac rais émtOvpiats kai GAws roig 
maGeot Kai T@ Gdoy THs Wuyxijs—d.0 Kal 7 Mpoonyopia yeyernra: aro Tou moA- 
hov davdov dvros, 1168 6 16, seq.; and it has therefore got a ‘bad name’: 
but ro @iAavror in its true sense, when this desire of superiority over others, 
and consequent preference of self—this grasping spirit, meoveéia, in a 
good sense—mianifests itself in a desire to excel them in honour and 
virtue, then becomes praiseworthy and right. ev mace oy) Tos émawerois 
6 orovdaios taiverat €avT@ Tov kako mA€ov véepwv. ovTw pev ody chidavTov 
elvat Sei kabarep cipnras’ as 8 of woddoi, ov xp), 1169 a 35. Comp. Pol. II 5, 
1263 b2, ro d€ hidavrov elvar Weyerat Sixaiws’ ovk Ear b€ rovro ro dideiv 
éavTov, adda ro paddov i} Get pireiv, kadanep kal tov dthoxpyparov, émet 
Pirover ye wavres os eimeiv Exactov Tay Toovray. So we say ‘fond of mo- 
ney’ or anything else, meaning ‘over-fond’ of it. The natural fondness is 
in all cases to be distinguished from the vicious over-fondness. 

This love of self will naturally be extended to all that imnrnediately 
belongs to, or is closely connected with, oneself, ra adrav, as our ‘ words’ 
and ‘works’, Adyor all that we ‘ say’—and, as we should now add in this 
our ‘reading age’, ‘read and write all our talk, studies, habits of 
thought, theories, arguments and such like, everything in which z#fellect 
is expressed ; and épya, all that we do, or produce, all our actions and 
works; in which latter is included the propagation of children, auvTap ‘yap 
€pya ta texva. Comp. Plat. Rep.t 330 C, gomep yap of moral ta atray 
mowjpara Kal of matépes Tos maidas dyan@at TavTy Te dé Kal of ypnwatiodpevor 
rept ra xpypara orovddfovew as épyov éavray, kal ov Kata thy xpelav domep 
of GAXow. blprcenesal nficeiteec tr our own “works’ is assigned in Eth. 

. e ne pa at io | more affection for 
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ards mpos éavtov ExarTos ToUTO mémovbev, dvayKn 
TWAaAVTAS gpidavTous eivat 4) pfaAXov H HTTOV" mavTa 
yap Ta Tola’Ta UmapyxEL Tpos avTOY padioTa. E€7rEL 
d€ PidavTol waves, Kal Ta avTw@Y avayKn 1OdEa Elva 
TaoW, olov Epya Kai oyous. 610 Kal dioKoAaKes 
ws él TO ToNU Kal Piiepacral Kal diroTimot Kai 
piroTeKvors av’tav yap épya Ta Texva. Kal Ta 
é\Nury EwtTEeNeiv HOU" avTwY yap Epryoy Hon yiryveTat. 
27 Kal érel TO apxew idieTov, Kal TO Godoy Soxely Elva 








or work that is the foundation of their liking for flattery, for the love of 
others, and for honour, the external tokens of respect—all of which are 
recognitions of their merit in word or deed in some shape or other, and 
evidence of respect, admiration, and regard; from the flatterer a mere 
pretence, with the others a reality. It is also the explanation of the 
parental affection, children being in a special and peculiar sense a man’s 
own work. 

And this accounts also for the pleasure which we find in supplying 
a defect, or bringing anything to a state of perfection (see on § 22), 
‘because zow (by this time, not before, 74y) the work becomes our own’; 
the perfection of it is due to ourselves, and we get the credit of the whole, 
Victorius remarks upon this, that the difference between this form of 
pleasure and that which is expressed in the same words in § 22, lies in 
the difference of the source of the pleasure and the motive of the action 
in either case. In the former the motive is benevolent, and the pleasure 
is that of doing good to others; here the motive is selfish, and the 
pleasure that of gratifying oneself. 

§ 27. éwel rd dpyew Woioror| ‘ut res plana certaque ponitur’. Victorius, 
However, it may most readily be deduced from the innate love of power, 
already indicated in §§ 14, 22,g.v. To this natural impulse or emotion 
is traced the pleasure that is derived from ‘wisdom’, or the reputation of 
it—this is not the same as the pleasure of learning or acquiring know- 
ledge, but that of possessing and exercising it, or the influence which the 
reputation of it carries with it—Now ‘wisdom’ may be understood in two” ) 
senses; ‘practical wisdom’, gpdvnars, rd bpoveiv, which is pleasant ta 
possess and exercise because it implies power, in the shape of influence - 
over the actions of others; and ‘speculative wisdom’, copia, which gra ans sof 
our love of wonder, § 21, because it brings with it the knowledge of al 
sorts of things that are interesting and curious (and therefore ir cts ¢ 
wonder), One would have supposed that the love of taxing; censuring, 01 
finding fault with our neighbours and friends, émripay, is dirs ra ce: 
to the pleasure of exercising power so frequently noticed before. 
however an intermediate step is introduced between the feeli ing ral 
real origin, This is the love of honour. Censuring and findin; 
plies an advantageous contrast between ourselves and lose ; Ww 


thus ‘tax’, a superiority in judgment or virtue, which gives us thy 
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ef 3 e ~ , t a a 

iv avTos avToU Tuyxave: BeATIOTOS wy. 

find fault; and the honour we all love is reflected upon ourselves by 
the contrast. But the pleasure lies ultimately not in the honour itself, 
but in the superiority that respect and the outward signs of it indicate. 

MS A* here adds «ai ro dpyew after 780 efva, adopted by Spengel. It 
would mean of course the general exercise of authority, an extension of 
the special émiripay, and analogous to it, as manifested in various modes 
of punishment or correction by word and deed. And herein would lie 
the distinction. The private citizen can only find fault (viz. with his 
tongue); the ruler can inflict actual penalties, personal or pecuniary. 

§ 28. There is pleasure again in ‘dwelling upon’, lingering in (passing 
one’s time in, diarpiSew) any pursuit or occupation in which one is ‘at 
one’s very best’. dé:arpiSew is by a similar metaphor applied to dwelling 
on, brooding over, nursing, the prospect of vengeance, II 2.2. This same 
topic is also applied to ‘good’, I 6.29; the difference being in the ‘ends’ 
or motives severally proposed, which stimulate the action in each; in the 
one it is success, a form of good ; in the other, pleasure; the skill or 
degree of excellence shewn in the exercise of any faculty, bodily or 
mental, i is the same in both. To dwell on that in which our superiority 
is shewn is of course pleasant, by the preceding rule. Problem XVII 6, 
quoted by Gaisford, raises the question suggested by this topic, The 
solution which corresponds to the explanation here given, is the second : 
i) Ore év ols olerat Exagtos kpatiorevew Tatra mpoapeirat, o de alpeira: Kal ei 
Tour émeifera (here follows the quotation from Euripides ; and itis added,) 
ére8 ay twee €£ apyis €hovra, Kav ois dy ouveBic dow, ode xpivew Suvavrat 
ra BeArio’ duepOaprat yap 7 Sidvoa Sid chavdas mpoapéoers : that is, men in 
these cases choose a lower kind of pursuit instead of a higher, in con- 
sequence of a depravation of judgment arising from the familiarity created 
by constant exercise of those practices in which their special skill lies. ) 

avrés avrov BéArworos| Matth. Gr. Gr.§ 460. The superlative in these 
Sethe ot seems ee suberitated for the comparative, and to belong to the 
| lars nisuse coe en ernes which are found in our ows 
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29 omoiws S€ Kai érei 4 Taha Twv nOEwy Kai TaGa Pp. 4. 
dveots, Kai 06 yéAws TwY Nd€wY, avayKn Kai Ta yeAota 
nda eivat, Kai avOpwrous Kai Noyous Kai Epya> Stw- P. 137: 
prorat Se wepi yeAoiwv ywpis €v Tots TEpt TrOINTLKNS. 

qepi ev ouv noewv cipnoOw TavTa, Ta d€ AUTNP| 
éx Twv évavTiwy TovTOIs Pavepa. 
pages of the Gorgias a good deal more of the same passage has been 
incorporated in Callicles’ speech as prose. Of the attempted restorations 
of this I have given an account in Note A, Appendix to Zvanslation of 
Gorgias, p.134- [On p. 64 the lines here quoted are translated as follows: 
‘Each shines in that, 40 that end presses forward, Devotes to that the better 
part o the day, Wherein he chances to surpass himself.’ 

§ 29. rev 48wv] Note on I 11.4.—dveors, ‘relaxation’, metaphor from 
unscrewing and thereby relaxing the strings of the lyre, and so lowering 
the tone; and émiraois the opposite: émreivesey and anevas are hence 
extended to denote ‘intensification’ and ‘relaxation’ in general. See note 
on I 4.12, The undue propensity of people in general to the enjoyment 
of ‘the ridiculous’ is noticed in Eth. Nic. Iv 14, 1128 @ 13 (on evrpaweXia 
the mean in the use of the yeAotoy), émeroAalorras 8€ rou yeXotou, cai ray 
adeiorov yaipovrey TH wadia Kal TO ox@mrev paddov 7 Sei nr.A. The dis- 
cussion of ro yeAotov here referred to as existing in the Poetics, and again 
in Rhet. 111 18. 7, where we are told that the ‘kinds’ of it are enumerated, 
cannot possibly mean the passage which we actually find there inc. 5. 2, 
which is a mere definition. The subject was probably treated in the 
second book of the two of which the Poetics originally consisted'; and 
most likely formed part of the treatise on Comedy, which the author 
promises at the commencement of the sixth chapter of the extant work. 
Such are the opinions of Heitz, the latest writer on the question; Verlorene 
Schriften Arist. pp. 87—103. 

On the ‘ludicrous’, see Cicero de Orat. 11 58 seq. de ridiculo; Quint. 
Inst. Orat. vi 3. Demetr. wept épunvetas in the chapter—repi rov év rois 
mpaypace xapirev, ap. Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 111 298 seq. Bain, On the Emo- 
tions and Will, pp. 282—285; and Herbert Spencer, Essays &c., 2nd 
Series, Essay 111, The Physiology of Laughter. 

eipna6w| This is the first instance in the Rhetoric of the use of this 
most familiar Aristotelian form of expression (a verb in the third person 
of the imperative passive), which in some of his works occurs sometimes 
at the end of nearly every chapter. It expresses the completeness and 
sufficiency of any action or process, that a thing has been completely 
gone through and finished, and that that is sufficient, and no more need 
be said or done about it. Thus elpjoGa, ‘let so much have been said upon 
the subject’, means, let it suffice to have said so much, let this be con- 
sidered sufficient, and the subject closed; and let us now ‘have done 
with it’,and go on to something else. It is not peculiar to Aristotle. 
though very much more common in him than in other writers. It: 


1 The two lists of the Aristotelian writings differ. Diogenes v. 2’ 
rid. a; the Anonymus, ap. Buhle, Vol. 1 p. 63, réxvns worgrixgs, §. 
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for instance in Xenophon, Mem. Iv 2.19, dues be eipricOw por, ‘be satisfied 
with my saying so much’, let it suffice to have said so much: Plato, Phileb, 
57 C, eiprjc8a, ‘let it be said once for all’, and no more about it. Ib. 62, 
peGcioOwv, and Stallbaum’s note on Phsedr 278 B, reraiobe, ‘enough of this 
joking’, Ib, 250 C, xexapicOo, Theaet. 197 D, weroujcOw, Euthyd. 278 p, 
weraicOw viv, Rep. VIII 553 A, 562. A, IX 588 D, werAaodm. Thucyd. 1 71, 
wpicOw, ‘let this definition suffice’. Ar. Eth. Nic. 1 1 ult. redhpounacda, 
‘let so much suffice by way of preface’; Top. A 8, 103 4 1, and 13, 105 a 21, 
Simpicdw: ef passim. 

This notion of a completed, perfected, concluded, fixed and permanent, 
and sufficient action, belongs to the perfect tense in general, and appears, 
not only in the imperative of the passive, but also in the indicative, perfect 
and future (the paulo post futurum, on which see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 498). 
Of the indicative, instances are, Soph. Trach. 586, peynyavyrat rovpyor, 
Philoct. 1280, wéravpa, Eur. Hippol. 1457, cexaprépnra: tdwa, my powers 
of endurance are exhausted, the play is played out, all my endurance and 
sufferings are over, and this is the end: compare resovdaox yap, Rhet, 11 8.2; 
Aesch, Eum. 680, and Aesch, S.c, T. 1050, darerijnrat: (Paley’s notes on both 
passages), Fragm. Phryx (Fr. Aesch, 263), duameppovpnra Bios. Eur. 
Orest. 1203, and Phoen. 1019, eipyrat Xéyos. Plat. Phileb. 62 D, peOeivrat. 
Ar, Rhet. 1 14 ult. 11 5 ult. kai wepi pév oS_epar kali Oappadéwy eipyrat, ‘SO 
much for’, where the perf. ind. pass. in summing up at the end of the 
chapter, plainly differs only in form from the ordinary imperative. Zvroia 
Juit. Fuit [itume. 

Of the paulo post futurum a good instance occurs Theaet. 180 A, in 
the humorous description of the Heraclitean philosophers, ‘and if you 
look for an explanation of the meaning of the meaning of this, érépe 
werlnger kaos peTovopacper@, you will be instantly shot with (//¢. another 
phraselet, pnparim) another brand new word coined for the occasion’, i.e, 
you will have been shot already, as it were; almost before you know 
where you are, 

The observation on this use of the tense in Jelf’s Gr. Gr. § 399, obs. 1, 
is quite inadequate, and not quite correct: Matthiae, Gr. Gr. § 500, p.841, 
is somewhat more satisfactory. 


CHAP, XII. 


§ 1. Such are the motives and incentives that stimulate men to in- 
justice and wrong, which have been found to be so many varieties of ~ 
paged ied we next proceed to examine and classify, for the use of the 

nsic practitioner, the aga and characters At inane and 
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olwyTa duvaTov Eivat TO Tpayya mpax Onvar kal €av=— 
TOUS duvaror, elte av Nabeiv mpagzavres, j pa Aabov= 
Tes py Oovvat Sixny 7H Sovvat Mev d\n’ éXatTTw THY 


2 Cypiav Eivat TOU Képoous EavTois | WY KNOOVTaL: Tota — 


pev ovv dvvata aiverat Kal moia aduvvata, év Tors 
voTepov pnOnoeTa (Kowa yap TavTa TavTwY TwY 
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' a ’ , : Ld A Se ey = me 
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themselves, xal éavrots duvaréy; in other words, the moral possibility, 
when the act is done in such a way or under such circumstances as shall 
render it worth their while; such that the prejudice or injury sustained 
by the action or its consequences shall not outweigh the prospective 
benefit ; an act done in spite of these considerations may be regarded as 
morally ‘impossible’, 

eire dv (otwvra:) \abeiv mpdéavres] ‘whether, that is, the intended wrong- 
doers think the crime will never be detected at all; or be detected, but 
remain unpunished; or if it be punished, that the loss or injury so 
sustained will be less than the gain resulting from it to themselves’. 

§ 2. évrois torepov] The subject of * general probability and impro- 
bability’ shall be considered hereafter, that is, in 11 19, where the duvaray — 
and ddvvarev (one of the four xowoi rorot) are analysed. This is expressed — 
by the cota yap ravra mavrwyv rev Acywy of the parenthesis: ‘because they 
are common to all kinds of speeches’, (viz, the three kinds of Rhetoric, 
which is here taken as the basis of their xoworns, elsewhere it is their 
opposition to the ei3n, see Introd. on Térot, p- 128), ‘therefore they shall be - 
considered hereafter’, viz. with the rest in 11 19. We now proceed to the 
subject of the special or moral probability, which affects would-be wrong- — 
doers themselves (avrol & otovra: Suvaroi efva...), and under the —s 
stances of any particular case. 

The first class of persons that rely on this kind of possibility, in the 
sense of a possible exemption from punishment if they do wrong, are able 
speakers and men of action-—the one capable of defending themselve: 2s 
against attack with their tongues by plausible argument, the other of 
carrying through the business or transaction in the best and completest 
way, so as to secure all possible advantage; and men already practised j 
many forensic contests—and so with acquired experience of the resour 
available for defence against an accuser in a court of justice 5 an 1 
with many friends, having an extensive or influential connexion 
befriended,—these will be well helped; and the wealthy—who ¢ 
an accuser or antagonist, and corrupt the judges. 

§ 3. The possibility of doing wrong with impunity is g 
the parties themselves answer to any of the foregoing desc: 
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if not, (in the next degree), when they have friends, or servants and follow- 
ers, or associates of these kinds; for these circumstances and capacities 
make it possible for them (did, the cause, the power is due to these) to da 
the things (this applies specially to the mpaxrixot), and to escape either 
detection or punishment. 

§ 4. Again, the possibility is increased, the attempt becomes easier, 
if they are friends either of the objects of the wrong, those whom they 
propose to injure, or of the judges who would have to try the case if 
brought before them: for friends are off their guard (//¢, unguarded), and 
thereby particularly exposed to injury and wrong, and moreover are in- 
clined to come to terms or to be reconciled without ‘prosecuting’ the 
case, or bringing it before a court of justice; and judges are ready to 
oblige their friends, and either let them off altogether, or inflict a very 
slight penalty (so fair and upright were the Athenian dicasts), 

ol...dbikot adbvAaxrot «.7.A.] This sounds very atrocious, and certainly 
has a highly immoral appearance on the face of it. But we are to 
recollect that the author told us in his apology for Rhetoric in the preface 
that such suggestions are to be regarded only as exemplifications of the 
theory of the art, which argues each side of every question indifferently 
without regard to moral considerations: but in fractfice, though the 
rhetorician as such caw employ immoral arguments, no Aovest rhetorician 
would have recourse to them. Rhetoric does not profess to teach virtue ; 
that must be learned a/iunde. This is Arésfotle’s view of the matter: the 
Sophists, who, as we are expressly told, identified the study of Rhetoric 
with a general, political education, had no such excuse or justification 
for the immoralities of ¢/e¢r Rhetoric, which they inculcated without alloy, 

mpockaraAarrovra] ‘kai mpos, e¢ praeterea, pessime vulgo mpoo- 
kara\\drrovra’. Gaisford. Bekker and Spengel retain the vulgate, to 
which there is no possible objection. xaradd\arreo@a alone, it is true, 
conveys all that is mecessary to the sense, the reconciliation namely; but 
mpos is very often added to a verb, simple or compound, to express 
‘direction’ to an object, as mpocevreiveww mAnyas, Dem. c. Mid. 528. 25; 
mporevOdvew, Ar. Pol. vir (v1) 8, 1322 4 9; and particularly with verbs 


rape 














eeeseeics: or cee ceiaien, as mporywpeiv Thuc. I 103, IV 71, 
rpordyer Oa, ‘to bring over to one, to conciliate’, 
rete raydyecOa, Thuc. Ill 43, dwar mpood- 
bit” €xserncia, ols 8d dy 26 mpoocyerOas 
milia. So here the compound verb 
ent of the disputed points, and 

won over, which attends it. 
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émeEenOeiv, ot dé xpiral _xapifovra ois a he? 
5 Wot, Kal 4. bAws dguaow 4 i) piKpots Gnjuodow. Aaé 
Tikol © cioly ot T° évayTiot Tots €yKA “t 
dofemns mept aixias kal 6 mevns Kal 'siexpit m 
motxeias. Kal Ta Niav év havepw@ Kai év dpb 
1 6 infra cum libris. [6] Spengel. 
§ 5. Persons likely to escape detection are those whose pe uae id 
moral or mental character is opposite (this is the ‘opposition’ c 
trariety’, the extremes under the same genus, as black and ins 
colour, bitter and sweet in taste, hot and cold in touch or fling ‘ot 
such like) to that which the charge necessarily implies; as when a man o} 
feeble bodily frame. is charged with ‘assault and battery’, or a poor a 
ugly man with adultery. 
The doOerjs charged with aixia was a stock example of the r 
ro eixos in the early rhetorical treatises. This réwos was the s 
Corax's réyvy, Rhet. 1 24. 11; and the case of the ‘ weak man’ is q 
by Aristotle as one of the examples there used. The applets oe 
argument of ‘probability’ to the treatment of it, shewing how I 
rdvayria ov\Xoyitera, is there illustrated. It appears again in Rhe 
Alex. 36 (37). 6, and Pl. Phaedrus 273 B, as an extract from Tisias 
where the roros of ro eixos is represented as somewhat differently tre ted. 
Victorius cites Quint. V 10, 26, speaking of the same mode of inference ; 
the probability namely of the conformity of a man’s actions to his bod as 
condition and ordinary character. These are ‘ personal’ topics oh 
ment, argumenta a persona, § 23, inferences from personal conditic 
qualities, habits, employed to determine the probability of a ce etal 
action, as proceeding from Azw: one of these is, Aaditus corporis: a 
enim freguenter in argumentum species libidinis, robur potulantions Ba 
contraria in diversum—the two cases given by Aristotle. 
o mévns kal 6 aicaypos, the definite article marking the genus, ¢he r nem. m.- 
ber of a certain class. See note on I 7.13 ei uy) Hv 6 mpakor, p. 130 
this and the next topic there is a change from persons to cnet wl ch 
are resumed as the objects of analysis in § 32. 


kal ra Niav €v havep@| ‘And things, i. e, acts, that are excessively ¢ con- 


ne my 


spicuous, open to observation and under people’s eyes’. ra ev 4 Hots, 
$ things i in sight’, gui sautent aux yeux. Polit. vil (V1) 4, 1319 6 18, ¢ srlyor 
pev yap mwovnpoy wapopara, moAd de yevopevoy ev ddOahpois padrin = 
Such glaring acts are not guarded against iapebharea here occurs 1] f. 
ferent sense to aq@iAakros didot in S 4: that is ‘unguarded’, from guks 
recOat, the direct passive; this is ‘not guarded agains?’, the passiv 
(the middle) @uAarreo@ai re ‘to guard oneself against anything’, c 
§§ 6 and 21), no precautions are taken to prevent them, ‘h sts 
would suppose that any one was likely to attempt them’, Su Dp] 
plete the sense rw’ ay woujrat avta, OF émtyetpyoa avrois. Thi sis 
to the original topic of @ dvvavrat mpdrrew ‘ possible actic > 
dbavep@ are therefore acfs which are likely ‘to be cones 

‘to escape detection’, Aa@yrixdé from the preceding cl 
some sort parenthetical, 
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§ 6. And acts again which are of such a magnitude (rnAccatdra) and 
of such a kind as no one (else) would ever think of doing (supply mo«- 
gee); for these too (like the preceding) are not guarded against, (viz. novel 
and audacious attempts and enterprises which people are unprepared for, 
and which therefore take them by surprise): for it is only against custom- 
ary offences, just like sicknesses, that people are on their guard; against 
diseases hitherto unknown, (which no one has ever yet had,) no one ever 
takes precautions, dpjpocrynpa, dppwortia, appworeiy properly denote ‘want 
of strength’, bodily weakness, and hence any infirmity, such as sickness. 
Hence Thucydides applies it, 111 15, to want of strength of will, or of 
inclination, dppworia rod orparevew; and VII 47, to weakness of mind; the 
mental prostration or despondency which prevailed amongst the Athenian 
troops before Syracuse: and again in VIII 83, to Tissaphernes’ weakness 
of will or inclination, as shewn in his ‘remissness’ or ‘ disinclination’ to 
supply pay to the crews of the Peloponnesian vessels; which Arnold well _ 
expresses by ‘he was sick of it’. In Plat. Rep. II 359 B it represents 
nothing more than the defect or weakness of a faculty. In Xenophon the 
three words usually denote some form of disease or sickness: Demosth, 
Ol, Il p. 24. 5, dowep yap év rois cdpacw judy, ews wer Gv eppwpevos 7 Tes, 
ovdev émarOaverat trav xa Exacta cabpav, éray S€ appadotypa re oupBy, 
Tavra kwveirat, Kav piyypa Kav orpéppa Kay Go Te THY UTapxovT@Y aabpoy 7, 
any disease or other imperfection and unsoundness of body, including 
fractures, sprains, &c. 

§ 7. Kal ols pndeis ¢yOpos 7 wodXoi] is a return to the original construc- 
tion of § 3. Supply otovra: dbipac@a mparrew x.r.A, or simply olovrat dUva- 
Oa adietv. And also those (are disposed to do wrong, or think they 
can do it undetected or with impunity) who have no enemy at all ora 
great many: the former think they will escape undetected because there 
is no one (no enemy) to take precautions against them (and their 
attempts); the latter pass undiscovered, because they are not likely (ay) 
to ros sieRectse of Serene people when they are on their guard against 
them (as enemies), 6uc OE es abeagteimgeas ilar Got he 
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§ 8. And those again who have any means of connate ither of 
themselves, or of the goods they have stolen,) or any ‘mode’ (ote ch ae A 
it, so that it shall not be recognised, Victorius, or more ny 
contrivance or device’) or any place (of refuge for ‘themselves, or toi a 
ing away the stolen property) or are of an inventive soe or hi habi 
of mind’, (suggestive of rpoma in the second sense, and pyyavai), 

Victorius confines the whole of this topic to the one crime of ro 
de furibus ac datronibus ; and interprets xpuyis qui i possunt guae su 
nullo negotio occulere; rpowos guibus modus viague facilis est ‘lla i 
tandi, Quod aut figuram aut colorem variare possint; aut artificio den 
gue suo aliguo modo facere ne ipsa agnoscantur. 1 should eg 
it the wider sense of contrivances, devices of all kinds, tricks, ai S, 
any ‘ways’ or ‘modes’ of getting out of a scrape, and escaping th co a 
sequences of a criminal act. In Plat. Phileb. 16, it has a senipa’ nila 
sense, €f Tis Tporos éoTw Kai pnyarvy. Lastly, confining d:adeors to the e 
subject, he translates it vendere, as we say to dispose of a thing; a 
‘buabeow enim hic alienationem valere arbitror, and quoting, in support of 
the interpretation, Plut. Solon, p. 91 E, rév 8€ yevouévar dudbeow 1 as £e~ 
vous €Aalou povov édwxev’ GAda be eSdyew éxédvoev. Demosth. Olyn 2 
Pp. 22, ov do” dy mopiowaw ovtws Gras dv divwvra rabr’ exovres duabeoOar. 
Tsocr. Paneg. § 42, ra pev Srrov yp?) didbeoOa Ta 8 broader veya Nis * 
word in this sense implies ‘distribution’, and so, ‘ disposing or § out 
for sale.” Similarly ib: § 9, rois Sika ev diaber Oa ‘to set out, or f 
in words’; and several of the best authors use it of cdispoalual a 
variety of different things, property, one’s own person, a daughter, g ood: 
for sale). 

It seems to me preferable to extend the meaning, as in the other ¢ 
beyond the mere ‘ disposal’ of stolen goods, to avy disposition or f 
mind, which is at all events the usual meaning of diddeots. And there is 
this further reason for rejecting Victorius’ limitation of the ied hat i 
it is adopted no difference whatsoever is left between xpvyrs <a TO: 
here and afterwards in §§ 33, 34. 

kai ols, eay yevnrat (nuia x.r.A.) And those who, if they don’t esca 
detection, have the means of getting rid of (///. pushing off) the tria EE 
gether, or postponing it, or of bribing the judges. And those who, 
a penalty be actually imposed have the means of getting rid of Be 
ment of it, or postponing it for a long time, or who from pove rt} y ha 
nothing to ‘lose: (in the last clause the relative ofs, which is co nv 
with «i ris, must be supposed to take that form when joined with 

§ 9. Another class of cases in which men are disposed to 
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and think wrong deeds possible, is where the profit likely to accrue is 
evident, or certain (patent to all, free from all doubt or obscurity), or 
great, or immediate; and the penalties to which they are liable small, 
or obscure and uncertain (not such as to attract attention, and so deter 
from the intended wrong; gwae obscurae admodum et caecae sunt ut 
perspict negueant: Victorius), or remote. 

. Or again, where no possible punishment is equal to the prospective 
benefit; as is supposed (doxei) to be the case with absolute sovereignty or 
tyranny. On rupavvis, and the distinction between it and povapyia, see 
note on I 8.4 and 5, p. 155. 

§ 10. ‘And cases in which the offence, and the profit or result of it, is 
a substantial, solid gain, and the penalty mere disgrace’,—Ayppara refers 
perhaps to pecuniary gain (ducrum). 

‘And the reverse; where the (legal) crime tends to any kind of praise 
(is directed to, as its meed or reward; i.e. where what is a crime in ove 
point of view, is likely to meet with /razse in_another), as, for instance, if 
the crime was accompanied by vengeance for father or mother, as it was 
in Zeno’s case; whilst the penalties are all directed against a man’s purse 
or person, as fine, imprisonment, banishment, or anything else of the 
same kind (not affecting his character or reputation); for both circum- 
stances and both dispositions may be motives to wrong acts, only not 
in the same persons and the same characters’, 

Men of different characters are influenced by different motives in the 
commission of crime. Some care more for honour and glory and reputa- 
tion than for their money and personal ease and comfort, and these, like 
Zeno, will be ready to commit what may be construed as a crime and 
render them liable to punishment, provided it be attended with some- 
thing which leads to praise: the others, who value their personal well- 
being more than their good name, will be induced rather to do wrong acts 
which lead to substantial gain, and affect only their reputation. The one 
are virtuous, though they err; the others, sordid, mean, and vicious. 

Of Zeno’s case, here referred to, nothing is known, and we are reduced 
to conjecture. Of pagPabah tte nown SAT svat of Citium, the 
a Ra Stole 3 ei ' whose death eee one Fast. 
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here meant, Of this Zeno we learn from Plutarch, Diogenes 
and Diodorus (see the reff. in Brandis’ Art. in Smith’s Dict. 2 t 
he joined in an attempt to rid his native country of her tyes and if the 
attempt was successful (of which we are not informed) and the I 
slain, Zeno may fossibly have mixed personal considerations with his” 
public and patriotic motives, just as Harmodius and Adages did, as 
Aristotle tells us in the Politics (vit (v) 10), in their attack uy 
Athenian tyrant. Only it seems unlikely that if this were the t oe 
planation of the allusion that Aristotle would have spoken of tyrannicide 
as an ddixnua, a ‘wrong’, either legal or moral: and besides this t 
itself, as well as the attendant circumstance, would have been r 
praiseworthy. 
mAnv] ‘only’, an exception or reservation; see note on I 1.14, p. 26 nee, , 
§ 11. ‘And those who have often in previous attempts escaped ei 
detection or punishment. And, on the other hand, those who eg fen. 
failed in their attempts’ (the opposite to the last); “because there is a class A 
of people who in such matters as these, as well as in actual fightin a , are 
inclined (have a disposition) to renew the fight’, ofos for olov pele due to 
Victorius zz addendis. Victorius quotes in illustration of this pugnacic 
character, Problem XVIII 2, de Sophistis, kal yap viavres Oud Bie 
mpoayovrat wahAov €piten" ana HTTAPEVOL GS dvapayoupevor. . 
§ 12, xal ols] is no doubt masc., as it is through the whole series’ 
these topics, and in accordance with of yap dxpareis rowbrot that fi olloy 
Otherwise it would be more napasaly and conveniently translated in 
and the following section as neuter, ‘in all cases where’... 
‘And all those who have the pleasure (consequent on their a 
immediately, and the pain comes afterwards; or the profit at o - m1 
the penalty later: because this suits the character of the dspocel 
devoid of self-control, and this vice extends (beyond mere f 
every object of man’s aims and aspirations’, to profit as well as plea: 
And therefore wherever there is immediate pleasure or octal = 
subsequent pain or loss, the dxpareis whose character is to bet empt 
present pleasure and profit, though at the expense of future p 
are naturally i in all such cases prone to wrong-doing,. What i sh 
of dxpatjs and dxpacia is confirmed by Eth. Nic. vir 2, io 
A€yovrat Kal Oupod kal riyfjs kal xéjdovs, though, as the ) 
this is only a popular way of speaking (and therefore suited to. 
and in VII 6, 1147 & 31, seq. we are told that these are not a 
dxpagia proper being wepi ras TwpariKas dohades, limited ta 0 | oe: 
class of objects as dkoAagia; and 6 ray re ydéov didkav ras th 
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Toy AuTnpar dev-yor, melvys kal bivns kal adéas kai \uyous Kal mavrev ray 
mepi adi kai yeictv, mapa riy mpoaipert Kal tiv duavoray, dxparis heyerat, 

§ 13. ‘And also the opposite characters to these are equally prone to 
wrong-doing in cases where the pain or loss is for the moment (#dy), and 
the pleasure and profit later and more lasting: for this is the character of 
the éyxpareis, those that have acquired the habit of self-control, and of the 
wiser sort (men of more practical wisdom, @pdvycts), who pursue them in 
this order’. 

§ 14. ‘And those whose actions may possibly be thought to be due 
to chance, or to necessity, or to nature, or to habit, and who in general 
may be thought to have been guilty of error rather than of crime’. There 
is a variation here in the classification of these impelling causes of action 
from that laid down in c. 10.7, 8, which is singular even in a rhetorical 
treatise, considering that they stand so near together. In the former 
there are three (of the seven) which are independent of ourselves and our 
own will, (t) rvyq, and dvdyxn subdivided into (2) Bia and (3) @veis. %os in 
the other list is classed with the voluntary sources of action, where we are 
ourselves the causes of them. Here €@os is referred to the other class, 
doubtless because habit when confirmed becomes a ‘second nature’, and 
action from habit is so far involuntary, Rhet. 111.3, and de Memoria, 
C. 2, puars On To eOos. 

duaprecv and ddieiv] refers to the well-known threefold gradation of 
wrong or criminality, aie accidental injury, (2) dudpryua, a mistake 
or error arising from ignorance of the circumstances of the case (Eth. N, 

an in W ee she. re deliberate purpose, 
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law , legal justice, 9 deter but 7d xabddov, Ib. V 27, 6 py dxpsBodixaos emt 
TO Xeipor, aan éharrarixos, 1138. 1. Soph. Oed. Col. 1127 (Oedipus), émei 
To y etceBei povos map vpiv eipov dvOparev éyod kal rodmexés, milde 
gesinnung, humanitét, gegeniiber starrem recht, Schneidewin ad loc, 
Soph. Fragm. Inc. 699 (709, Dind.) Saipova, bs ovre rdmetxés obTe.tHv Yap 
oidev, povny & éorep€e ryv andds Gixny. 
‘ Any deficiency which a man feels may incline him to commit wrong 
—for the purpose of supplying it. Such deficiency is of two kinds; either 
deficiency in what is. necessary, as poverty, or in some excess, as wealth’, 
Rich men often feel a craving for something over and above their wealth, 
something superfluous, as power, honour, license. Thuc. I! 45. 4 reads 
like a commentary on this topic, dA’ 7 peév wevia dvayey tiv roApay mapexou- 
ca, 7 8 eovcia UBpec thy wheovetiay Kai dpovnpars ‘ great resources and the 
consequent license breed the grasping spirit (their natural progeny, rq) 
by insolence and pride’, Comp. also Pol. 11 7, quoted in § 17. 
§ 16. ‘And those in excessively high and in excessively low repute, 
the one as altogether unlikely, the other as no more likely than before, to 
incur the imputation of crime’. The first rely upon their character, either 
for the success of their attempt, which will put their victims off their \ 
guard, or for impunity by escaping suspicion; the second, having no 
character to lose, are emboldened by this to make new attempts, by 
which they may gain and cannot lose, because they cannot be in a worse 
position in the eyes of the world than they are already. 
§17. ‘Such are the dispositions which lead men to attempt wrong’. — 
We now turn to the characters and dispositions, qualities and circum- 
stances which most expose men to wrong ; these are as follows : 
§ 18. ‘First, people that have what we want, either in respect 1 
necessity or excess (superfluity), or of sensual enjoyment, whether reme 
or near; for the acquisition of the one is speedy, the vengeance of 
other tardy: as when we Greeks spoil the Carthaginians’, ‘We Gree 
are Pirates, Comp. Pol, 11 7, 1267 @ 2, ov povoy 8 of dvépamot bia rai 
caia adixotow,...dAha nal drws yalpwor cai wy) emOupoce (this is he 
after superfluities out of mere wantonness of ' appetite). ..ov Tour buat 
povov, d\Aa kal dy émbupoiey va xalpwot tais dvev huey Hovais, 
dixos tov tpwwv ro’rwy; «.7.A. The difference of the two. last of the 
in this, that the one is the desire caused by the painful vas to sup 
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deficiency ; the other is a desire of pleasures which have no such painful 
craving attendant upon them, such are the pleasures of taste, learning, 
knowledge, and, in general, intellectual pleasures. The cure recommended 
for this vicious desire is philosophy, which may be obtained from within 
and & avrov, without any extraneous aid. It seems therefore that this 
division does not exactly coincide with that of the Rhetoric, though there 
is a strong resemblance between them. 

§ 19. ‘And those who are not inclined to caution or precaution, but 
are of a confiding temper; for they are all easy to take by surprise’ (Aa- 
Oeiv, dt, it is easy for the wrong-doer to escape their notice in attacking 
them). 

And the careless (indolent, easy-tempered) ; because the prosecution 
of an offence belongs to (the opposite character) the careful, anxious 
attentive. 

So Leech, in Punch, Aug.2,1862. ZJnfuriate Captain. ‘You scoundrel, 
I'll have you up as sure as you are born’. Cadman, ‘What, summons 
me! Ohno, you won’t, my Lord, You'll never take the trouble’. (Zavé 
Cabman with 3s. 6d. over his fare.) 

And the sensitive, timid, retiring, shamefaced; because they are not 
‘combative’, inclined to contest the point, to stand out, in the matter of 
gain. aloyvyrndos, II 6. 27, 12. 10, it is characteristic of young men: 
whereas Eth. Nic. IV 15, 1128 6 20, mpeoBvrepov ovdeis dy erawereiev Ort 
aloyuvrndds. Plat. Charm. 158 C, Legg. II 665 E, aloyuyTn\os Gdovres, 
Vict. cites Aristoph. Equit. 264, cai oxoreis ye Tov wokiray Gotis éoriv ap- 
voKGv, TAovatos kai pI) Tornpods Kal Tpépwv Ta mpaypara. 

§ 20. ‘And those who have been wronged by many and yet never 
prosecuted, or taken vengeance on, the aggressors, these being what the 
abil calls Mysians’ spoil’, that is, an easy prey. Mucor Acia dicitur de 

erty feral Sha ae eapeee est direptori cutvis, Dissen ad 
‘thing that may be plundered with impunity, 
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very early writer; but if it be the other Simonides, of Ceos, it is ec 
impossible that he could have derfved it from Euripides, since he d 
when Euripides was a child. 

The above explanations seem to be founded upon the helpless cs 
fion of the Mysian people under some special circumstances ° 
deprived them of their ordinary means of self-defence. I should fr 
suppose that the proverb implies an imputation upon their nahonate 
racter, because another proverbial expression, at least as common as t 
represents the Mysians, as sharing with the Carians, the reputation @ 
being the vilest and most contemptible of mankind; the property of su 
mean and cowardly wretches would naturally be an easy prey to any 01 
who chose to take it. This imputation of cowardice or weskneaert 
directly conveyed by Aristotle in the passage before us. This brings the 
two proverbs together as the expression of the same features of nation: al 
character. This will furnish a sufficient explanation of Gorg. 5218, 
cot Mucor ye doy Kadeivy, and we need not have recourse with S um 
and Heindorf (ad loc. § 162) to the Mvedv ear to interpret it, ‘Th 
proverbial contempt for the Mysian character appears in Rhes. 251, F 
Theaet, 209 (Schol. in Heindorf and Stallbaum), Magnes, (Com.) F 
Poastriae (in Meineke’s Fragm. Comic. Gr. 11 11), Philemon, Sicel. Pap Ie 
(Meineke u. s. IV 25), Menand. Androg. VII (Schol. Gorg. u. s., and mesic Iv 
86), and Menand. Fr. Inc. 481 (Mein. rv 327), all in the words Maar 6 éc 
ros, ‘the last and lowest—even of the Mysians’, worthlessness can go n 
further. Cic. pro Flacco, 27. 65, guid in Graeco sermone tam tritum @ 
celebratum est, guam si guts despicatut ducitur, ut ‘Mysorum ultimus 
esse dicatur. 1b, 2. 3; 40. 100; Orat. VIII 27, guonam igitur modo ate di 
retur Mysus aut Phryx Athenis, guum etiam Demosthenes, &c. ad Quint. 
Fratr. 1 1.6 hominis ne Graect guidem, at Mysit aut Phrygii potis 
(Erasm. Adag. Mysorum postremus, p. 354.) The other form of the p 
verb occurs in Dem. de Cor. p. 248, § 72, rj» Mucdy Xeiav coon i 
Strattis, Medea, (fr. Harpocr.) Mein. 11 776. (Erasm. Adag. Sf 
praeda, p. 1774.) 

$21. Kai ods pyderamore kal ovs roAXaxts] sc. 7dixjKact. Both | 
who have never yet been injured and those who have been often jena 
(by the proposed wrong-doer) are proper objects of wrong: both of then 7 
are likely to be unprepared or taken off their guard (see on dpidaxra, §s 

supra), the one because they feel secure and are careless from i 
rance of all injurious treatment, and the others because they have alre y 
had so much of it that they think they must now be exempt from it for 
the future; that fortune or the Gods must be tired of persecuting the 

of yer ws ovderore, of 8 &s ovK Gy ére| sc. ddixovpevor. The participle le 
will suit both constructions, Soph, Oed. Col. 965, ray’ av rt pyviovow els 
yévos mda expressing ‘likelihood’, and convertible with of ray’ dv re 
pyvioev. (Hermann ad loc. 969.) Matth., Gr. Gr. § 599 C, quotes this pas- 
sage as an illustration of ay with a participle signifying ‘mere possibi ity 
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_ or probability, a conjecture or a modest indefiniteness’, distinguishing 
this from the general case which is exemplified in § 598 6. There is no 
ground for this distinction ; the particle in both alike has its usual condi- 
tional signification ; and the likelihood or probability and the rest is only - 
one of the conditions under which the act is conceived. Here it ex- 
presses the opinion or expectation (ds) that they would be no longer 
likely to be exposed, or under such conditions or circumstances as would 
expose them, to wrong. 
§ 22. And those that have already been the subjects of hostile 
charges, suspicion, calumny (all included in dia8ddAew, ‘to set one man 
at variance with, or against, another’), and such as are especially exposed 
or liable to it (easily calumniated, &c.); for such as these have neither 
the will (to prosecute) from fear of the judges (who are prejudiced against 
them), nor are they able to persuade (the judges, for the same reason, if 
they brought this case before a court of law): and to this class belong all 
that are hated and envied. 
POovotpevor] On the irregular passive, see Appendix B (at the end 
of this Book). 
§ 23. Kai (ddixotcx rovrovs) mpos avs €yovot mpopacw] ‘and those again 
are liable to injury against whom there is (//#, others have) any available 
pretext’ (real or supposed for attacking, or doing them wrong) ‘of injury 
received or threatened by their ancestors or themselves or their friends 
against themselves or their forefathers, or those whom they care for, 
(are interested in); because, as the proverb has it, villany only wants a 
etext’. 
sf For ped\Anoavrey Brandis’ Anonymus (ap. Schneidewin’s Phé/ologus, 
IV, I, p. 44) read peXernoavrway; no great improvement. 
péAdew, to be about to do, hence of something zmfending or threat- 
ening, Plat, Theaet. 148 E, of the intention; see Stallbaum’s note; of a 
threatening attitude or posture, péAAnows. Thuc. 1 69, ov rq Suvdper tive 
GANG rH peAAHTEL apvvdpevor, and IV 126, Brasidas (of the threatening 
demonstrations of the barbarians before the battle), obroe 8¢ ry péAAnow 
pev Exovar Tois drreipors poBepdv. , 
The proverb ‘any pretext will serve a knave’ is us 2 expressed 
Menander, Thettale, Fr. 1. (Meineke Iv saSh Beene e 64 pihagis 
mpafa xaxos, ap, Stob. Flor. Iv 40. bteat- vo! tye » E 
1180, émel Bpaxelas rpopaceas évdet povoy, ep’ yj a ey yo 
pévat "defdueBa défw jv ce ier 
Victorius refers to a story of Agathoc 
as an illustration of this | Pp’ It $s 
dicta 557 B) of the | — 
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Ort, vi) Ala, elev, of marépes tuay vredéEavro rov OSvecea’ and then of the 
people of Ithaca, cai rav "Ildaxnoiwy spolws ¢yxadovvrey btt mpoBara Aap- 
Bdvovew airay ol arpariara, o b€ tperepos, en, Bartreds eAOdv mpos Huas 
cal Tov wotpeva mpooeervpAwoer, And the last is repeated, Apophth. 
176 F. 

§ 24. ‘And friends as well as enemies; the former from the ease, the 
latter from the pleasure, of the undertalong and its success’, Theognis 
1219, €xyOpov pév yaderov ‘ne dvopevel eLamarnoa, Kipve’ didov 3€ hilo 
padtov éfarrarav. Lysias, rar **Avdoxidov § 7, p. 103 ult. (of Andocides), os 
rexyny ravrny exet, Tovs pe éySpods pn dev moet Kaxov, rods bé chidous ore Gy 
durnra «axdv. Victorius. 

‘And the friendless. And those who have wo skill and practice in 
speaking or action (business)'; (the opposite of them, of eimeiy duvayevot wal 
ol mpaxrixoi, are opposite also in disposition; they are of those that are 
inclined to do wrong, § 2); ‘for these either make no attempt at all to 
prosecute, or if they de make the attempt, soon come to an agreement, or 
if they de carry on the prosecution, produce no effect (bring it to no con- 
clusion, make nothing of it)’. These are the dmpaypoves, the ordinary 
victims of the Cleons, and public informers, the oveopavra, and all other 
troublesome and mischievous people, who, like fever-fits or nightmares, 
Tovs TWaTépas T HyXOv vUKT@p Kal Tovs wammous amérveyoy, KaTakALvopevol T° 
€mi Tais Koiras €mi Toiow arpaypoow vuay avr@pocias Kai mpooxAjoes Kal 
paptupias ovvero\dwy (Arist. Vesp. 1039), and, xnav tiv’ a’rav yro@s (Cleon) 
dmpaypov Gvra Kai keynvora katayayov ex yeppovncov diadaBav nyxvpicas... 
Kai wKorreis ‘ye Tov ToktT@Y GoTIs eaTiv auvoKaY, TAOVGLOS Kal jp) worNpos kal 
Tpéhov Ta mpaypara, Equit. 261. On the impossibility of leading a quiet 
life at Athens, see Criton’s case in Xen. Mem, II 9. 1, o(8a d€ wore avroy Kal 
Kpirevos dxovcavra @s xaheriv o Bios *AGyyyaw ely avdpit Bovoperm ra 
éavrov mparreiv. viv yap, éby, eué twes els Sikas Gyoueww, ovy ote adicouvrat 
Um’ ¢uov, GAN’ dre vopifovew Adiov dv pe dpy’ptov tedeoa 7) mpaypara exeww. 
It ends by Criton’s taking one of these ‘sycophants’ into his own service, | 
like a dog, as he describes him, to keep off these wolves from his 
flocks. 

§ 25. And those to whom it is unprofitable to waste their time in =a 
waiting for the trial or payment of the fine or penalty, such as strangers 
and farmers (who live in the cou#fry, and are so completely occupied in 
the cultivation of their land, that they cannot afford to waste time in 
attending the law-courts in the city); such as these are inclined to settle 
their differences on easy terms (d:adverOa, to dissolve, break off, put an 
end to, and so make up, a quarrel), and readily leave off (drop) the prose- 
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cution. ‘Strangers’, who are merely passing through Athens, and in- 
cessantly occupied either with business or sight-seeing, have of course no 
time to spare in dancing attendance at the law-courts; and ‘farmers’, 
‘cultivators of their own fava’, just as little, for the reason already men- 
tioned. These atrovpyoi, ‘independent cultivators’, constitute the dijpos 
yewpyteos, and are the best sort of democratical population, Pol. vir (v1) 4, 
init. BéArsaros Sipos o yewpyKos eorw, a statement often repeated. One 
of the reasons for this is, 1318 @ 12, dia per yap ro modi ovciay fyew 
aoyodos, wore py) woAAdKis exkAnowtew, and the same would prevent them 
from waiting at the courts of law. This is confirmed by Eurip. Orest. gro, 
oArydkis doru Kdyopas ypaivev KiKhov, adtoupyos, ourep Kal povor od Cover viv. 
To the same effect, Pol. v1 (Iv) 6, sub init., the yeapyol, €yovew épygfouevos 
Cav, ov Sivavrar b€ cxohafew. Comp. Eur. Suppl. 420, yarovos 8 davnp mevns 
...€py@v Umo ovx dy duvatro mpos ra xoiv’ dmoSdewew. ‘The praises of 
agriculture and agriculturists are sung by Xenophon, Oecon. v1 §§ 8, 9, 10, 
XV 9, and elsewhere. In Rhet, 11 4.9, the avrovpyol are distinguished 
from the yewpy:xoi, the latter being confined to farmers and agricultural 
labourers, av’rovpyot being extended to all that work with their own hands. 
See Thuc. 1 141.3, and Arnold's note. Thucydides does not observe 
Aristotle’s distinction, the avrovpyoi here are yewpyoi in the next chapter. 

§ 26. And those who have committed either many wrongs themselves, 
or wrongs of the same kind as they are now suffering: for it seems almost 
no injustice at all, when a man has the same wrong inflicted on him as he 
himself was in the habit of inflicting (upon others); an assault, for in- 
stance, committed on a man who is habitually guilty of wanton insolence 
or outrage. 

aixia and vSps are thus legally distinguished. aixia is personal 
violence, a blow, or an assault, els rd oGpa alxi{erOat wAnyais, Pol. vitt 
(v) 10, 1311 6 24, and is the subject of a diy or private action between 
citizen and citizen. d8pes is threefold, (1) d:’ aleypoupyias, (2) dia wAnyav 
(this is further defined pera rpomm\axtopod, which distinguishes it from aixia), 
da Adyar; that is,a violation of the feeling of personal dignity and sense of 
honour, humiliating, degrading, scornful, wanton, language or acts; the 
menial injury constituting a great part of the offence. This appears: in 
Aristotle’s definition of it, Rhet. I1 2. 5, 76 Pactra kal Avmeiv- By ols 










self) aA’ orws i005 (out of mere wantonness and pleasi 
itself). So that {Spe is a mixture of intentional insult an 
‘wanton insult’, To the same effect is the observation in I 13. 10, 
mpoconpaiver tiv mpoaipeaty, ‘implies deliberate i intention’. ” This th 
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ground of the distinction between aleia and UApis, and the reason for the 
latter being made the object of a ypadyq, or public prosecution, the honou 
of the state being considered as compromised in the insult to one or its” 
members. Sce further on this subject, Meier und Schémann Der A titse 
Process, Pp. 319 seq. 

Hippodamus, the legislator of Miletus, who drew the plans and la 
out the Piraeus, and was the architect of Thurii on its foundation, and of - 
Rhodes, divided crimes into three kinds, as we learn from Pol. 118, 1267 6 
38. wept dv yap al dixa yivovrat, tpia tair’ eivar tov dpiOudv, UBpw, BrAaSnv, 
@dvarov, i.e. (1) crimes by which the feelings are wounded and the sense 
of personal dignity wantonly outraged, (2) those which involve loss or 
damage to person or property, and (3) murder and homicide. 

§ 27, And (in the way of retaliation) those who have either a 
done, or have intended, or are intending, or will certainly do, us mischief: f 
because this retaliation or compensation carries with it (yet) se 
pleasure (sensual or intellectual, chiefly the latter in this case) but a 
sense of) right (the moral object of conduct), and so it seems bord es 
upon almost no wrong at all. ‘ Retaliation’ or ‘compensation’ is 7 kis 
upon priosiples of justice, ro dixacov; of which the ‘reciprocal’ or ‘1 
atory’ is one of the three kinds, Eth. Nic. V c.§, arising from thes 
division of the original two, d:aveuyrinyn, ‘distributive’, and ¢ TURT, 

‘corrective’; the latter having two divisions, (1) vectiscation of, or com- 
pensation for, Jrauds and crimes, diopOartixy proper, and (2) rd di n se 2 
(c. 8) the justice that regulates exchanges and commercial transactions. 

The difference between this topic and that of § 23, kal mpds obs ovo 
—xiSovrat is, according to Victorius, that the motive or occasion of th ai 
wrong in either case is not the same. In the one the wrong-doer s seks 
a pretence or pretext for injuring his neighbour, in the other the occ sie 
comes unsought; the wrong would not have been done had it aces 
provoked by previous injury. 

§ 28. xai ois yapiovvra] and those by whom, i.e. by whoaea ry 
they will oblige either their friends, or those whom they admin 
respect, or love, or their masters (any one who has power over ther 
those by whose opinions or authority they direct their life and cond ct % 

mpos ous (aow] in reference to whom they live, who are chev uide 
and authorities in life and action: or, on whom they depend, to 4 
they look for support or subsistence ; as a ‘dependant’ does, To." 
is opposed in I 9. 27, eAevOépov rd a mpos GAdov Ch, ‘indepenal 
avrapxeia, Where you don’? look to any one else but yourself, See ae 
there, p. 173. 
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kai mpos ovs] ‘those, in reference to whom’, that is in our relations (or 
dealings) with whom, it is possible (we may expect) to meet with indul- 
gence or merciful consideration. On émeixeta, see Introd. p. 190—93. 

Victorius, followed by Vater, would connect this clause immediately 
with the preceding, mpos ots (Gow avroi, cal mpos ovs «7.A. in order to 
avoid a supposed repetition of a former topic, .§ 14, cai ols ap rot emeckovs 
ruxew. Vater, who supplies this explanation, forgets that the two topics 
are differently applied ; in § 14 the exfectation of indulgent consideration 
is assigned as a motive of action in the agent; in this section it is a ds- 
position in the patient which subjects him to wrong: though it is true 
that the feeling or tendency itself resides in both cases in the same 
person, Besides this, the union of these two seems to be an improper 
conjunction of two heterogeneous dispositions, a sort of moral (eiypa; 
taking a man for the guide of your life or depending upon him, and rely- 
ing upon his merciful consideration, are not closely enough connected to 
warrant their being classed together. I have therefore retained Bekker’s 
punctuation, which makes them separate topics. 

§ 29, And if we have had cause of complaint against any one, or a 
previous difference with him, (we do to him) as Callippus did in the affair 
of Dion; for things of that kind (a wrong deed done under such circum- 
stances) ajfear fo ws (personally and at that time, not always or in 
general,) to border upon, bear a close resemblance to, acts altogether 
innocent. 

mpodiaxeywpyxores] Siaywpet is used here as the neuter of d:ayapifew, 
to separate. In this sense itis almost a drag Aeyouerov. No authority 
for this use of the word is given by Stephens or any other Lexicon earlier 
than Arrian. It represents morally and metaphorically. a ‘split’, or 
Fires ‘parting asunder’ of intercourse and interests between two 

iends, 

éroict] The imperfect here seems unmeaning, as the act is only one. 
Spengel, in his Edition, 1867, has adopted without remark é¢roijoe from 
Mss Q, Y>, Z, 

KaNewmos...ra mept Alova] Plutarch. Vit, Dion. 1 oe de Sera Numinis 
Vindicta c. 16. The story is thus told by V . Callippus we 
Athenian, friend and companion of Dion during his st 
the partner of his expedition 33 sat & or we the 
country. By his conduct and service: 
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: 
was in danger, this anticipation of the other, was a mere measure of pr 
caution or retaliation, and no crime at all. This suspicion of Callipr 1s is s 
the ground of his comp/aint and the occasion of the lifferencé, 
or sundering of their apparent friendship, [Arnold Schaefer, Z 
sthenes tind seine Zeit, U1 2. p. 159) 160.] 

§ 30. Kal rods Un’ GA\@y peAdovras pédovras (ddixcioOar), dv py) adrol (abu 
avrovs)| Another motive in the aggressor to commit a wrong, < 
circumstance which renders its intended object especially liable to it,ar 
when the victim is in such a position that the wrong wi// be done 8 
somebody else (im a\\wv) if we don’t do it ourselves, or take the i 
tive—this seems to us a justification of the act of aggression which ‘= 
other circumstances would be a gross wrong—and the necessity of ir 
diate action allows no time for deliberation. That this is a sort of ju 
fication of such an act appears in the conduct attributed to AEnesid oe Ss 
towards Gelo: the latter (tyrant of Syracuse) had anticipated him(the ty: yrant — 
of Leontini) in reducing and enslaving some state that was neighbour 3 of oi 
both: Aenesidemus sends a present to Gelo of eggs, cakes, and s ne: + 
the ordinary prize of the game of xérraBos, as a prize, in acknowedgment of 
his superior foresight, quickness and dexterity, shewn in his ‘anticip 
tion’ of himself, dr: eOacerv, admitting at the same time that he had bi 
an eye to it himself. This shows that Aenesidemus thought it fh 
crime’, eyyis rov pi) ddueeiy, a justifiable act; and also itereien 
extreme liability to aggression and wrong involved 4 in the position of tl 
‘neighbouring state’, which would have been wronged in any case b 
some one else, Un’ dev pedovras, at any rate, even if Gelo pre 
represents the avroi, the man who takes the initiative) had not ¢ 
himself. 

As Casaubon has observed, there is some object understood se 
dparosicapévm. The simple reds or rid mode, will answer the fp 
Nothing more is known about the circumstances of the case, 

The person here called AiveoiSnpos, in Herod, ena 
Pindar Alvyoidapos, is mentioned twice in Herodotus, vit 154 as the 
of one Patiicus, and a member of the body-guard of Hnpocats 
of Gela, and in c, 165, as the father of Thero, sovereign (, os 
Agrigentum, to whom Pindar’s second Olympian Ode is dedicatec : 
Pindar his name occurs three times, but only as the father of T : “re 
II 46, 111 9, and of him and Xenocrates, Isthm. 11 41. To recor pon 
rodotus’ statement about him with that of Aristotle here, we r 
suppose that Aenesidemus had made himself master of A atu. 
the throne of which he was succeeded by his son The shoe 
period to which this story belongs. Aristotle’s narrative certainl: 
sents him as a sovereign prince, and not as a mere mercenary 
ther’s service. Victorius, followed by Schrader, calls him ‘ty 
Leontini’, but gives no authority. 
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xorrafia] On the game of xérraBos, the modes of playing it and its 
varieties, see Becker, Charicles, on the Greek Games, Excursus 111 to Sc. V1, 
p. 349. Our information upon the subject is principally derived from 
Athen, XI 58, p. 479 G—E, and xv 1, 665 seq., and Pollux vi 109. We 
learn from Athenaeus, on the authority of Dicaearchus (479 D) that it was 
a Sicilian invention and most fashionable in that country, (cf. XV 666 B), 
y Tay KorrdBev evpecis Suxehicy eats wasdia, TavTyY MpaTa@v evpovT@v Suehav. 
Further we are told that the winner at the game received a prize, 667 ‘at 
Grt 3¢ dOdov mpotxecro TH ed mpoepev@ Tov KoTTaBov mpoeipnxe ev Kal o 
barns” @a yap éore kal reuparca Kal Tpayipara, Similarly from Hegesander, 
479 D, rowavryn b¢ éyevero orovdy mepi ro émirndevpa adore els ra cvurocia 
mapeo@épew GOda korrafia kahovpeva, From Gaisford’s observation that 
the form «orrdSea occurs in at least three verses, in Ath. XV 666 E, 667 F, 
it seems that both this and xorrdS:ov were in use, Gaisford unne- 
cessarily infers from it that there was only one, and that xcorraBecor. 

§ 31. And those to whom the wrong can be readily compensated, or 
more than compensated by just acts, because such wrongs admit of an 
easy cure ;—an instance of this is the saying of Jason of Pherae, that we 
are bound to commit some wrongs in order that we may have the oppor- 
tunity of doing justice on a larger scale. The saying itself is to be found 
in somewhat different words in Plutarch, mod. wapayyeAy. 817 F (Buhle), 
it was always applied, éq’ ols €Biagero cai mapnr@ydec Tivas dei Aeyopérny, 
to his various acts of oppression and annoyance, os dvaykaiov adiceiv ra 
puxpa tovs BovAopevovs ra péyada &kaompayeiv. This is in fact Robin 
Hood's plea, that he robbed the rich to give to the poor. This topic may 
be further illustrated by Bassanio’s appeal to the judge, Merchant of 
Venice, Act Iv. Sc. 1, line 209, And / beseech you, Wrest once the law to 
your authority: To do a great right do a little wrong, And curb this 
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§ 33. Crimes and the products of them that are easy to conceal, 
especially in the case of stealing, which is here most pene 1€ 
author’s thoughts. Such are things that are soon consumed, as eatz ee 
or things that can be easily changed (in their appearance, without Ic : 
their value; so that they shall not be recognized, and the theft ¢ I 
detection), in respect of their shape (as plate and coin by melting’ . yor 
colour (cloth or silk by dyeing), or mixture (as liquids of all Kindaha Me 
torius refers to Cic. de Fin. v 25. 74, of the Stoics, Algque ui —— } 
earum rerum quas ceperunt signa commutant, sic illi ut sententiis ni 
(sc. Academicorum) pro suis uterentur nomina tanguam rerum » 
mutaverunt, There is about the same amount of resemblance i th this 
topic to that of § 8, as we found in § 28 (g. v.) to that of § 14; the e ci : 
cumstance is nearly the same, the application different. Ty 
§ 34. Or things that are easy to make away with, put nF 
(effacer, cause to disappear) in many different ways; such are things p 
table, which can be hid away in holes and corners (/¢ small plac es he 
§ 35. And things (stolen goods), like others, of which the t chief 
already a good many in his possession, either exactly like Ne 
ence at all between them) or nearly like (bearing a general re ml 
and so not easy to distinguish). The first is the case of coins c 
and in general, things that are made in sets, one exactly like ana 
ddiahopos, which in the sense here assigned to it seems to E 
Aeyouevoy, is not to be confounded either with the logical si 
it—Anal. Post. 11 13, 97 4 31, év rots Ka@ddou 7 ev Trois sBiad ots, 
A 7, advadopa ro eidos, dvOpwros, trmos; this is ‘without specific a rr 
‘an individual’—or with the meaning it bears in the | ph hil , 
things ‘indifferent’, without any #ora/ differences, neither g: 
from which our sense of the word is derived. - 
‘And things which the injured party is ashamed to ® ea 
outrage committed upon the women of one’s own family 
or one’s children’, Victorius quotes Lysias, c. Simon, § 
dyavaxr®, a Bovhn, Gre wept ToLovTwv mpayparey eimety avayKac 
Upas Umép dv éya alcyvvopevos, ei peAdotev mohdoi par ovveioer Oa, 
aduxovpevos. 
kai boa PiAodikeiv] doa cognate accusative for éeas Sixas 7 
the local accus., ‘the cases in which (as the seat of ae m) tl 
spirit is shewn’, Appendix B, note 1, at the end of this Book 
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‘And all cases in which prosecution'would seem to indicate a litigious 
spirit in the prosecutor’; that is, where the offence ts trifling, or, again, in 
the case of acts that deserve indulgence—some of which are mentioned 
in c. 13. 16,17. Victorius refers to Lysias, cara Qeopynatou A § 2, eyo 0’, 
el mev Tov éavrov pe amexrovevat yTWaTo, cvyyvepny dy elyov avT@ ray elpn- 
pevav’ od ef te GAO TaY aroppyTwr ijxovea, ovK dv emetqOov avt@, dve- 
AevOepov yap cal Niav qudodixov eivar vopitw Kaxryoplas dixdfer Oar. 

The chapter concludes with a summary enumeration of its contents. 
‘So now of the characters and dispositions that incline men to crime, the 
several kinds of those crimes, the characters that invite crime, and the 
motives that incite to crime, we have given a tolerably complete (oxe80v) 
account’, or analysis, 


CHAP. XIII. 

A connected sketch of the contents of the following Shenae a par- 
ticular account of émeixesa or equity, and of the relations of the different 
kinds of ‘law’, will be found in the Introduction, p. 187—193, and on 
p. 239 (Appendix E to chap. XI1!). 

’ It analyses and classifies actions right and wrong, first from the 
strictly legal, and secondly from the eguifaé/e or moral point of view. 
Equity is ‘the principle of merciful consideration, that indulgent view of 
men’s actions which makes allowance for human infirmities, looks rather 
to the intention than the a and eae mitigates or corrects (émravop@oi) 
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in explanation of this, Introd. Appendix E p. 242—244); ‘and t 
law, the “law of Nature”’ For there is, au all are ene vine ed. 
a natural and universal notion of right and wrong, quite ind “pe nde rt of 
any mutual communication (association, intercourse) or compac HS 5 ies: 
as Sophocles’ Antigone evidently alludes to, when she says boast” 


(right), though forbidden, (by the positive law of Creon’s enactment) t) te 
bury Polynices, implying (ws, on the supposition that) that this is 
rally rig ht. ve 


> 


Not of today nor yet of yesterday 
ds this, but everlasting is tts life, 
And none doth know what time it came te light, — 
And, as Empedocles says about killing living animals; for this is 10¢ 
right for some and xo¢ right for others, ‘but this same law for : nee ri 
universal law) spreads without break or flaw’ (ivexéws, usually du ; me - 
tinuously’) ‘over the wide ruling sky and again over the bona denne hn? 
Law universal of no human birth 
Pervades the sovereign sky and boundless earth. 
On the distinction of the xowos and {dios yopos here taken, co | 
Eth. N. v to (Eth, Eud, Iv 10) 1134 4 18 seq. quoted in bai “O1 duet 
p. 241. The same distinction is found supra 110, 3. On ‘ | L 
see Whewell, Elements of Morality, § 380 seq. Duke of Arey & 
Law, Definitions of Law, c. 2. 
parrevovrat] of a presentiment or foreboding, or as bess: bai bs in 
conviction, a sort of divination; see note on I 9, 40, x mre 
"Avreyory..,.A€yovga] Soph, Antig, 456, 
‘Eps edordjs Aeyet] Empedocles, Fragm, lines dots I 
p, 281 says, ‘ Scaliger ad vocabulum avyjjs in margine < 
Codices variant (the best including A*° appear to give @: 
ram recepit Bekkerus, quem plures sunt secuti, qui Ic g 
habuerunt perspectum.’ Spengel follows ners pe ! 
illustration of the doctrine alluded to in the li ! 
Diogenes Laertius, de Pythag, VII 13, fe cit ty en 
ray {aov, Kowov dixaov muir ¢xovrov wie.) t 
oar Math, IX 127, who says that the e 
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Euyvxovs TOTO yap od Tiat pev Sixaiov tial 8 ov 
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3 kat ws év T@ Meronnaxw Eyer AAkidapas..,mpds ods 


d€', diya wpirrat i} yap mpos TO Kowov H mpos Eva p. 46. 


1 + duduorae infra. 

Empedocles, and all the Italians, assert that we have intercourse not 
only with the Gods and one another, but that this extends also to irra- 
tional animals; év yap Umdpxew mveipa ro dia wavros Tov xdcpou SujKov 
Wuxiis Tporov, r kal évouv nas mpos exetva’ Oiomep wai xtelvovres aura... 
agveBotpev. On the interpretation of avyyjs Karsten has this note, ‘Ergo 
commune illud ius pertinet dia 1’ aldépos i.e. Per aerem (cf. annot. ad 
v. 105) quo omnes animantes vescuntur, did r avyns per lucidum caelum 
(ut vs. 127) in quo Dii degunt’. The verse cited by Karsten in support of 
his interpretation of avyjs seems insufficient for its purpose ; the word there 
seems to haye no other meaning than its ordinary one, ‘sunbeam or sun- 
light’; I doubt if avyy could stand for ‘heaven’; and perhaps it may be 
better to accept Bekker’s reading. , 

On Alcidamas, see the article on the Sophistical Rhetoric, in the Cas- 
bridge Fournal of Classical and Sacred Philology, Vol, 11. No. 9, p. 263 
seq. and on the Meoonvaxos Adyos, ib, p. 257- 1t is quoted again, I1 23. 1. 
Vater, and Spengel (Artium Scripfores p- 175), cite the anonymous Scho- 
liast, who supplies the missing quotation thus; éAev@épovs adjxe mavras o 
Geos, ovdéva SovAov 7 vats weroinxev. It seems to be totally inapplicable to 
the topic which it professes to illustrate, and ifit comes from the speech at 
all is at all events quite out of place here. Spengel (Pracf ad Rhet. Gr. 
I vi) says of it, fictum non verum: but being as it is so utterly inappro- 
priate, it can hardly have been ‘manufactured’ for an occasion to which it 
is not suitable. 

Of the ‘ Messeniac declamation’ the Schol. says that it was a peAer) 
unép Meoonviev dmocrntayvtav Aaxedarpovior Kai pr) medopévav Sovdcverv, 
Conf. Sauppe, ad Alcid. Fragm. 1, Oratores Aifici 11 154. [Vahlen, der 
Rhetor Alkidamas, (Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Academie der 
Wesseaschaflen, Vienna, 1863, pp. 491—5 28, esp. p. 505). &.] 

§ 3. mpas ots 8€ didpora, diyds didpiora, Vulg—sdixa piora A°, 

adopted by Bekker and Spengel [ed. 1867], omitting the first d.épeorar : in 
oe Sees ne Lh Besecad eerie dyads deaprerat, in conformity 
1. (I donot myself see: eet Be pseisvs tines be oralited with- 
manuscrip : authority.) _ ‘Inr tage  eiey to whom it is re- 
right and wrong, justice and 
Tmuined "Site albania 
Bigbe nmunity (against whom 
individual member of it. 
0 two classes, according 
individual, or the com- 
"Wr ngs to the indi- 
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TaV KowwvoiyvTwv, a Set mpdrrew kal ju) TF, 

d:0 Kal Tdducnuata Kal Ta Sixasedparret ih 

dodtkelv Kal Sucatomparyeiv" 7 i ‘yap mpos éva read abppe 

vov n mpos TO Kowov" 6 Yap potxedwy — 

- adixel TWA TeV piopévwr, 6 dé un OTpATE 
KOLVOV. 

4 dravTwr on TW dducqpar wv Siypnmeveoy, Kal it 


pév OvTwY mpds TO KoWov THY OE mpos GOV in i i ie 
ad\dous, dvahaBovtes Ti €oTt TO adduKeioOat, neve aie’ 


viduals, refusal to serve, or desertion, is a wrong to the entire comm ms 
or nation’: This is the basis of the distinction in Attic jurisprude 
tween the dixy, the private civil action or suit of man against man, an ithe 
ypapn, or public, criminal prosecution; since the latter is a state offence, — 
common to the whole community, a public prosecution may et “0 if 
ducted by 6 BouAdpevos, ‘any one that pleases’, provided, that is, he be a 4 
qualified Athenian citizen. See further on this subject, in Introd. 1 13, 
p. 187, and Meier u. Schémann, Der Attische Process, Bk. 11. § 2. Butt- 
mann ad Dem. Med. § 9. > 
Accordingly 6 rimrep is liable to a dien aixias; 6 pi) oTparevépevos, © . 
that either declines to serve altogether, and so fails in his duty to so ci 
and his country, or a deserter, to a ypadi dorpareias or Xetrora, 
pocyeta is here included with aixia in the class of wrongs that are the s * ube 
ject of a dix or Sixy iia; under the ordinary classification it Pe the 
offender to a ypady, a criminal prosecution, which, as it could be c ied 
on by the husband or one of the near relations, might also properly 
called iéfa. Meier u. Schémann, u. s., p. 163—4, 327 seq. In this case 
state, as well as the husband, considered itself aggrieved as the ¢ I 
of public morals. In illustration of this twofold aspect of a crime, ; Viet 
rius quotes Cic. in Verrem, V (111) 69, 161, guibus in rebus nom | 
Jjilio, Verres, sed etiam reipublicae fectsti inturiam;: susceperas enim Ti 
non solum tibi sed etiam patriae. 3 
§ 4. ‘After this division, or classification, of wrong acts, some 
which are directed against the entire community, and the others a 2g a 
one or more individuals, let us first repeat our definition of ro ddccei 
that we may know what being treated unjustly, or <a 
and then proceed to the rest’. 
The introduction of dAdovs here leads to a new peeip 
action between parties in their private capacity may be b 
against one or several, as when an action is brought ag 
or commercial company or the partners in a firm: as ei 
offence which is the subject of it is private and particu am 
against individuals, and both of them are distin uished f 
offences. a 
dvaaBovres| to repeat or resume (take up again) seems to 
ence to I 10. 3, where adixeiy, the exact opposite of adixeto: 
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5 Ta Nowra. €ott dy TO adiKeioBar TO UO EKoVTOS 
Ta doiKka mar yew" TO yap aoiKelv prorat TpOTEpOV 
6éxovotov civ. érrel 8 advayKn Tov adiKoUpevoy 
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and the latter can readily be inferred from the former. This may. be 
called a resumption, or, in a sense, a repetition of the preceding definition, 
or at all events of the same subject; and this seems to be confirmed by 
the reference, in the next sentence, to this very definition. On the entire 
question of the voluntary character of ddixypa and adicia see Eth, Nic. 
v 11 (Bekk.); and that of vice in general is discussed in the same work, 
Ill 7 (Bekk.). The conclusion in the two chapters of the Ethics is that 
which is here assumed to be the fact. 

§ 5. ‘To be wronged then is to be unjustly treated by a voluntary 
agent, for to do wrong has been previously defined to be voluntary’, 
110, 3. And since ‘doing’ and ‘suffering’, action and passion, are oppo- 
sites, and opposites fall under the same yevos, we may infer at once that 
if doing wrong is voluntary, suffering wrong is voluntary too—not in the 
patient of course, but in the agent. Comp. Eth. Nic. v 10, 1135 4 15, 
ovray d€ Tay dixaiwy Kal adikwy Tov elpnpévev ddixel prev cal dixatcompayet 
oravy éxay tig avTa mpatry’ drav 8 axov ovr’ ddiei ovre Sixasompayet 
GAN 7} kara ovpBeSnxos .., ddiknua b€ kai Sikasompaynua apiorar TO éxov- 
aig kat dxovoi@...dar ora Tt ddcxov pev, ddiknua 8 ovma@, édv pr TO Exovoroy 
mporn. 
| §6. *Nowinjury, and injury against one’s will, being both of them 
necessary to the notion of injustice or wrong, it will be clear from what 
has preceded, what the injuries are (ai BAaSa fhe injuries of different 
kinds which are contained in the notion); for things good and bad im 
themselves (as opposed to the comparative goods of c. 7) have been 
previously analysed (in c, 6), and of things voluntary it has been stated 
(c. 10 § 3) that they are things done with the full knowledge’ (of the 
special anes of the een Eth. Nic. 111 2). Spengel has adopted 
elpyrae from MS 4 hn which Bekker retains. 

| ne ts of wrong) of every 

3, the first that of the 
im persons or the com- 
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dro E€ival, Kai ij dyvootros kal* dKovTos 7} € EKOVTOS 
eid0T0s, Kal TOUTwWY Ta [Ev TpOoEAOMEVOU a i 
SmaGos. epi pev ovv Oupod pnOnaeTa ev ToIs T cpt 
ta ma0n, moia Sé mpoapovvra Kal mas éxovTes, 
9 elpnrat ‘Tporepor érel duohoryouvres TOAAEKLS 
TEMpPaXEevat I] TO éwiypaupa ovXY OmoAoyoUTW re 
2 aj wal dywoodvros 7 infra, 
@yvoodrros, or rather changed the order of 4 ate 
kai for } after dyvooivros. This is certainly unnecessary, waren 
preferable. The sense is perfectly good as I have translated, 
Ms A‘, which appears to give the vulg. reading. The first raf is 
the second distinction: 4 dyvoodvros of course corresponds to  é 
dyvootrros ij dxovros is quite defensible, the two don’t always go bese 
rd dxovevov includes other things besides ignorance, évros rod deovaiov row 
Bia wai &? &yvoray, Eth, N. 1 3 init., the involuntary is due to baie s 
force or compulsion as well as to ignorance. This does not a 
éxovros cal elddros, because knowledge and voluntary action always d 
go together; voluntary action —— full knowledge of the cire ces” 
of the case, 70 éxovawov Bigeev dv elvac od | dpyn év atr@ elddri Ta Kae 
éxagra év ols 4 mpages. Eth, N.,u.s., and see the preceding chapter 
on ignorance as the justification of an act, Of the two last classes oa 
acts liable to éykAjpara, ra mpoeAopévov and ra did mados, the forene: § 
acts done with mpoaipeois, the deliberate purpose or enlightened a 
deliberate intention which alone gives them their virtuous or vicious 
character, and stamps them as morally good or bad; the latter are a a 
due to the two impulses, here called aos, appetite and desire (¢miGu 
and ‘passion’, any sudden and violent, especially angry, exci emen | 
(dvpss). Acts of this latter kind cannot properly be said to be involt 
tary,ov Kal@s Aéyerar dxovowa elvar Ta Sia Ovpov 4 81’ émOvplay, Eth. Net 
3, 1111 424, because though they are done ix ignorance (ayvowv mparr 
or in the temporary blindness of a fit of passion, they are not due te 
ignorance, 8 dyvouav, ignorance is in no sense the cause of thei ae 
therefore no justification, Ib. 1112. These are in fact the four degree: of 
criminality of Eth. Nic. V 10, on which, and on this subject in ¢ 
see Introd. p.181—g. They are afterwards reduced to the ondinegg tl 
in § 16, z#/ra. _ 
§ 8. Of Bupos we shall have to speak when we come to treat ea , 
way or emotions in II 2—11, where the second chapter gives ge ; 
of épyj, as it is there called. The motives and incentives to crimes 
the intentions and dispositions of the criminals have been a an : 
with (in cc, 10 and 12). 
$9. On this and the two following sections, which a 
subsequently called ordoes, sfafus, the legal issues of cases, 
Aristotle dupuoByrices, see Introd. p. 189, 190. 
‘ But whereas it frequently happens that men when ca 
for an imputed criminal act, admit the fact, but refuse to a 
é, or name that has been applied to it’ (by the proeeceieeal 
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has had it registered under a certain name or title whereby it is referred 
to a certain class of crimes, and some particular tribunal, and has a 
special penalty attached to it: this is the rao opty, status jinitivus, 
nomen, or finitio, of the subsequent classifications), ‘or that which is con- 
tained under the title’ (that is, the description of the act which is supposed 
to correspond to the title, but may not actually do 50): ‘aman may say, 
for instance, that he ‘took’ the thing but did not ‘steal’ it, or that he 
struck the first blow but was not guilty of wanton outrage, or that there 
was intercourse but no adultery, or that he was guilty of theft but not of 
sacrilege (because the thing stolen belonged to no god), or that he had 
committed a trespass but not on public lands, the state domains, or had 
conversed (held communication) with the enemy but was guilty of no 
treachery—from the frequent occurrence of these and similar distinctions 
it becomes necessary that it should be determined what theft zs, and what 
88s, and what adultery, and so on; in order that if we want to prove 
that the fact zs so, or the reverse, we may be able to set in a clear light 
the real merits or rights (ro 8ixaiov) of the case’. 
The distinction of the ériypappa and mepi o ra émiypappa | have already 
indicated, The one is the ordous dpixy, the name or ttle by which the 
act should be designated, which determines the court that it shall be tried 
in, and is represented i in all the examples given except the case of tres- 
pass: the other is the description given of the act, as may be seen in the 
instance that illustrates it, the ¢resfass (the name) is acknowledged, but 
the detailed account described it as a trespass upon the Public land, 
which is denied. This, if it corresponds to any of the ordgveis when they 
were regularly classified (on which see Introd. P- 397 Seq. in Appendix E 
to Book 111), must be the aragts of quality, wororns, gale; but it seems 
certain that in Aristotle’s time they had not yet been systematised and 
arranged under constant technical names. At all events, in this passage 
in the two last cases it seems that Top gh Beek 
apparently ed, be appears uP 
Juint. 111 6.49 pares ee division of ordaes is 
Basis rattan, be fo Eb 16,6, ang 
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dnpdouc, i} Bueiré Bat wey Tots moAeuiow aX’ ov Tpo- 
dovvat, dia TavTa déot av Kai rept rovrwy 2 ‘oBax, ) 
+i KNOT, vi UBprs, ri poryela, Orws édv Te Ur xen : 
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mept TOU adtKov Elvat Kal PavAov 7H jay 
1 +-mepl ob libri deteriores. 
for the right of inter-cultivation of land, just like émmwopla the r 
mutual pasturage, as on a border territory. . But hoce dr gga 
mean to encroach or trespass, otherwise it is no offence: and so the w 
is used by Aeschines, Ctesiph, § 113, of the Locrians of Amphissa w 
*encroached upon’ the sacred soil of Crissa, by cultivating, Thucyd. 1 1: 
and elsewhere; as well as érwoula and émwéepew, ora sar ras 
the pasturage ‘of some one else. The primary sense must be no ¢ 
that of reciprocal right or occupation, the interchange of cultivatic rt 
Perhaps the notion of going backwards and forwards over a border ¢ a 
cultivate land may have suggested the notion of trespassing, by extending 
the original signification to cases where there was no such right ex 
or only in the trespasser’s imagination. 
I will add some instances of similar formations which are not given in 
the New Cratylus. a 
_ éra\ddrrew, Eur. Heracl. 836, mois émaddaxOels rodi, ‘interchangec 
interlaced’; common in Aristotle, Pol. 1 6 (quoted by Domaldseate &9 
1257 635, emadddrre 7 Xpijous «t.A. Ib. VI (IV) 10, 1295 49, dua cede 
divapw éraddkarrew mos avrov, Ib. VII (VI) 1, 1317 a 1, moet Tas ToAL tas 
éra\\arreyv. Parva Naturalia, de longitate et brevitate vitae, c. 1a 
6 28, emmAdarret ra vorwdy thy picw copara trois SpayvBias, de ortu a 
Il 1, 732015, émadAakis, 733 4 27, émad)\arrovew dAdjAas kK... de insom 
11 18, 460 & 20, cai ry ewaddAager trav daxridav ro év dio haivera, TE 
Hist. PL 13: 2. 
éripioyerOa, Thucyd. 1 2 and 13, émiyvivres, émyucydvrav; Herc 
1 68, émyuin; Thuc. Vv 78, Xen. Cyr. vir 4. 5, Ar. Pol. 1v(v11) 6, esis c oe 
énépxeoOa, Thucyd. Iv 120, emjpxovro, * were going backwards z a . 
wards paying one another visits’: éxoweveiv, émixotvovia, Plat. Gc 
464 C, Soph. 251 D, 252 D, eee 2 Protag. 313 B, Ar, Tor pA 
123 a 6, emxowevouct yap of rorot, Anal. Post. A 11, 77 a 26, Biba, rao 
e€mioripat ah\Anjdas, Khet. ad Alex. § (6). 5. 
§ 10. ‘In all such cases the issue (the dispute, questa 
‘disputed point) turns upon this, whether namely (the a sp rty 
criminal and vicious or not; for the vice and injustice (of th th 
the deliberate purpose or intentions, and names of this kind, such ; 
ton outrage and theft, connote (signify in addition to their di 
literal meaning) the deliberate intention of Responey for | 1e 
ing is not in every case (co-extensive with) wanton c 
was done with a particular object or purpose, of ins 
instance, or for his own gratification (the wanton p leasure i 
itself and in the humiliation it inflicts, dros 06j, Rhet. 1 
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surreptitious appropriation in every case theft, but only if the theft was 
for the injury of the other and for the thief’s own private tise and advan- 
tage. And so the same rule that applies to these cases holds in like 
manner of all the rest’. 
wept ov. These words, suspected from Victorius downwards, omitted 
by A® and three other Mss, and finally rejected by Bekker and Spengel, 
were probably inserted by some transcriber or commentator who was 
doubtful about the construction. If they are omitted, the accusative, 
qdvra Ta Totaira, will be, as Victorius says, equivalent to cara wavra, ‘in 
all such cases’; which is thus grammatically to be explained. The accu- 
sative here follows the analogy of that class of accusatives which indicate 
the /oca/ seat of any ‘affection’ in its widest sense, and follow passive and 
neuter verbs and adjectives, (reppeets rovro, Eur. Ion 541, ara kareayores, 
Plat. Gorg. 515 E, ra @ra xatrayryuvra, Protag. 342 B, ddyeiv rHy Kepadny, 
voreiv opOadpovs, Bony dyads MeveXaos, widas wis "AythAevs) and are 
themselves probably nothing but extensions of the ordinary cognate 
accusative; which passes jirsf from the direct expression of the same 
notion’ as that in the verb, paiverOa paviav, réprecdat repyuv, to the indi- 
rect and general and indefinite #eutfer, paiverOat rade, répwecbat TovTo or 
radra (see Wunder on Oed, R. 259), and secondly into the expression of 
any eguivalent notion almost without limit, of which fhe seat of the affec- 
tion is one form. This is the explanation of Kiihner [§ 410 anmerk. 5 of 
and ed.], Jelf, Gr. Gr. §§ 545, 6, and I think probably the true one. Here 
therefore rdvra ra ro.atra ‘all such instances’ are represented locally as 
the seats of the several duducSyrjcers, the points on which each case 
turns, or legal issues: i# ‘hem the points in dispute or issue are said 
to reside. 
év yap TH mpoatpéces 7 poxOnpia] See note ont 1. 14, and the passage 
there cited. One of them is Top. Z 12, 149 6 29, ov yap o AaOpa AapBa- 
pendrin ont sneer kdénrys eoriv. Add Eth. Nic. 111 4, 
. So een eeepc TH dperi kai paAdAov ra 
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ei AdOpa EdaBev, exAevev, GAN’ ei eri BAABy Kal 
operepisua éavTov. duolws S€ Kal wept THY &ANwY 
éyel, worep Kai mepl TOUTwY. 
érret S€ Tay Sikaiwy Kal Tov ddikwy jv bvo eldy 
(Ta wey yap yeypampéva Ta 8 aypada), mepl wy pev 
oi vomot dyopevovew ecipnra, Twv 8 dypapwv dvo 
éotiv elon tavtTa 8 éori ta pev kal’ vaepBoAnv 
oderepicpos is ‘the making a thing one’s own’, appropriating it to 
one’s self, and one’s own use, Plato has oerepiter@a, and Arist. Pol. 
vit (V) 11 sub fin. 1315 4 2, oderepeorns. The meaning of the genitive 
éavrod, which /oohs as if it meant ‘appropriation of oneself’, must be 
interpreted by the opposite Say a@Aov, with which it is contrasted. As 
@\hov after BAaSy is the objective genitive, injury to another, so davrod 
after oderepiopos is the apptopriation 7o yourself and your own benefit, 
appropriation for your own use and advantage. 

§11. 7] ‘there are, as we said’, viz.in§2. This however was nof 
‘said’ precisely as it is here; /here, laws were divided into universal and 
special, and then the special subdivided into written (or positive law) and 
unwritten: and we now learn that the universal law is also unwritten, 
and that the special branch of the unwritten law, which must now bé 
distinguished from the other, is to be found in that spirit of fairness and 
mercy and consideration, which consists in an inclination to relax the 
unnecessary rigour of the written code arising from its own imperfections, 
and at the same time to make due allowance for human errors and 
infirmities: all which is contained in the principles of equity, the un- 
written law which prescribes such a course of conduct in matters of 
doubt. I have observed in the Introduction p. 244 that we are probably 
to extend this subordinate kind of d@ypaco« voor so as to include all the 
prevailing feelings and opinions as to propriety and right and wrong in 
general which prevail in each sfecta/ state (and are therefore a kind of 
tdios vépos, distinguished from the universal): of which indeed the views 
and feelings represented by equity form a very considerable part. 

§ 12. The two kinds of unwritten law are, /irs¢ the universal law, the 
precepts of which suggest higher considerations and higher duties than 
mere legal obligations to pursue virtue and avoid vice, (this is what is 
meant by the ‘excess, or higher degree, of virtue and vice’ above the legal 
standard, expressed in ka UmepSodny dperijs Kai kaxias, guod eximiam vir- 
futem aut vitium inde continet, Victorius), obedience to which law is 
rewarded by praise and honour and gifts (the two kinds of rewards; the 
‘gifts’ in this case being conferred of course not for their value as a pecu- 
niary compensation, but in so far as they are signs of moral approbation) 
and the breach or violation of it punished by (not fine or imprisonment 
or any personal penalty, as the violation of a /ega/ enactment, but by) cen- 
sure, reproach, dishonour (not deprivation of civil rights, which is a “gal 
penalty): of such precepts examples are, gratitude to benefactors, the 
return or repayment of obligations (diflering from the /ee/ing of gratitude), 
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the inclination and readiness to aid and defend one’s friends, and such 
like. It is remarkable that amongst the precepts of the universal law 
which we aré all bound to obey Aristotle should have here omitted the 
duty of interring and paying honour to the dead, so strikingly exemplified 
by the appeal of Antigone against Creon’s tyrannous proclamation in the 
play to which he himself had just called our attention (comp. Eur. Suppl. 
16—19, 526, 538), and still more so perhaps in the trial of the eight 
generals after Arginusae. 

The second kind of unwritten law is that which belongs to law special, 
and is what is omitted by (i.e. intended to supply the deficiencies of) the 
written law. 

Some of these universal principles of the popular morality are occa- 
sionally mentioned by the poets and other non-scientific writers: they are 
the most general rules of conduct which every one everywhere is sup- 
posed to recognise and obey, A short list of the most fundamental of them 
is given in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 1 (2). 6,7, which almost coincides with Ari- 
stotle’s in the Rhetoric, 8ixacov pév ody dori rd ray aravrwy ij ro rav TAcioraw 
€Oos &ypator, Bopif{ov ra waka kai ra alorypd. rovro & éori rd yoveas ripay 
cal idous ed roveiv Kal rois evepyéraus yapw dmodiBova" ravra yap Kai rd Tov- 
ros Spoia od mpoordrrover rois avOpwrrots ol yeypapytévor vopos moveiv, add’ 
evdus dypabe kal kow@ vop@ vouiferac, Eurip. Antiope, Fragm. XXXVIII 
(Dind.), rpeis elow dperal ras xpeay a doxeiv, réxvov, Ocovs re rimav, rods 
Te ivavras yoveis, vowovs Te kowovs “EhAddes. Comp. Xen. Memor., IV 4. 
19—24, where the same are mentioned with one or two additions. On 
the unwritten law in general, see Plato, Legg. vil 793 A, B, C; he says 
inter alia, ovs watpiovs vopovs érovopafovew, deapol obra maons eloi moe 
relas peraéd mdvrev ovres Tay éy yedppare reOevrov re kal Ketpeveoy kai Tay 
ert reOnoopever, dreyvas olov rarpia kal mavraracw dpyaia voppa, & cades 
pev reOévra cal &Ocobevra macy cwrnpia wepixadiWarra Eyes mpos Tois ypa- 
cbévras véuous, and he finally classes with the unwritten law the ¢4y wai éme- 
éeipara, Aristotle’s second class of a@ypadot vowot, as I have mentioned in 
p. 243 of the Introduction, 

§ 13. On what follows, see Introd. pp. 191—2, on equity; and the 14th 
chapter of the Nic. Eth, Book v. ‘For equity appears to be just (or a 
kind of justice), and it is the supplement to the written law that is equity 
(equitable), Comp, Eth. Nic. V 14, 1137 48, ré re yap émeikes Sixaiov rwde 
dy BéeAriov dors Sixavov, Kal oly ae dAdo Te yévos by BeAriy éort rot dccalov. 
Ib. line 12, ra dmesaty: Oinnton pev €or, ov xara vopov O¢, GAX' érravopbwpa 
voulwov dcxalov., Line 26, kal €orw airy Wf qhvots 7 Tou Emeixous, éravopbepa 
vopov, } eAdelmres da Td KabodAov- 


~ 
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‘This is done sometimes unintentionally, sometimes intentionally, on , 
the part of the legislators, unintentionally when the omission escapes | 
their notice, intentionally when they find it impossible to define or 
determine every thing (to provide by their definitions or determinations 
for all possible cases in detail), and are therefore obliged to lay down the 
rule as absolute (to pronounce universally), though it is not so in fact, but 
only true and fair for the most part’; and so fail to provide for excep- 
tional cases. Eth. Nic. Vv 14, 1137 4 15, év ols otv dvdryey pev elreiv kaoAou, 
mi oly te b€ apbds, TO ws emt Td modU apBdver 6 vopos, ovk dyvody To 

vy. Kal €or ovdev Wrrov opbas’ TO yap dudprnpa OUK €Y TO vouG 
ot8 ey T vopobéry GAN ev ty pice: tov mpdyparos eat’ evOds yap raaury 
i Tév mpaxtav VAn éoriv, Pol. 111 11, 1282 4 2, so in the administration of 
government, and in enforcing obedience to the laws of the state, the — 
sovereign power assumes the office of equity in the administration of 
justice; det rovs vopous eivat kuplous Ketjevous épbas, rov dpyxovra 8€, dv re 
els Gv re wrelovs aot, meph ToUTwy elvac Kuplovs mept do@y é€aduvarodow ot 
vowot A€yew deprBas Sia TO yar} Padtov elvar KaPodov Snot wepl wavrav. In 
Magna Moralia, 11 1, the author, in treating of émeixes, says, a ear a 
vowoberns éEadvvarei cal’ exaora dxpiBas: diopicery, dAda xabodov héyet, 6 
rovTots Tapaxwpar, Kal rave? aipovpevos ao vopoberns éBovhero nev TG Ka 
éxagra Siopivat, ovK jouviOn b€, Go rovwovTos éemerkyns, and concludes, ray p 
yap gucet kai as ddnOds dvtav dixai@y ovx €Aarrovra, dAAd Tay KaTa por s 
& 6 vopobérns e€advvaray awéhumev, On the defects of the written ees sce 
also Rhet. I 1. 7. _ 

And not only is the legislator unable to provide for all excep ption ni 
cases to general rules, but also the infinity of particular circumst: 
which distinguish human actions and crimes precludes the possibil y 
his enumerating in detail all those varieties which in justice sould 
different degrees of punishment apportioned to them; as for i : 
enacting the prohibition of ‘wounding with an iron instrument’, tod de 
the size and the kind of instrument in every case; for life is too 
and would fail a man in the attempt to reckon them all up in d 
this case, which is given also by Quintilian, vi 6. 8, see Introd. p 

§ 14. If then it be thus impossible to determing all these pi 
and exceptional cases, and yet there is a necessity for tigi ut 
must be expressed in general terms; so that if a man wearing an 
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ring lift his hand (to threaten) or strike another, by the wrztfen law (the 
letter of the law) he is liable (to the penalty), and has committed a crime, 
but in truth and in fact he is not guilty of a crime, and herein (rovro, in 
this fair interpretation of the act) lies equity’. 

§ 15. ‘Ifthen equity be such as we have described it, it is plain what 
sort of things (i.e. charges, imputed crimes) are equitable (i.e. suitable for 
equitable treatment), and the reverse, and what sort of men are not 
equitable’. And hence to the end of the chapter we have an analysis of 
the popular objects of equitable treatment, and the characteristics of it, 
or of the absence of it, the negative which may be inferred from the 
positive, in these subjects. 

§ 16. ‘(The first of these), the kinds ef actions which are suitable 
objects of equity are such as these. Cases which ought to be treated 
with indulgence, and mistakes or errers (implying ignorance in parti- 
culars, Eth. Nic. 111 2, on involuntary ignorance) and mere misfortunes, 
accidental, which should be carefully distinguished from actual crimes, 
and not visited with equal penalties: the latter of the two, accidental 
misfortunes, are such acts as are sudden and unexpected, or beyond 
calculation, and do not spring from a vicious habit or evil intention; 
errors are such as are not accidental, in the sense of unexpected and 
beyond calculation, and yet do not proceed frem vice (in the same sense 
as before); but crimes are acts that are not without calculation (i.e. de- 
liberate), and are prompted by a vicious habit or inclination, because all 
wrong acts that are due to desire, proceed from this depraved will and 
moral judgment’, EPP ition ted elias 
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This is the case of a wrong act, as a homicide, done in a fit of passion 
6 bup@ roidy, o opyiaas: this being done by a spontaneous impulse, and 
not after deliberation with malice prepense (ovx éx mpovoias), is only an 
adixnpa, a wrong no doubt, and a thing which ought not to have been 
done, but not punishable like the deliberate act; a homicide not a 
murder, Compare the treatment of this topic in Rhet. ad Alex. 4 (5). 
Q—I1. It seems to have been one of the stock topics of the rhetorical 
books. The degrees of criminality are there, as here, only three. 

§ 17. xal ro rois avOpwrivas cvyywocokew] ‘the indulgent considera- 
tion of human accidents and infirmities’, especially errors, in mitigation 
of the application of the strict letter of the law. On ra dvOpdémuwa, see 
note on I 2.7, p.34. These Auman errors and infirmities in the culprit 
should be met by a corresponding Aumanzity on the part of the judge, the 
opponent, and indeed mez in general. Victorius quotes ‘Ter. Adelph. III 4, 
24, persuasit nox amor vinum adolescentia: humanum est? 16 8 é€a- 
paprety kal rept ras mpagers arvxetv ov povov eivat avt@ idiov (pabt), ddAa Kat 
kowvov kat trav StxaCovrav Kat rdv GAAov avOperev, Rhet.ad Alex. u.s. § 10. 

§§ 17—18. ‘And to look (in interpreting the offence and the amount of 
the penalty), not to the law, but to the legislator, and not to the mere words 
(the letter) of the law, but to the mind (the intention) of the legislator’; 
(Grav ody Aéyy pév 6 vopos Kabodov, cupBq 8 emi rovrov mapa Td KaOdXov, 
rore GpOas eyes } mapadeimer 6 vopobérns Kal fpaprev amdas einwv émavop- 
Goby rd eArXecPOev, 6 Kav 6 vopobérns avros ovTas &v eimot exei Tapay, kai e? 
yet evopobernaey av. Eth. Nic. Vv 14, 1137 420); ‘and (to look) not to the 
act (of the accused) but to the deliberate purpose or intention, and not to 

, the part but to the whole’ (i.e. not to take a narrow view of the crimi- 
nality of the act by confining yourself to the consideration of the bare 
naked fact, or of some particular part or circumstance of it, which gives it 
a specially vicious appearance; but to look at it as a whole, to take into 
account the general character of the doer and all the attendant or sur- 
rounding circumstances which will throw light upon the intention of it, 
the purpose with which it was done), ‘and not merely to the present cha- 
racter of the offender but to the constant or usual character that he bore 
(to what sort of man he was, always or usually)’. 
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§ 18. ‘And to remember rather the good than the ill treatment you 
may have received, and the benefits that you have received rather than 
those that you have conferred’, 

padrov 7 (dv, attracted, or @) éxoinaev.—ro Sixatoy, strict justice, the 
letter of the law, requires an even balance of benefits on both sides, on 
the reciprocal (retaliatory, tit for tat, Jar fart) principle, rd dyrurerovos, 
Eth. N. v 8.—émteixeca, merciful indulgent consideration, remembers only 
the benefits and forgets the injuries; remembers kindnesses received, 
forgets those that it has bestowed. éyd vopifw rov pév ed mabovra Seiv 
pepvnoba rov mavra xpovoy Tov 8€ momoavta evbus émieAnoOa, ef Set Tov 
pév xpnotod roy dé py pixpoWuxou moceiy Epyov dvOpw@mov. +o S€ tas idias 
evepyecias vropipynokew Kal Aéyew puxpod Seiv Spooy ears TO overdifey: 
Dem. de Cor. p. 316. Victorius. 

kai ro dyéyeaOat ddicovpevoy x.r.A.] ‘and to put up with injury or in- 
justice’, to endure it without retaliation, ‘and, the disposition or inclina- 
tion, to have a matter decided rather by word than deed’. ; 

Aoyw kpiverOa] to decide a dispute by an amicable settlement, by Za/k- 
zng the matter over with the opposite party, or reasoning with him, rather 
than proceed ¢pyq, appeal, that is, to the w/tima ratio, the vote du fait, 
and actually fight out the quarrel: or (in the case to which Victorius 
would confine it, that of a quarrel between two neighbouring states) an 
appeal to arms. ‘Omnia prius consilio expertri quam armis sapientem 
decet. Ter. Eun. Iv 7.19. Apoll. Rhod. 111 185.’ Victorius. 

§ 19. ‘Or again’—a particular case of the same kind of general dispo- 
sition—‘to be more inclined to refer a matter to arbitration than to a 
court of law: for the arbitrator always takes the equitable view of the 
case, whereas the judge looks to the law’ (the letter, or literal interpreta- 
tion of the law, which he zs ound by oath strictly to carry out and inter- 
pret to the best of his judgment). ‘In fact the very motive or intention of 
the invention of arbitration (the introduction of it into jurisprudence and 
social relations in general) was that equity should prevail’. 

diapicbw] note on eipyoo, 1 11. 29 ult. 

‘And so let this manner’ (this rough, hasty, popular sketch or outline) 
‘of describing (marking out the boundaries in detail, determining the 
boundaries of the whole and the several parts, defining, analysing, 
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describing, ScopiterOat) equity suffice’ for the occasion ; for the use, that 
is, of the rhetorician, who requires no scientific treatment of the subject. 


CHAP. XIV. 

This chapter, a continuation of the preceding, contains the application 
of the ‘common topic’ of degree, ‘ greater and less’, to the offences or 
crimes which formed the subject of the other. 

§1. ‘The magnitude of a wrong varies with the degree of the txjus- 
tice that prompts it’, There is here the same distinction taken between 
adicnua, a wrong done—an abstract wrong, regarded independently of 
the motive or intention—and the confirmed habit (the bad és), de- 
praved will and disposition implied in ad&«ia. The deliberate purpose, 
mpoatpeats, is the measure of moral worth, and distinguishes virtue from 
vice, Eth. Nic. Vv 10, 1135 520, drav 8€ eidds pev pr) mpoBovAevoas de 
(parry tis), Gdixnpa, olov daa re dia Ovpov xal ddAAa wabn, Goa avayxaia 4 
gvotxa, cupBaiver trois dvOparos’ ravra yap BAamrovres kal apapravovres 
adixodce peév, cat adianpata éoriy, ov pévrot mw a8cxor Oia ravtra ovdé trovnpoi" 
ud yap &a poyOnpiay 7 BAGBn* oray 8 ex mpoatpécews, Adixos nal poxOnpos. 

‘And therefore (sometimes) the smallest things are greatest’, acts — 
apparently most trifling are sometimes indicative of the worst intentions 
and dispositions, ‘as is exemplified in Callistratus’ charge against Melano- 
pus, that he cheated the temple-builders of three consecrated half-obols’. 
Such a charge subjected the offender to a ypagy iepav xpnuarwv, Dem. de 
Fals. Leg. § 335 [=p.435 § 293]. The exact nature of the offence imputed 
to Melanopus cannot be ascertained: it was probably some fraud (pos- 
sibly an error construed as a crime,) in the settlement of accounts be- 
tween himself and the persons charged with the building or restoration 
of a temple, the vaororoi. 

The word vaorooi appears to be an draf Aeyopevoy, Stephens, 7hesax- 
rus S.V., gives no other example. On the same analogy are formed rezyo- 
OLS, pNXavomratos, dyaAparomotos. The office is described in Pol. VII (VI) 8, 
1322 5 19, oloy lepeis cat émtpeAntal trav wept ra iepa rov calterbai Te ra 
umdapxovta kai dvopboicbat ra rintovra rév oiKxodopnuarey Kal trav ZAXwv dca — 
réraxtat mpos Tovs Geovs. The word ieporotoi, which follows immediately, 
in line 24, is referred by Stahr (erroneously however) to this office of 
curator of sacred buildings, where he translates it ‘ sempel-baumeister’. 

The magnitude of the vice is argued in this case from the trifling 
amount of the profit; if a man would commit so great a sin as sacrilege 
for three Lalfpence, how great must be the depravity of his character and 
intentions. Melanopus and Callistratus, as Victorius notes, are men-_ 
tioned together as ambassadors to Thebes by Xenoph., Hellen. vI 2 and 3; 
and by Plutarch, Vit. Demosth. (p. 851 F), represented as political rivals 
and opponents. On Callistratus, see note on I 7.13. 

mapedoyicaru] This verb has two different applications in conformit« 
with the doud/e sense of AoyiferOas and Aoyiopds ; the two senses, thouy 
closely connected and often identified, are at all events distinguishabl. 
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(1) ‘reasoning’ and (2) ‘calculation’; the mapa, which conveys the imputa- 
tion of fraud (mapa, amiss, awry, wrong’, being common to both. Here (as 
in Dem. c. Aphob. a’, p. 822. 25, where .it stands for simple ‘misreckoning’, 
and Isocr. Panath. § 243, for ‘cheating’, ‘fraudulent miscalculation’ in 
accounts) it has the latter sense. Elsewhere, and usualy, (at all events 
in Aristotle, as Rhet. 1 9. 29, II 23. 3, 25. 10 ds, U1 12. 4, e¢ Passim,) it 
denotes ‘wrong, fallacious, false, reasoning’, a ‘fallacy’ in argument. 
Lastly iepa means ‘consecrated to sacred uses; devoted to the service of 
the gods or religion’. . 

‘In the case of justice, the opposite is true’. That is, the magnitude 
or strength of the just and virtuous disposition, inclination, resolution, is 
shewn, not now in the trifling character of the temptation or motive by 
which it is led astray, but in the greatness of the temptation which it 
withstands. ‘ Ut qui ingentem vim auri, apud se nullo teste depositam, 
cum infitiari impune possit, reddidit, iustior sit necesse est quam si idem 
in exigua pecunia fecit.’? Victorius. Injustice varies inversely with the 
magnitude of the profit or advantage to be derived from it, the less the 
temptation the greater the sin; justice directly, the greater the profit 
and the consequent temptation to do wrong, the higher the virtue in fore- 
going it: as, the greater the deposit, the greater the justice in restoring it. 

‘The reason of this’ (raira is ro ra éAdyiora peyiora elvat) ‘is, that 
(the greater crime) is virtually latent (in the less) ; for one who could steal 
(Zt. stole) three half-obols consecrated to religious uses would be capable 
of any other iniquity whatsoever’. The dvvayss, the indefinite latent 
capacity of vice, is tacitly opposed to the évépyeca, any possible enormity, 
to which it may, or may not, be developed. If a man will commit a 
crime which may be interpreted as sacrilege for such a trifle as three 
half-obols, he is plainly ‘capable’ of sacrilege in any degree of atrocity, 
where the profit and temptation are greater. 

On the subject of duvayts and évépyeca, physical, moral, and metaphy- 
sical, the fundamental and all-pervading antithesis of the Aristotelian 
Philosophy, a commentary on Rhetoric is not the place to enter. It is 
explained by Trendelenburg, Comm. on de Anima, 111, Elem. Log. Arist. 
§6, p.61.  Svvapss is treated in Metaph. © 1—5, and évépyesa, ib. 6—9, on 
which consult Bonitz’s Commentary. Grant, Essays on Ethics, Essay Iv, 
pp. 181—201, 1st [or 2nd] ed., gives a full and clear account of the 
relation between them, and the doctrine in general, especially in its 
application to Moral Philosophy. Aristotle himself nowhere gives a com- 


plete and intelligible. #----"=«* antithesis and its bearings, but 
assumes the kr | 
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that the decision or estimate of the amount of criminality droceeds or zs 
derived from the comparison of the injury or consequences resulting from 
the two acts. 

§ 2. ‘And when there is no punishment (in use) equal or adequate (to 
the offence), but any one (that exists or can be devised) is too slight for 
it’; supply adixnua peiCov dort. 

‘And where the mischief done is incurable: for it is hard (or grievous), 
or indeed impossible’. To fill up the sense either repeat iac6a, ‘to find 
any adequate remedy or compensation’; or, from ov pu ton ripwpia, ‘to 
devise any adequate punishment’. Otherwise it may be supposed (though 
it is unnecessary) that Aristotle wrote dévvaroy, having dyyyavoy or some 
similar adjective in his mind, meaning ‘a helpless, hopeless, irremedi- 
able’ case. 

‘And again crimes for which no legal redress is to be obtained by the 
injured party: for such a wrong is incurable: because ‘justice’ (trial and 
sentence) and punishment are so many remedies’. On this doctrine of 
punishment, and the difference between xoAaots and tipapia, see above 
I 10.17, and Introd. p. 232. Cf. Ar. Eth. Nic. 11 2, 1104 4 16, pnwovas 
8¢ nal ai xoAacets ywwopevat dia TovTwr’ iarpeias yap tives elo, ai 8 iarpeiae 
dia Tov évavriovy medbixaac yiver Gat. 

‘And if (in consequence of the wrong done) the sufferer and the 
victim of the wrong inflicted some heavy punishment on himself; for the 
perpetrator of the act deserves astill severer punishment (than that which 
he thus unintentionally brought upon his victim): as Sophocles, in plead- 
ing the cause of Euctemon—after he had killed himself in consequence 
of the outrage he had sustained—said that he would not lay the penalty 
at a less amount than the sufferer had estimated it at for himself’, i. e. 
Euctemon by his suicide had virtually fixed the penalty of the offence at 
death. 

§ 3. Sixatos xodacbjvac] On this idiomatic usage of 8ixacos, and similar 
constructions—in which the adjective, instead of being expressed imper- 
sonally in the neuter, as dixastoy éort, is attracted as it were to the sub- 
ject of the sentence—especially with 870s and its compounds, darepte,. « 
yeXotos, and such like, see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 297, comp. 549. 5. It is te 
observed that the case of 8ixacos is peculiar; this takes the ‘ 
whereas all the rest are construed with the participle. FT 
examples add df.os, similarly constructed in Thuc. I 74 
voui{ouey elvas rois méAas Woyov émeveyxetv; some Plat 
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Stallbaum’s note on Gorg. 448 D; Soph. Aj. 634, xpelacay yap “Aidg 
xevOov, and Lobeck’s note; the proverb py kivec Kapdpwar, dkivgros yap 
dueivav: Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 641, 78tous érerOe dxovoavres; Arist. Nub. 
1241, Zeds yeAvios oprvdpevos: Ar. Eth. Nic. IV 7, 1123 4 34, yehoios gai- 
votro Oo peyadoWuxos py dyabds ov: Pl. Phaedrus 236 D, yedotos Evopat... 
idtorns avroayediaCwv. 

Sopoxdjs] Not the poet, but a statesman and orator advanced in life 
at the close of the Peloponnesian war. He was one of the ten mpofovAo, 
Rhet. 111 18. 6, appointed by the Athenians, after the Sicilian disaster in 
413 B.C., to devise measures ‘for the public safety, Thuc. vill 1, Grote’s 
Hist. Gr. Pt. ul, ch: 61, Vol. vil, p. 499, and note: and afterwards, one of 
the thirty tyrants, Xen. Hellen. 11 3. 2. This Sophocles is doubtless the 
same who is again mentioned, Rhet. III 15. 3. He is there described as 
an old man, which agrees with the statement of Thucydides, u.s., that the 
mpoBovdcs were an apy) mpeoBurépwy avdpav; and the ‘charge’ brought 
against him (Rhet. Lc.) was probably connected with his conduct as a 
member of ‘ the thirty’. 

Tiunoesv, eriunoev| In all causes civil as well as criminal which could 
be brought before an Athenian law-court, one point to be considered in 
the judgment was the riunya or estimate, assessment, either of the kind 
or amount of the penalty in criminal prosecutions, or of the damages in 
civil actions. This gives rise to the division of all legal processes into 
dyoves dripnro and riznroi. In the former of these the penalty and 
damages are already fixed by law or by previous private arrangement 
(C. R. Kennedy), and are therefore ‘unassessable’ by the judges; in the 
Tiunrot ayeves Of all kinds, the amount of the damages or penalty to be 
awarded is at the discretion of the judges, who rizdow, estimate, assess, 
or fix the amount. This is the explanation of Harpocration, and Ulpian, 
followed by Meier & Schémann, AZtischer Process, p. 171 note, Béckh 
Publ. Econ. Bk. Ul, c. 11 (p. 371 Engl. Transl.), and Hermann Pol. 
Antig. § 143.7—12. Suidas, and other ancient writers, invert this dis- 
tinction, and make ripnroi dyoves the cases in which the penalty is already 
fixed, and dripnro those in which it is open to adjudication. See Meier 
& Schémann, u. s., p. 171 note. 

On the whole subject see Meier & Schémann u.s. et seq. and MrC.R. 
Kennedy’s article in Smith’s Dict. Antig. p.970 (1st ed.) [p. 1131, 2nd ed. 
and cf. note on Dem. Select Private Ovations, Part HU, Or. 55 § 18. S.] 

The accuser in a criminal process, where the penalty was not already 
fixed by law, himself in the first instance assessed its amount, which the 
judges confirmed or not as they thought proper. The first was called 
ripaoba, the secofid Tipay, in accordance with the usual distinction of the 

active aud n voice, as marking by their contrasted significations the 
and the parties in the case, d:catew and ducatecGat, 
the one administering aacrce and deciding the 

yet this done for them’ by the intervention of 

» neglected this ordinary distinction, for 

If. As far as the phrase o madayv ériunoev 
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is concerned, the reason might be, that the accuser is supposed to repre- 
sent the estimate by the deceased of his own wrongs as of equal authority 
with a judicial decision: but this will not apply to repzjoev, Sophocles’ 
own estimate. At the same time as riav and ripnua may denote an 
‘estimate’ in general, the use of the verb here must be regarded rather as 
a departure from ordinary usage, than as 2 solecism, or violation of the 
laws of the language. 

On the curyyopor, see Schneider’s note on Pol. VI 5. 10, vol. II, p. 391, 
and addenda, pp. 502—4. ovymyopay here is not technical: there is no 
reason to suppose that it denotes one of the public ovvyyopa, appointed 
by the state. 

Lastly, the entire topic, cal ef 6 wabav—ériunoey, is thus illustrated by 
Schrader: ‘Sexti Tarquinii flagitium ideo maius est, quod illius foeditate 
inducta Lucretia sibi ipsi vim intulit. (This is suggested by Victorius.) 
Et Appii Claudii decemviri sceleratum de L. Virginii filia iudicium eo 
sceleratius est, quoniam pater illo commotus filiam interfecit (Liv. III 48).’ 

§ 4. ‘And any crime that is unique, or the first of its class (that has ~ 
been committed), or has been seldom paralleled’, These three cases of 
especial prominence have been already applied to acts as topics of praise, 
I 9.38. See in illustration the references there given. 

‘And the frequent commission of the same offence magnifies it’: be- 
cause this shews the depraved Aadzt, or confirmed state, the és which 
constitutes vice. ‘Nec enim is casu aut affectu, sed habitu et pravitate 
animi, delinquit.’ Schrader. 

‘And any crime for which any checks and preventives or penalties 
have been sought and found (invented or discovered), as, for instance, at 
Argos a penalty is incurred by any one on whose account a law has been 
enacted (i.e. one of the xwAvurexoi, or (if I may coin a word for the 
occasion) {nuswrixoi, vopor), or On whose account the prison was built’: 
supply é€{nuidOnoav. This same topic has been already employed in the 
opposite sense, to heighten the praise due to an action, c.9 § 38. Schra- 
der quotes in illustration Lysias, Or. XXII § 16 (xara trav otrommd@v), otra 
dé madat wept ths roUrwy mavoupylas Kal Kaxovoias 4 Tots Eyvoxev, oor’ ext 
pev rots GAAots wviots dract Tovs dyopavopous PuAakas xareornoare, éwt Be 
Tavtn porn TH Téxvy xwpis crropvAakas amoxAnpodre ; the appointment of 
a special board of officers for the control of the corn-market signalizes the. 
special rascality of the dealers. 

§ 5. ‘And the more brutal the crime is, the worse’; that is, the nearer 
approach it makes to the conduct and instincts of a mere animal or brute, 
who is incapable of virtue and self-control; and the more cruel, savage, 

‘inhuman’ it is, more degraded below the level of humanity. 

There are three degrees in the scale of natures, moral and intellectual, 

(1) the beast, (2) the man, and (3) the god. Thus, Pol. 1 2, 1253 @27, itig ~- 
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said of a man that is incapable of society, or is in want of nothing, being 

all-sufficient to himself, that he is 7 @npiov # Geos : in respect of this com- 

plete independence he is either below or above all the various wants, in- 

stincts, affections,desires, aims, and aspirations that characterize humanity. 

Precisely the same view appears in the little disquisition on Onpsorns at 

the opening of Book vil of the Nicom. Ethics, except that here the dis- 

tinction between the three natures is made to rest solely upon intellectual 

and moral virtue: this is human, whereas the beast and the god are alike 

incapable of it, the beast, from the defects already stated, being below the 
human standard, the gods above it. 

On this superiority of the gods to the practice of moral or human 
virtue and their entire independence of it, see Eth. Nic. x 8. A fine 
fragment of Cicero’s lost dialogue de Philosophia sive Hortensius, quoted 
by Augustine, de Trinttate XIV c.g, is manifestly borrowed, not translated, 
from this passage of Aristotle. It is printed in Nobbe’s edition of Cicero, 
p. 1171, fragm. 35. : 

Herc therefore ‘brutality’ consists in the absence of all capacity for 
virtue, moral and intellectual, and is consequently opposed to ray dmep 
nuas aperny, npwixny twa cat Oeiav. This brutal nature, like the divine, is 
extremely rare amongst mankind. (This statement is qualified in Pol. 111 
11, 1281 6 19, xairoe ri Stapepovow Evioe trav Onpiwv ws ros elmeiv; dAda 
aepi te wAnOos ovdev elvat dAnOés KwAvet Td exer). It is found chiefly in 
‘barbarians’. ‘Barbarous’ and ‘barbarity’ in fact express pretty nearly 
the same notion of character.) Again, the absence of all moderation in 
the indulgence of our desires and emotions and general want of self- 
control is characteristic of the ‘brutal’ nature; Ib. c. 6, 1148 4 34, ro pev 
oty éxew exacra Tourer tf Tar Spwv dotl ris xaxias, kabamep Kai 4 Onptorns. 
And again, 1149 4 4, wawa vmepBadXovea kai apocuvn kai SeXia Kal dxodacia 
kal xaAerorns al pev Onpiwdders ai 8€ voonpatwders eiow. And these are then 
illustrated, 6 péy yap ucet rorovros olos dediévar mavra, kav yropnoy pis, 
Onpiadn Secdiay Sesdos’...xat rav appovey oi pev ex huocews adoytoTot kal povoy 
aicénoe (avres Onpi@ders. (ate@nors is the characteristic of ‘animal life’ in 
general; that which distinguishes axma/s from plants. de Anima.) 
Brutal ‘tastes’ or instincts are illustrated a little earlier in the same 
chapter, 1048 4 20 seq. Brutal (or animal) pleasures are those which we 
have in common with the lower animals, the pleasures of feeling and 
taste; in the over-indulgence of which, this form of bestiality lies, III 13, 
1118 @ 23—0 4. Gaisford refers to Magna Moralia II 5 init., gore b€ 9 
Onpiorns UwepBadXAoved ris Kaxia’ Gray yap Tiva Tavted@s oper paidov oud 
dvb pemoy daper elvas GAA Onpiov, ds ovody riva Kaxiay Onptornra. ‘i 3’ 
ayrixetpévn dper) ravrg doriy dydvvpos, gore 8¢ 4 rovavry Urép avOpwroy ovaa, 
oloy ype ris xa ela: xp as directly taken from the passages of 
Eth. N. viz just quate: . instinctive dpéfes (Auuds and 
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‘And when it arises from or is due to malice aforethought’. zpovoia is 
the ‘forethought’, the deliberate vicious Jurpose which constitutes ‘malice 
prepense’, aggravates a wrong act in proportion to its intensity and the 
length of time during which the evil intent has been nursed ; and converts 
an act otherwise innocent into a crime. The zpovoia is that which dis- 
tinguishes murder from homicide. It is in fact the moral mpoaipects, dis- 
tinctive of vice and virtue, of which an account has been already given in 
the first note on this chapter. See the passage of Eth. Nic. v 10, there 
quoted. Comp. Rhet. 1 13.10. There éx mpovoias is identified with the 
(in Ethics) more ordinary éx mpoatpécews. Grav d€ éx mpoatperews (7 BAGBn) 
Goixos Kal poyOnpds. 8:0 xados ta éx Oupod (actions which are done in a 
state of violent excitement, under the impulse of overpowering passion, 
are considered as involuntary, and exempted from the penalty of crimes) 
ovk é« mpovoias xpiverat. ‘The case quoted by Schrader from Magna 
Moralia 1 17, of a woman who had caused the death of her lover by a . 
love-potion which she had sent him only with the view of inflaming his 
passion, and was consequently acquitted by the court of Areopagus on 
the charge of murder, because the act was done without deliberate male- 
volent intent, is a case of dpaprnpa (one of those in which the wrong done 
does not amount to a crime), in which the mischief is done without due 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case. In Demosth. c. Aristocr. 
p. 634, there is a similar distinction between two kinds of d»8pogovia: in 
one sense the name is applied én’ dxovai@ dove, and to acts of this kind 
‘a wise and humane law’, vouos avOpwrivws Kai xades Kkeipevos, does not 
apply the name of murder; from this are immediately afterwards dis- 
tinguished oi é« mpovoias (hovevoarres). Aeschines c. Ctesiph. § 212, eZAnde 
Tpavparos €k mpovoias yeadas ypadopevos. - Dinarch. c. Demosth. § 6, rey 
éx mpovoias dovwy. Compare Cic. de Off. 1 8, sub fin. Sed in omni intustitia 
permultum interest utrum perturbatione aliqua animi, quae plerumque 
brevis est et ad tempus, an consulto et cogitata fiat inturia. Leviora 
enim sunt quae repentino aliguo motu accidunt quam ea quae medttata ac 
pracpharata tnferuntur. 

‘And any act, or wrong done, which inspires the hearers rather 
with terror than compassion’. An act which tends to consequences 
which inspire terror, the stronger emotion, in those who may be exposed, 
to the like treatment, must plainly be more striking in its character and 
important in its social effects, more noxious and prejudicial, and worse in 
general, than one which excites mere pity or sympathy with the sufferer, 
without raising alarm on account of what may follow to oneself. That 
which excites terror must be terrible; formidable and dangerous to the 
individual or society. An atrocious crime makes men tremble, and fear 
expels pity; the stronger emotion overpowers the weaker. Comp. Rhet, 
11 8, 5 and 12, ‘Amasis shed no tears when he saw his son led away to ~ 
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death, but wept when his friends asked an alms’: rovro pév yap éAcewvor, 
éxeivo S€ Sewov' ro yap Sewov érepov rou eAeewov Kat exxpovorixoy Tov éAéov 
kai moANanis TO evavtip xpjoysov. Victorius quotes Cic. Tusc. Qu. III 27, 
Constabat eos qui concidentem vulneribus Gn. Pompetum vidissent, quum 
in illo ipso acerbissimo miserrimogue spectaculo sibi timerent quod se 
classe hosttum circumfusos viderent, nthil tum aliud egisse nist ut remiges 
hortarentur, et ut salutem adipiscerentur fuga: posteaguam Tyrum 
ventssent tum affiictart lamentarique coepisse. 

‘And the rhetorical artifices or exaggerations’ (such as avénceis, 
8euvwoets, rhetorical tricks for giving extra importance and interest to 
a subject; or for magnifying, exaggerating, intensifying the atrocity, 
enormity, of a crime), ‘for instance, that the accused (whose crime you 
desire to magnify) has subverted many principles (or obligations) of 
justice at once, or transgressed them; for instance, oaths, the right hand’ 
(pledge of faith, cal de£sai 7s érémOpev, Il. B 341), ‘all confidence or good 
faith, all the laws of intermarriage, and the rest; for this is an excess of 
many crimes over the one which has really been committed’; or ‘a 
multiplication of one crime into many’, 

The exaggeration of this rhetorical fallacy lies in the enumeration, and 
apparent accumulation, of offences by division of the single offence into 
its parts, or the repetition—as in the instance—of the same offence under 
different names, which seems thus to swell its bulk and magnify its enor- 
mity. This is the reverse application of the same rhetorical artifice of 
exaggeration as has been already referred to in I 7. 31 (see note), the me- 
thods of 8caipects efs ta pépn, ovvriBevat, and éroxo8opety applied to the 
‘amplification’ of good things; the object and use of them being stated 
in nearly the same words, rAetovwr yap vmrepexew paiverat. 

dvaipewv, ‘to take up, so as to remove, annul, or destroy’; here Zol/ere, 
subvertere. The simple verb, as well as the phrase dvatpety éx pécov— 
comp. Lat. de medio, e medio tollere (Cic., Liv.) is common in Demosth., 
Aesch. and the Orators, and occurs occasionally in other writers, as Plato 
and Xenophon, with words like vdépous, ro Sixacoy, Stabjxny, vmobécas 
(Plato), or woAcy, wodtrelay, oAcyapxias (Xenoph.). 

Gaisford illustrates the various forms of pledges or guarantees here 
mentioned by a corresponding passage in Arist. Acharn. 306, mds 8 ér’ 
dv naras A€éyos Gy, etrep dowelow y) dwaf olowy obre Bwpis ovre rriotis oP 
Opkos pévet. 

éncyapia, 7as connudii, the right of intermarriage between different 
states, together with the rules and obligations which it entails, which are 
here in question. On the ‘reciprocal’ dws, ‘iuter’, see note on érepyaca- 
oOat I 13. 9, p. 251. ; 


§ 6. xai rd évravéa (ddcxcivy) of xa !-a crime in the 
very place where offenders are punishet ' of the crimi- 
nality; ‘which is the casé with perjr where 
would a man #oé¢ commit a crime if 1} € very 


court of justice?’ This is the ery ¢ 
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matus continet in se minus. ‘Hinc P. Clodii culpam amplificavit Cicero, 
cum insidiis Gn. Magnum per servum tollere eum voluisse pro Milone 
dicens criminatus est: J/zsidiator erat in foro collocatus, atque in vestt- 
bulo ipso senatus’ [pro Milone § 19], Victorius. (Victorius has forgotten the 
still more striking Etzam in senatum ventt, &c. of the first speech against 
Catiline, §2.) The sanctity of the place converts theft into sacrilege. 
The atrocity of the murder of ‘Zacharias the son of Barachias’ was 
heightened by the circumstance of its occurrence ‘between the temple 
and the altar’ (Matth. xxiii. 35). 

‘Another aggravation of an offence is, where it is attended by dis- 
grace (to the victim); and this in proportion to its amount (paAtorTa)’. 
This, together with the wantonness, the unprovoked character of the 
aggression, is what converts a mere assault, alka, into an act of UBpis, a 
wanton outrage. See Rhet. II 2. 5, definition of vBpis, and I 13.10; also 
note on I 12.26, p. 239. The wound inflicted on a man’s pride and sense 
of dignity, the injury to his feelings and honour, constitute a great aggra- 
vation of the offence. dBpss is, ro BAdwrew xal Aue ep’ ols aicxvvy 
dott r& macxovre «.7.A. In 11 6. 2, atoxdvyn is defined, Avmn tes f Tapayy 
wept ta els ddogiavy pawvoueva pepe Tay Kaxdy 7 mapovray f yeyovdrev f 
pedAdOvr@y...emi Tois rovovrats Tév Kax@v Goa alcxpa Soxei elvat fj aire 7} ov 
Ppovriler. 

kai ef rovrov (4dixnxé ris)] ‘and another is, when the victim of his wrong 
has been his benefactor ; for his offence is thereby multiplied; in that he 
not only does what is wrong (positive wrong, a sin of commission), but 
also fails, omits, to do what is right (negative wrong, a sin of omission). 
The last explanatory clause is thus illustrated by Victorius from Cicero’s 
criticism of the third Stoic Paradox, § 25 ort toa ra duaprypara xal ra 
caropOopata. Lllud tamen interest quod in servo necando, st adsit in- 
_ turia, semel peccatur,; in patris vita violanda multa peccantur; vio- 
latur is qut procreavit, ts qui aluit: is qui erudivit; ts qui in sede 
ac domo atque in republica collocavit: multitudine peccatorum praestat 
(Umepexet), cogue poena maiore dignus est. 

§7. ‘And an offence against the unwritten laws of right’ (is worse 


than the violation of a written or positive law): ‘because it is indicative of 
a better character and disposition, of a higher degree of virtue, ta do 2 


right without compulsion’. (Any external force destroys the voluntary 


character of an act, and therefore its virtue. And if this voluntary obe- . . 


dience to the unwritten law implies a more virtuous disposition than thaj 
which is enforced by the positive enactments which have power ¢- 
compel it, then the opposite is true, an act of disobedience to the # 
written law is a worse offence, and a sign of a more vicious dispositi¢ 
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than the violation of the other.) ‘Now the written laws are compulsory, 
the unwritten are not’. 

‘From another point of view’, (in another way of arguing or looking at 
the case; Rhetoric ovAAoyiferat ravayria, 1 § 12) the crime is worse ‘if it be 
a breach of the written law: for (it may be argued) if a man does wrong 
when it is dangerous (fearful) and liable to penalty, (a fortior’) he would 
do it when it is not’. This again is by the rule omne matus continet in 
sé minus ; the greater and more powerful inclination to wrong necessa- 
rily involves the less. | 

oBepa] acts fearful, alarming, formidable, from the probable conse- 
quences. Supply the cogn. accus. aé:«jpara. 

émi(nusa] Note on I 4.9, éridogor, p. 66. 

‘etpnra] ‘so much for’, ‘enough of’, ‘no more of’: note on elpyabe, 
I 11. 29. 


CHAP. XV. 


The general sense and connexion of the contents of this chapter upon 
the arexvos miorets of the practice of Rhetoric, those adjuncts of proof and 
external supports of the case, which consist in the various kinds of evi- 
dence which can be adduced by the pleader in confirmation of his state- 
ments and arguments, have been already given in the Introduction to 
this Commentary, pp. 193—207, to which I now refer and which I need 
not here repeat. They are called ‘unartistic’ or ‘inartificial’ because 
they are not due to the artist’s inventive skill, but are supplied to him 
from the outside, as it were, of his art; and all that he has to do is to use 
them to the best advantage. Rhet.1 2.2. It is this distinction of two 
kinds of proof or modes of persuasion which explains the application of 
the term izventio by the Latin rhetoricians to that part of the art to 
which Aristotle first gave the name of évreyvos wiores, and the title of 
one of Cicero’s rhetorical treatises, the de Jnventione. The author him- 
self, l.c., applies the term evpei» to the évrexvos riores. 

In commenting therefore upon this chapter we shall have to occupy 
ourselves principally with the details of language, argument, and allu- 


sion, and so fill up the outlin as been sketched out in the Intro- 
duction, . er 

§1. ‘Next to the subjei Kerussed’ (the évrexvot micrtets, 
the logit nd their topics in cc. 4—14), 
‘we ha ‘™mmary of) what are called 
the ur 4ecause’ (ydp, this is the 
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forensic branch of Rhetoric, and ‘these are peculiar to law proceedings 
(or forensic practice’. On the treatment of these drexvoe riorets by other 
writers on the subject see Introd. 205—207. 

mept 8€ rav aréyvor...€mupapeiv] See note on I 9.14; on the redundant 
use of mepi, vmrep, &c. 

éxouevov] with genit. partitive, ‘holding, hanging, on by (lit. to a fart 
of,)’, ‘clinging to’, ‘connected with’, ‘in succession to’, ‘following’. 
Very frequent in Herodotus. 

ém8papetv] ‘to run over’, commonly in its literal signification takes 
the accusative, sometimes the dative. Here we may suppose that wepi rap 
aréxvav Kadoupévoy miorewy is substituted for the accusative: as it is also 
in pseudo-Demosth. mep) rav mpds ’AAcEav8pov auvOnkay, 217. 7, pexpa 
emSpapovpat mep) avrav moAAay dvrwv. This passage and Xen. Oecon. 
XV I are the only two instances that are given by the Lexicons of the 
metaphorical sense in which it occurs here. [Cf., however, Pol. 111 15, 
1286 @ 7, Oewpioat cul ras dropias émi8papeiv ras évovcas, Index Aris- 
totelicus. S.] Compare a similar use of éredeiv of ‘pursuing an inquiry’ or 
‘going over, reviewing, a subject’. Pol. 1 13, 1260 4 12, év rots wept ras 
moAtreias dvayxatov erehOeiv. Ib. VI (IV) 2, ult. reparéoy émedOciv rives 
POopai x.r.d. ef Passim. 

§ 3. xpnoréov mpotpemovra] i.e. mas Sei teva xpijcba avrois mporpe- 
movra. The verbal adjective can be resolved into 8ef with an indefinite 
object, with which the participle is made to ‘agree’, Demosth. Olynth. 
B. 21, 24, moAAny 81) thy perdoracw Kal peyadyy Setxréoy rv peraBodrny 
eioepovras éftovras. Other examples in Matth. Gr. Gr. § 447. 4. 

It appears from the addition of mporpérovra and drorpérorvra that the 
first of the arexvoe wiorets, the laws, are not confined to forensic practice, 
but can also be used by the deliberative orator in addressing a public 
assembly: and this is true also of some kinds of witnesses, viz. the 
‘authorities’ appealed to in support of a statement, which may be as ser- 
viceable in enforcing considerations of public policy, the cupdépor f 
dovpdopor, as the Sixatov } adixov of a legal process in a court of justice; 
see §16. The original statement therefore of § 1, {das yap atdrac ray 
dixavxav, requires modification. 

§ 4. évavrios 6 mpdypart] ‘opposed to the facts on our side, to our 
view of the case’, Comp. infr. § 12. 

§ 5. With dre here, and in the following topics, Xexréoy or somethin 
similar must be supplied from ypyoréov, §§ 3—4. ' 
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TO youn TH dpiory] Supply xpivery or dexagew ; the former is expressed 
in Rhet. II 25. 10, ro yvodun th dpiorn xpiver. This was the dicasts’ oath, i 
taken when they entered the court. The usual form was yvopy r9 Sixato- 
ratne Dem. c. Aristocr. 652 sub fin. yrouy t9 Stxatorary Sixaoew cpopd- 
kaow (of dixacrai), 4 dé tis yvopns boa ad’ ov ay dxovowat mapicrarat... 
mas yap 6 pyre de €xOpav pyre Se evvoray pyre Se GdAAnv Gdixov mpohacw 
pndepiav, map’ a ytyvocket, Oepevos thy Wipoy evacBet...drArX ef ris eidds 
exeivous mpodédaxev  e€atrara, otros éat’ Evoxos TH apa’ c. Boeot. de Nom. 
1006, 27, dAAa phy ov y ay pn aot vopot yropy tH Sixaorary Sixacew dpo- 
poxare. adv. Lept. 493. 1. Ar. Pol. 111 16, 1287 @ 25, adda py ooa ye py 
Soxet SvvacGat Stopitew o vopos, ovd advOpwmos ay Suvatro yvwpifew. add’ 
émirndées mravdevoas 6 vopos epiornot ra Aowra TH SixatoraTy youn Kpivew 
kal Suotxety rovs Gpxovras, which explains the meaning and object of the 
oath. 

The form of the oath is found in Pollux vit 10[6 8 Spos qv rap 
Stxarray rept pév dy vopot cial, WndtetoOat xara Tovs vopous, mept S€ adv py 
eici, yvoun tH Stxatorary|]; see Meier & Schémann, Adtischer Process, 
p- 128; comp. p. 135- 

TO p?) mavred@s xphabas rots yeypappevois] The meaning of the oath is, 
‘that the judges are not to employ, i.e. to enforce, to its full extent, in. its 
strict and literal interpretation, the rigour of the written statute’. 

§6. ‘And-that equity and the universal law are constant and un- 
changeable, like the laws of nature whose operation is uniform; to which 
the appeal is made in Sophocles’ Antigone (line 450 seq.) ; for her defence 
is, that the burial (of her brother) was indeed against Creon’s law, but 
not against that which istnweitten’, ovd o xowds (peraBaAner). 

$7. GAN ov ra docouv| Gi vw dAnOés dors x... ‘and that justice is 
something real, genuine, and [lutary, but this sham, apparent justice 


(the, ~ wt, And therefore the written law, the 
lette’ t sometimes—and this is one of the 
ca! the law’, which is to do substan- 


= 


tia that which seems to be, 
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but is not justice. On the superiority of natural justice to positive en- 
actments, see Cicero, de Legg. 1 15, referred to in Introd. p. 194. 

‘And we may further argue that the judge is like an assayer of 
coin and appointed for the purpose of distinguishing dase justice from 
genuine’. 

dpyupoyvopov] Moeris, Lex. Attic. (p. 50, ed. Koch) dpyvpaporBol, ’Ar- 
Tuas’ Ko\AvBiorai (money-changérs, who change large coin for small, 
KOAAvBos), ‘EAAnuixads. apyvpoyvapoves, Arrixas’ Soxipacral, ‘EAAnuxes, and 
Pierson’s note, who refers to the pseudo-Platonic dialogue wep) dperis, 
378 D (Zurich ed. p. 867); GAAa phy cal wept ro xpvatoy Kad To dpyvptoy 
elo nyiy Soxipacral, oirives Opavres xpivovat ro Te BéAriov nal TO yeipov; 
Eiciv. Tivas ovy rovrous Kadeis; "Apyupoyvdpovas. Pollux, vi § 170. To 
the same family of words belong mpoSaroyvopwy Agam. 768 (see Blom- 
field’s Glossary) a ‘discerner of the flock’, one that can distinguish the 
several sheep of a flock; hence ‘a judge of character’; immroyvdpoy in the 
same metaphorical sense, Aesch. Fragm. Tox. 224 Dind. Cf. pucteyvdpoy, 
Ar. de Gen. Anim, IV 3. 32, and on @vavoyvaporeiv, as an art (the study of 
character frpm the indications of the features and other external pecu- 
liarities), see Anal. Pr. 11 27, 70 6 7—38; and the treatise @votoyywpouxa, 
printed with Aristotle’s works, Bekk. Vol. Il. p. 805. Compare Cic. de 
Fato, 5. 10 (quoted in Blomfield’s note, as ‘De Nat. Deor. I 8’), Quid? 
Socratem nonne legimus, gquemadmodum notarit Zopyrus, phystognomon, 
gui se profitzbatur hominum mores naturasque ex corpore oculis vultu 
Sronte pernoscere? Compare, lastly, the simple yrdpoyv, Xen. Memor. 
1 4.5 (ap. Blomfield), of the tongue as distinguishing between sweet and 
bitter, and Agam. 1099, decgarwy yvdpoy axpos. 

§ 8. See Introd. p. 194. Correct there the second line of the quota- 
tion, Hor. 1 Ep. 16, 52, which should be, ¢w nihil admittes in te formé- 
dine poenae: ‘tu’ is addressed to men in general, and therefore the 
second line speaks as generally as the first. Schrader appears to refer 
this topic to c. 7 § 12, cat duoiv dpxaiy TO amo Tis peifovos pei{ov, for its 
authority ; the topic of § 16, cal dper? yt) dperijs...rd pev yap rédos, ré & ov 
réXos, is equally applicable. 

§ 9. ‘Or if the (written) law (which is against us) chance (wey) to be. 
contradictory, either to any other law of repute, or to itself; ae 2... 
example, in some cases one law enacts the validity of all contr 
soever, whilst the other (of the two opposite laws) forbids thr 
of any engagement contrary to the law (except those that the 
On this Victorius, ‘Exemplum hoc est legis legi repugnant 
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autem id vocatur. Alterius vero exemplum, cum lex aliqua secum ipsa 
discordat, omisit, ut rei sua vi satis notae’. 

§ 10. This very elliptical sentence must apparently be thus filled up. 
kai ef audiBoros (6 vépos, xpnaréov alte from § 3, 4, or Aexréov), dare (SO as 
to, in such a way as to...) orpépew (avrov) cal cpav x.7.A. and if the law 
(which we have to interpret) be ambiguous, (we must deal with it, treat it, 
or interpret it) in such a way as to wrest (twist) it (in either direction 
according as it suits our purpose) and to see to which of the two construc- 
tions either strict justice (the efter of the law) or expediency, i.e. equity, 
(whichever of the two we are arguing for) will adapt itself, and then 
employ ¢ha?’. ro cupdépoy here stands for ‘ equity’, because by accom- 
modating itself to the varying circumstances of particular cases it is more 
‘generally serviceable’ than the stiff unbending letter of the law. dyaoyy 
(rov vopxov) ‘leading’, ‘guiding’ of the law. This ‘leading of the law’ 
represents the law itself as leading those who have to use it by the ‘ inter- 
pretation’ or ‘construction’ that may be put upon it in one or another 
direction, and corresponds exactly to ductus in the phrase ductus littera- 
rum. The following passage of the Politics, VI (IV) 5, 1292412, throws 
light upon this use of dywy7, and as they mutually illustrate gne another 
I will quote it entire. ov det 8€ AavOdvew Gre modAaxov aupBEBynxev dore 
THY ev wodtTelay THY KaTa ToOvs vopous py SnpotiKhy eivat, dia dé ro 7O0s Kal 
THY dywyny TwodcreverOat Snporikas, Gpoiws dé wat map’ GAAots THY Mev KaTa 
TOUS vouous eivat moAtretav Snporikwréepay, T] 8 dywyy Kal Trois EBecw cAcyap- 
xetoOa padrAov. Here again the dywyy is rod vouov, the leading, direction 
given to, or interpretation put upon the law in the actual practice of the 
society. The difference which sometimes arises between ¢he theory of the 
constitution as laid down in the laws, and ¢he actual administration and 
conduct of the government, is accounted for, first, by the character and 
habits of the people, either natural to them or as cultivated and formed 
by education ; and secondly, by the ‘ direction’ they give to, or the ‘ inter- 
pretation’ they put upon, the actually existing laws, in accordance with 
the character which /Aey wish to give to the practical administration of 
the government. Compare xa avrovs dyovot rnv moNtrelay, C. 11, 12964 
26, and Thuc. 11 65, of Pericles’ direction of the state policy, kai ovx 
Hyero paddow vx’ avrov (rot wAjOous) 7 avros ye. 

du@iBodos] 11 5. 4, aupiBoda, ‘ambiguous phrases’. Rhet. ad Alex. 
as (26) bree ro dppiBodoy, opposed to oixeia cropara. Ib. 36 (37). 
3 15-4 

lensed contents of this section, which gives the 
itguments for the treatment of laws, shewing 
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how to argue when the written law is in our favour, have been developed 
tn extenso inthe Introd. p. 195—6, and we may now proceed to the details. 

mpos TO mpaypal] ‘in favour of our case’ as to mpaypare § 4. 

TO dmdOS, TO avT@] I 7. 35, kat Td avr@ Kal dmAGs, and note there. 

napacogpiterba] ‘to attempt to outdo (to go beyond, mapa) the physi- 
cian (note the generic rov; one of the two uses of the definite article, to 
mark the member of a class) in skill and subtlety, ingenuity and clever- 
ness’, The proverb, ‘to be wiser than your physician’, is applied to 
i8c@rac who pretend to rival the professors, rexviras Or cofoi, men of spe- 
cial knowledge, skill, and experience in any art or science. In Athen. 
p. 137 F, quoted by Victorius, the verb stands for ‘over refining’ in the 
art of cookery, roy d€ év r@ Avxei@ xpéas raptxnpow els raptxos dvacKeva- 
gavra paottywOnva, os rapacodi(opevoy rromnpas. 

TO TOY YOLwY GopaTepoy (nreiv eivat x.T.A.] Comp. Cleon ap. Thuc. 111 
37, of pév yap Tay Te vouwy copwrepor BovArovrat haiverOas...nat éx Tov Toe 
ovrov Ta moAAa odaddAovart Tas modes: and a little before, wavrey 3é Secrd- 
ratov et...undé yroooueba Ort xelpoot vopots axiwyTos xpmpevy woes apel- 
orwv eorly Karas Exovow adxipots, dpabia re pera owppoorvvys dhedayid- 
tepov 7 Seftorns per dxoAacias, x.r.A. Bacon, de Augwieniis, Lib. Vili, 
Aphor. 58 (Vol. I. p. 816, ed. Ellis and Spedding), quotes this Maxim as 
proverbial, ‘/icet enim non male dictum sit, neminem oportere leoibus 
esse sapientiorem,’ on which Ellis has this note, ‘Bacon refers perhaps 
to D’Argentré’s maxim, Stulia videtur sapientia quae lege vulé sapien- 
tior vidert. In the passage from which these words are taken he is 
condemning the presumption of judges who depart from the teat ~~ 
pretence of eguity—which is precisely what the advocate is supp 
be doing here.’ a 

$13. Scopicdw] See on I 11. 29, p. 224. 
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kpicets qavepai] ‘decisions, judgments, published, or notorious’. 
Quint. V 11. 36, Adhibetur extrinsecus in causam et auctoritas. Haec 
secult Graecos, a guibus xpices dicuntur, iudicia aut iudicationes vocant 
...5¢ guid tta visum gentibus, populis, sapientious virts, claris civibus, illus- 
tribus poetts (all yvépipo,) referrz potest. 

otov *AOnvaios “Opnpe paprupe éexpyoavro mept Sarapivos] Quint. u.s. 
§ 40 (as an instance of the appeals: to ‘authorities’ mentioned in § 36), 
Neque est ignobile exempluin, Megareos ab Atheniensibus, guum de Sala- 
mine contenderent victos Homeri versu, gui tamen ipse non in omni 
editione reperitur, significans Aiacem naves suas Atheniensibus tunxisse, 
The ‘versus’ or rather two verses here in question are, I]. B 557—8, 
[Alas 8 éx Sadapivos ayev 8voxaidexa vias, aornoe & ayav, ty” "AOnvaiwv iocravro 
ddayyes] which were quoted by Solon (and said to have been interpolated 
by him in the text of Homer for that purpose, Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Sol. 
§ 48) as an ‘authority’ in favour of the Athenian claim to the possession 
of Salamis. See Heyne, Paley, and Trollope’s notes on the passage of 
Homer, Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 10, Strabo, Attica, IX 1. Plutarch says that the 
current opinion in his time attributed the interpolation of the line (th2 
second of the two) to Solon, though the Athenians denied it: in Strabo’s 
time it was condemned by the critics: he enters at length into the ques- 
tion, and gives the reasons for rejecting the verse. Another well-known 
instance of the authority of a yvwpipos, or distinguished man, is the 
proverbial avrés épa, tpse dixit, of the disciples of Pythagoras. 

kat Tevedioe Evayxos x.T.A.]| Of this event, ‘recent’ at the time of Ari- 
Stotle’s writing, nothing more is known than we learn from this passage. 
‘Ex verbis his colligo’, says Victorius, ‘Tenedi insulae incolas cum 
Sigeensibus disceptantes usos et ipsos prisco teste Periandro: qui, quam- 
vis multis antea saeculis mortuus esset, poema reliquerat quo praecepta 
quaedam ad beate vivendum, vmojjxae vocatae a Graecis, continebantur. 
Laertius qui vitam ipsius scripsit hoc narrat: in eo autem, ut suspicart 
licet, aliquid: fuit quod causam Tenediorum adiuvaret.’ 

KAeopav]} a mischievous profligate demagogue, who took a leading part 
in public affairs at.Athens during the latter years of the Peloponnesian War. 
He was tried and condemned by the Council during the siege of Athens 
in 405 B.C., One of the results of the political rivalry between him and 
Critias, one of the leaders of the opposite party, was this charge which he 
brought against him, at some time not ascertained. The various refer- 


ences to hint in Aristophanes, phen, and the Orators, will be found 
in the article om him ia Suaithi . .of Biography, and other particulars 
respecting his hab in Meineke, Fragm. Com. Graec.1 
p- 171 seq, int beasing his name, which Plato the 
Comic.poet w . 

- Kperiov} * ‘vas the well-known oli- 
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garchical leader, one of the thirty tyrants, maternal uncle of Plato the 
philosopher, and great-grand-nephew of Solon, Plat. Charm. 155 A. 
He was son of Callaeschrus, ibid. 153 C, who was the son of another 
Critias, son of Dropides, brother of Solon. Comp. Tim. 20 E. 

Cleophon, in his accusation, took occasion to quote ‘as from an 
authority’ some elegiac verses of Solon from whose family he was 
descended, to shew that reckless licentiousness was hereditary in the race. 

daedyns| Hesychius axodaoros, dxa@apros. Gram. ap. Bekk. Anecad.1 451, 
Goedyés, wav to aodpov Kai Biaov. Kat doéAyera Wf per’ emnpeacpov Kat 
O@pacitnros Bia. Kat daedyjs 6 avaywyos (intractable, unmanageable, like 
‘unbroken’ horses and dogs, Xenophon, from dyew, ‘to train or educate’), 
Anpoobévns (c. Mid. 521. 2), cat o xwpixds. “Qorep avépou e€aidyns doed- 
yovs yevouevov (Eupolis, Fr. Inc. XXv. Meineke, Vol. 11. p. 558). otov 
avromveyos (or To mviyos) ws dveNyys (Pherecr. Fragm. Inc. XXIX. Meineke, 
II 348). doeAyés oxadpupa, Eupolis, dzs. Hence it appears that the pri- 
mary sense of the word is ‘untamed or untameable’, from a and OéAyeuw 
(on the analogy of dueyjs ‘unmixed’, one who cannot be soothed, charmed, 
tamed; hence violent, extravagant, excessive—Arist. Plut. 559, mapa r@ 
pév (wAoUT@) yap modaypavres Kai yaorpwders Kal maxvKynpot kal miovés eloey 
aceAyos, ‘extravagantly fat’--and specially in the indulgence of the appe-— 
tites and passions, reckless in character and conduct; licentious, profli- 
gate to excess. Arist. Pol. vill (Vv) 5, sub init. &a ray rov dnpaywyor 
doédyerav, ‘license’ in conduct; ib. c. 6, 1305 5 40, yiyvovrat 8€ peraBorai 
Ths oAryapxias xai Grav dvaddowst ra tdta (avres doeAyas, ‘by a life of reck- 
less extravagance’. Plat. Rep. IV 424 E (the word is rare in Plato). De- 
mosth. Olynth. 1 23. 19, Phil. Iv. 131. 11, c. Mid. 521.2 u.s., ap. eundem 
doehyas nv, 8taxeiobat, Stayew rov Biov, xppaGai ren. 

eirety pot] This, and the following line of Solon’s dicey: is quoted, 
with two variations from Aristotle’s version, by Proclus ad Tim. 20 E, 

elmepevar Kperin EavOorprxt mat pos dxovewy® 

OU yap apapTivow meioeTat nyepovre, 
the father of Critias being Solon’s brother, Dropides. These verses, 
which were probably intended by the author as a compliment to. the 
father, are misconstrued by the malicious Cleophon into a reflection on 
the son, whose recklessness and licentiousness had brought upon him his 
father’s displeasure: the authority of Solon is appealed to to shew that 
the grandson inherited his grandfather’s vices. Whether mupporptxe is 
another malicious perversion of Cleophon, on the hypothesis that red 
hair implies a licentious disposition, or depravity in general—as seems to 
have been the opinion of the Normans, who had the proverb, etre potl 
roux et félonie sentreportent grant compagnie, (W ace, Roman de Rex, 
quoted by Sir F. Palgrave, Hist. of Norm. 11 721)—or * °~ *° 77" 
from memory, has misquoted, more suo, cannot m 
all events it is unlikely that So/om intended any 
tias’ character, whatever may have been the « 
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14 7epi MEV OUV TMV ‘YEVOMEVWY Of TOLOUTOL papTUpESy P. 1376. 
mept O€ TwY ExoMevwY Kal ot ypnopoddyol, oiov 
OemicroxkAns, S71 vavyaxntéov, TO EvAwov Teixos 
Aéywv. Ett Kal ai tmrapomiat, womep eionTat, pmap- 


Critias is evidently considered as a boy or very young man from the tone 
of the address or message, and Victorius shews from Theocr. Id. VIII. 3, 
dudo ray’ yrnv muppotpiye, dudw avdBo, that red hair in a boy in the eyes 
of the Greeks was a beauty and not a deformity. It seems to me that 
Solon wrote £avOorpext, as Proclus gives it, and that the other reading is 
due either to Cleophon’s malice if we interpret it 7 deterius, or to Ari- 
stotle’s want of memory, if we take it as synonymous with fay6drptye. 
The evidence of Critias’ daéAyea derived from the verses is plainly a 
false inference of Cleophon and not really contained in the original: the 
statement in Plat. Charm. 157 E, that Solon wrote Elegies in praise of 
‘the house of Critias’, and spoke of its members as ‘distinguished by 
personal beauty and virtue and all other so-called happiness’, is altoge- 
ther against any such supposition. Victorius, who regards the inference 
drawn by Cleophon as justified by the language of the verses, endea- 
vours to reconcile this with the eulogistic character of the elegy, by the 
remark that Critias may have been an exception to the general good 
character of his family. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. p. 331, follows Proclus’ 
version. The other variation, eiweiy pot, and elméyevar, may be either 
another slip of Aristotle’s memory, or eimwety pot a mere false reading of 
eirépeva, the one being very easily mistaken for the other. 

Lastly, poi, if it were retained, would be a good example of the da#z- 
wus ethicus corresponding in Greek to the familiar use of ‘me’ in the 
earlier English writers : as Shakespeare, Rob me the treasury ; He smiled 
me in the face (Dame Quickly of Falstaff); See how this river comes me 
cranking in (Hotspur). [Abbott’s Shaksf. Gr. § 220. S.] 

§ 14. xpnopodrcyo] amongst whom Themistocles is included as the 
interpreter of an oracle which referred to future events, mepi rav écopéver, 
here denotes not merely professional soothsayers, but amateurs also who 
followed the diviner’s craft. Herod., VII 141, gives the oracle here quoted: 
the verses run thus, reiyos Tpiroyevet EvAwwov d:d0t evpvora Zevs podvoy 
dmdpOnrov tedebew, To oe TExva T Grice. C. 143 gives Themistocles’ inter- . 
pretation. The professional interpreters of the oracles are called xpyopo- 
Aoyoe by Herodotus. 

ai mapousiat, Somep etpnrat] These words will not bear the ordinary 
interpretation of domep etpnra:, ‘as has been already said’, because this is 
not true. Therefore Victorius and Vater propose to render dozep as if it 
were olamep, huiuscemodi, ‘proverbs are also used as evidence, such as 
has been mentioned’, viz. evidence of the future: and Muretus proposed 
wal ro Gowep eipnta, “and the ‘as has been said’,” any general remark 
that has been habitually made, whether proverbial or not. We may 

“ietarius in his explanation, without however supposing that 
in any but its literal and proper meaning ‘proverbs are 
» way that has been stated’, evidence (that is) of the future. 
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Tupia éoriv’ oiov ei tis aupBovAever pn TrovetoOae 
Pirov yépovTa, TOUTW KapTUpEL 4 TapoCLia, 
pnror ev Epdev yepovTa. p- St. 
Kai TO TOUS VioUS dvaipEty WY Kal TOUS WATEDAS, 
yntrios Os TaTépa KTElvas Taidas KaTaNelTel. 
15 mpocharor & Soot yvwpmot Te KeKpixacw’ xpnoLpor 
yap ai ToUTwY Kpioes Tots TEpi THY adTwY dudisBn- 
Tovcw: oiov EvBoudos év Tots Sixaortnpios éxpnoaTo 


pymror ed épdew yépovra] Suidas, s. vv. dypnora et prror ev Epdecv, 
quotes the proverb at length, in two different forms, both of them cor- 
rupt. The proverb conveys the maxim els aypnota py dvadioxew. Gais- 
ford from the materials supplied by Suidas has put together the following 
lines, pymor ed epdew yépovra, pndé maida Backavov’ py AadnTtKHY yuvaixa, 
pnde yelrovos kuva’ pi KuBepyntny hidurvoy, pt AdAov Kwmndarny. 

yymios Os marépa Kreivas maidas karadeirer]| The verse is taken from 
Stasinus’ Cyfria: quoted by Clemens, Strom. vI 747. Diintzer, Fragm. 
Epic. Gr. p. 16. Itis repeated 11 21.11. Herod. 1155, Cyrus to Croe- 
sus, on hearing of the revolt of the Lydians, opoiws yap pot viv ye paivo- 
pat TeToinkévat, os ef Tis MaTépa amoxTeivas ToY maidwv avrov deiaaro. Liv. 
XL 3, of Philip king of Macedon, father of Perseus, Postremo negare pro- 
palam coepit satis tutum sibi guicguam esse nist liberos eorum, quos inter-~ 
Jectsset, comprehensos in custodia haberet, et tempore alium alio tolleret 
(Victorius). Eur. Androm. 518, nat yap avoia peyadn deimew éxOpovs €xOpar, 
e£ov xreivery cat ddoBov otkav adedécOa. Comp. Toup. Emend. in Suid, 
11185 (G.). Comp. Heracl. 1005, where it is put in the mouth of Eury- 
stheus; and Herc. Fur. 168, in that of Lycus. Plutarch has the proverb, 
yexpos ov Saxver. 

§ 15. EvSovdos] "AvadAvotios (Wydiopa ap. Dem. de Cor. § 29), a 
demagogue (so Harpocration and the Schol.), orator and political oppo- 
nent of Demosthenes, who mentions him very frequently in de Cor., de 
F. Leg., and elsewhere. This Eubulus is omitted in Smith’s Dict. of 
Biogr. ; but Baiter and Sauppe, in their excellent Jadex Nominum (Orat. 
Att. 111. Ind. Nom. pp. 48, 9), have furnished a complete list of all the 
references to him from the Greek Orators, Scholiasts, and Lexicographers, 
which in some degree supplies the place of a biography. See also 
Ruhnken, His¢. Crit. Or. Gr. p. 146 [and especially. Arnold . Schaefer, 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 1 173—191. §.). He is attacked and apo. 
strophized by Demosthenes, de F. Leg. §§ 290—293, and a passage of one of 
his speeches is referred to in §292. ‘ Eubulus in the law-court (at the trial) 
employed against Chares the saying of Plato (the Comic poet) against 
Archibius, that “the avowal of knavery (rascality) has grown in the 
city”.’ Meineke, in his Fragm. Comm. Gr. (Plat. Fragm. Inc. x11.) 
Vol. 11 692, merely quotes this passage without attempting to restore the 
verse or explain the allusion. In his Ast. Crét. (Fr. Com. Gr. 1 161, 
note) he had proposed to substitute "Ayippiow for ’ApyiBiov in the text of 
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Kata Xapntos » WAatwv eime mpos ’ApyiBiov, Sr 
emidedwxev év TH TOAEL TO OpoAoyeElY Tovnpous Elvat. 
16 Kal ot weTexovTes TOU Kiwduvou, av SdEwor \evder Oat. 
ok MEY OY TOLOVTOL TwY TOLOVTWY pOVvOY MapTUpES 
ELOWW, EL Yyeyovey 4 MN, Ei EoTW NH py, epi dé TOU 
qoiov ov papTupeEs, oiov Et Sikaiov n adtKoV, Et TUpL- 
17 pepov 7 adovppopov' ot & amwlev Kai rept TovTwY 
TIOTOTATO. TieTOTaTa O ot madrawol ddiaPOopor 
yap. qmiotwuata O€ TEpt papTUpLWY papTUpas peEV 
Mn €xovtTi, OT €k Tw EikOTWY Cet KpivetY Kal TOUT’ 
éxti TO yvwun TH dpiotn, Kal Stt ovK éoTw é€ama- 
THOaL Ta cikoTa Eri dpyupiw, Kal STi OVX aNioKEeTat 


Aristotle, an opinion which is afterwards retracted in the other place 
referred to. 

§ 16. xal of peréxovres...xrevdeaGa:] ‘Those who share the danger’ 
(with the person for whom they give evidence, i.e. are liable to the penal- 
ties of yrevdouaprupia, as the other is to those of the offence with which 
he is charged) ‘if they be suspected of falsehood’, sc. mpoogaroi eiot, are 
reckoned amongst ‘recent’ or contemporary witnesses. That they are so 
is shewn by their actual presence in court, and the risk they consequently 
run. See Introd. p. 196, for the explanation of the remainder of the sec- 
tion. d80€woarr. ‘quia si credantur etiam mendaces falsique, non tantum 
si fuerint, plectuntur.’ Victorius. 

With ei cupgpepov 7 adaovpdopov, which recognises this kind of 
drexvos rioms as available also in deliberative speaking, comp. § 3, and 
the note. 

§17. of drwGer] i.e., according to the Greek usage, those who give their 
evidence, not a¢ a distance (as we say) but from a distance, measuring 
the distance /rom the object Zo the subject. See note on I 11. 16, p. 213. 

miororatot of madaoi] Living witnesses may be corrupted, bribed to 
give false evidence: the ancient witnesses or authorities, appealed to 
in confirmation of statements or opinions, are inaccessible to corruption, 
and therefore most to be relied on. 

mwioropa, Which seems to occur only in Aeschylus (Pers. 171 yypdAea 
miotopata, abstr. pro concr., for muetot yépovres, and Choeph. 977, Eumen. 
214, in the sense of ‘pledge, guarantee, assurance’) and in Empedocles 
and Clearchus and one or two late authors, is here no doubt connected 
with the rhetorical wiorets, and means the assurances that are produced 
in the minds of the audience .by the rhet m ‘a alleged, It can 


hardly be identifiable with the.sk proofs’ of 
some kind is the meaning requit 
ore oux gorw éfawarion— es, 


nept oracewv (Speng. Rhet. G: beck 
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4 > PS ~ of 4 A a ow 

Ta etkoTa \evdopaptupiwy ExovTt O€ woos pn ExoV- 
e/ 9 e , \ > 7 1 rel a wf 

Ta, OTL OVY UTOliKa Ta EtKOTa, Kal OTL OvdEV av EEL 
~ ~ - , \ ? ~ 3 4 
18 uapTupimy, et ex TWY AOywy ikavoy Hv Bewpnoa. Eto 
e aA \ ~ A 4 ~ 
dé ai paptupiat at mev qept avtov at dé mept Tov 
’ ~ aA \ ~ 4 A 
augisBnrovvTos, Kal at ev mEept TOU MpayyaTos at 

A : ~ ee ee Ql # 
dé wept Tov nOovs, wate avepov OTt ovdEroT EaTLV 
~ ae 4 4 4 A ~ 
adtropnaat paptupias xpnoiuns’ el pn yap KaTa Tov 

, aN € ~ e , av ~ 

TpayeaTos  avTw@ GmoAoyoupEerns 4 TO audirBn- 

~ 4 A 4 ~ vA ~ 
TouvTt évavTias, dAXa Trept Tov HOous n avToU ets 
9 i vA ~ 9 “~ > / 4 
19 émieikerav 4 TOU audiaByTovrvTos Ets PavAoTHTa. Ta 


Trav mpayparev Edeyxov aftomororepoy rov dia rey papripwy ovre yap 
meTelopeva TA WMpaypata ovre xaptCoueva Tm AéLer Oomwep of paprupes moAAakts, 
GAN’ ola dort hucet, rovavra xal eLerafopeva gaivera. Cic. pro Caelio, c. 9 
(quoted by Victorius), Eguidem vos abducam a testibus: neque hutus 
tudicit veritatem, quae mutari nullo modo potest, in voluntate testium 
collocari sinam, quae facillime effingi, nullo negotio flecti ac detorqueré — 
potest. Argumentis agemus, signis omni luce clarioribus crimina refel- 
lemus,; res cum re, Causa cum causa, ratio cum ratione pugnabit. ‘Pro- 
babilities can’t be bribed to cheat (the judges), as witnesses can’. 

ovx UmodiKa ra elxora] ‘probabilities are not responsible (liable to trial 
and penalty) like witnesses, and therefore less to be trusted’. wedckos, 
formed upon the analogy of umev@uvos, Umairios, Umdaxios, vmdaroveos, 
Uroopos (Ar. de Anima, II 9. 5), vmatOptos, vmrooreyos, Umodopos; and fol- 
lowing that of émaircos, émi{npucos, extxatpos Or -Kaiptos, émivogos, x.t-d. (liable 
or exposed to so and so); from vmé sud, ‘under’, ‘subject to’, either lite- 
rally as Umcoxtos, or metaphorically as vrevOuvos, Umodixos. It occurs inthe 
Orators, frequently in Plat. Leges, Aesch. Eumen. 250, tarddixos Bede yeve- 
aba xepav, and Rhet. ad Alex. 4 (5). 6. 

§ 18. at pév rept adrod at 8€ mepi rot dudiaByrovvros] ‘Evidence (may 
be brought) either for ourselves or against the opposite party’; the 
indeterminate mepi, ‘about’, ‘concerning’, takes its specific meaning from 
the words with which it is immediately joined; like the chameleon its 
colour from the objects round it. mepit rovd mpayparos...wept rod 
nOovs, ‘either to facts or character’; to support our own, and to inva- 
lidate and depreciate those of the opposite party. 

ei py yap] (edmopet ris, OF 0 audioBynrav, paprupias, with which époXo- 
youpévns is supposed to agree). dAdd (at any rate, at least) subaudt evwopet 
ye... ‘For if we have no evidence as to the fact, either in agreement with 
our own side of the case, or opposed to that of the adverse party, at ali 
events (we shall be sure to find plenty) as to character, (es, tending to, 
bearing on,) to establish, that is, either our own respectability or the oppo- 
nent’s worthlessness’. opodoyouperns ‘in agreement with’, comp. 14 
22. 15, duoroyovpeva and (the opposite) dvopodoyovpeva. In § 21 of thie 
chapter, the sense is different, ‘admitted’, as in Plato and Arist. Rhy 
1 13-9 ots. ae ee 
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f A A \ \ ~ \ , A 
0 ada meEpi paptupos 4 Pidou yn éxOpov n meTaékv, 7 
~ \ ” \ 4 / 
evdoxiuovvTos 4 adoEouvTos 4 weTaeU, Kal boat adAat 
~ 9 ~ 9 ~ , , 
TowavTat diaopal, ek TwWY avTwWY TOTwWY NEKTEOY EF 
e/ A A SS , 
Oiwy mep Kat Ta évOusnuata devyouev. 
1 06 TH Onkw j 7 No noris P. 13766 
20 Teot OE TWY GUVUnKwWY TOTaUTN Tov AOYyoU yoenats F. 1376 4 
3 e/ \ ~ \ A ~ \ 
éoTw doov avcav 4 Kabapev n moras Troe qn d- 
, A A “~ , A , 
WLTTOUS, EAY MEV AVTW UTAaPYwot, TieTds Kal Kupias, 
9 A \ ~ 9 ~ 9 / \ \ 
21 émt O€ Tov duguo BnTovvTos TOUVAVYTLOV. WpPOS MEV 
> A A \ > »P , AND! 
ovv TO TioTas H aTioTOUS KaTacKEVvaCeW OvdEV dLa- Pp. 52 
s wn 4 A a , a 
Peper THS WEPt TOUS MapTUPAS TPAayMaTELas’ O7rOlOL 
A Y 9 4 N , 
yap av Tives wow ot érrryeypappevo n puAaTToVTEs, 


§ 19. ék roy auray rorev...r\€éyonev| ‘(the arguments on these subjects) 
must be drawn from the same topics (i.e. the e78)) as those from which 
we derive our enthymemes also’. See Introd. p. 198. 

§ 20. meptrav cvvOnxav] On ovvOjxa see note on I I. 9, wept Ta cuvad- 
Adypara. They are contracts, bonds, engagements, agreements of any 
kind between two or more parties. They are probably intended to 
include documentary evidence of all kinds, which is expressed by the 
Latin ¢adulae of Cicero and Quintilian. See on this head Quint. v 5. 

a’r@] ‘for oneself’. Add this to the instances of av’rod, &c. for 
avrov and the rest, in notes on I I.12; I 7.35; and see the references 
there given. 

“On the subject of contracts, arguments may be so far employed as to 
magnify or reduce (pull down, met. extenuate, depreciate, disparage 
(their value and importance), or (in other words) confirm or destroy their 
credit (or trustworthiness); if we have them (to produce) (ypfois éore 
moetv) we must argue for their credit and validity (kvpias, their authori- 
tative character); in the case of (if they apA/y fo, are on the side of) the 
opposite party, the reverse’. 

§ 21. xaruoxevafew] is a technical term of dialectics, denoting the con- 
structive process and object of argumentation or syllogism, viz. to esta- 
blish some Josztive conclusion, to maintain or confirm a thesis; and 
opposed to davacxevaf{ew, which represents the ‘subversive’, ‘destructive’ 
(dvacxevatew ‘to undo’, comp. Ave ‘to break up, or dissolve_a thing into 
its elements’), ‘refutative’ syllogism or reasoning which proves a nega- 
‘tive. On'‘these terms see further in Introd. p. 268, and note (on p. 267) 
on the same page. 

‘Now in regard of establishing their credit or discrediting them, the 
treatment of this in no respect differs from that of the witnesses; for 
according to the character of those whose names are attached to, sub- 


scribed ta. ‘wlypapya, the “tle of a crime or a legal 
prosect r contract, or who have it in their 
ka t @r trustworthiness of the contract 


ie ‘acts made trustworthy)’. 


22 
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, e ~ , > e , 9 
TouTos at cuvOnkat wWigTai Elo. CoAOyoupeErns 6 
> ~ , , \ , 
evar THs ouvOnkns, otkelas ev ovons avgénteov’ 7 
\ , , A of \ \ 4 \ 
yap ouvOnxn vouos é€oriv idios Kal KaTa [Meépos, Kal ai 
A ~ ? ~ A ‘4 , e . , 
sev ovvOnkat ov mrotovat TOV vOmoY KUpLOV, ot SE VvOLLOL 
\ A A , , A e/ . A 
Tas KaTa Tov voyov ovvOyKkas. Kat dAwWs avTOS O 
, , J e/ ~ N 9 
vosos ouvOnkn Tis €oTiv, WOTE OS TIS ATLOTEL Nn aval- 
A , A a of \ , 
pet ouvOnkny, Tovs vouous dvaipet. Ett O€ TMpaTTETAL 
A A ~ , A \ oe 4 A 
Ta TO\Aa TwY GuvVa\AaypaTwY Kal Ta Exovola kaTa 


rovrots morai] is a somewhat irregular expression, meaning rocovr@ 
mororepat elo ai cuvOnKat Or Totadrat Kal ai cvvOjxat to moral eivat. 

The degree of integrity of those who have the document in their 
custody is a measure of the probability of its having been tampered with 
or not. 

‘The existence of the contract being admitted, if the document be 
our own (§ 26), we must magnify it (cry it up; z#zcrease, exaggerate, its 
value and importance); for the contract (we may say) is a law, special 
and partial; and it is not the contracts that give authority, or validity, to 
the law, but the laws to the contracts which are made in conformity with 
them (legally)’, Either of these arguments may be urged to shew that 
a covenant has the sanction of law, and shares its authority. ‘And, 
speaking generally, the law itself is a kind of contract, and therefore any 
one who violates (disobeys) the provisions (understand ovvOyxy after 
am.oret) of a contract or makes away with it, is in fact subverting, doing 
away with, the laws’, This doctrine has already been stated in other 
words, C. 13. 2, vouov...cdtov pev Tov ExdoTols wpiopevoy mpos avrovs. This 
is therefore the positive, written, local or national law, varying in differ- 
ent societies, and enacted by each of them severally for mutual conve- 
nience, under an implied contract to observe and maintain them. 

Analogous to this view of law as a contract is the theory, in Politics, 
of the Social Contract, which has been maintained by Locke, Rousseau, 
and many others. This view of the origin of the social organization and 
of government, is founded upon the natural freedom and equality of men ; 
and assumes a common agreement amongst.the members of a state to 
live and act together for purposes of self-defence and mutual advantage 
in obedience to laws and an executive authority which the theory sup- 
poses to have emanated originally from themselves, and to be invalid 
without their consent. Similar to this are the ‘laws of war’, which give 
the conqueror certain rights over the conquered, amongst them that of 
enslaving, and result from a sort of international compact, or universal 
agreement. Polit. 1 6, sub init. 6 yap vopos épodoyia tis éortv, év § ra kara 
moXenov KpaToupeva THY KpaTovvrwy eivat haciv. Compare also Pol. lrg, 
1280 4 10 seq. kal 6 vouos cuvbyKn, Kat KaOdrep Epn Avkdppwr 6 codiorns, 
éyyunrns GAdnAos tav Sixalwy, GAN ovx olos trotety dyabovs xat Stxalous robs 
qoXiras. 

§ 22, €re 8€ mparrerat x.r.A.] Transl. in Introd. p. 199. mpdrreras 
‘are transacted’. On guvadAdypara, ‘the ordinary dealings’ of men with 
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, / / ~ \ 
cuvOnkas, WOTE AkuvpwY YiyvouevwY dvaipEtTat 4 POS 


, ~ / ; 3 A e/ 
ahAndous xpeia Twv avOpwrwv. Kai Tad\Aa O€ boa 
e , 9 ~ 9 ~ ¥ \ > , > A 
apuoTTel, EmimoAns ively Eotw. av & évavtia 7 kat 


one another, especially in trade and exchange of commodities, see note on 
I 1.9. | } 
kat ra €xovota] ‘all voluntary transactions’, in general, is added 
because guvadAdypyatra may include ra dxovota, frauds, crimes, offences, 
which may arise in men’s dealings with one another: Eth. Nic. v 5 
sub fin., 1131 @ 2, rov pev yap cuvaddayparwy ra pev éxovoia é€ott Ta 
dkovowa’ éxovota pév ra Toidde, olov mpaots, avy, Savetopos, eyyvn, xphots, 
wapakataOnkn, picOwors’ éxovora 8¢€ A€yerat, Ore 4 Apx TOY ovvadAayparev 
ToUT@y éxovatos, Tov 8 éxovotwy ra pev AaOpaia, oiov KAomH, potxeia, Pappa- 
Keia, mpoaywyeia, SovAamaria, Wevdouaprupia, ra dé Biata, viov uixia, deopos, 
Gavaros, aprayn, THpwcts, Kaxnyopia, TpomnAaktopos. 

xpeia] ‘sus’? as ypnoOa ‘utz’, ‘intercourse’, the wse that men make 
of one another. 

emumolns ideiv ~xrwv] This phrase occurs again, Rhet. 11 16.1, and 
Hist. Anim. 1X 38. 2, 4 peév ody pupyncoy épyacia nacivy eorw émurodjs 
idetv. In Rhet. II 23. 30, ro émemods elvae expresses ‘superficiality’. It 
seems to be said of things that ‘lie on the surface, things prominent and 
conspicuous, so as to be seen by every one’, wore tia or mdvras idety 
aura. This explanation is confirmed by the substitution of ev@ewpyra, to 
express the same notion, in § 25 z/frva (so Victorius). If this be so, the 
verb should be written éorw, and not gore (for éerrw) as in Bekker’s text. 

€muroAns] is the genitive of a substantive émuroAn ‘a surface’, only used 
by later and non-Attic writers; ‘ veteribus illis...émmoAjs adverbii vicem 
fuit, Herod. 1 187, Arist. Plut. 1207, Eccles, 1108, Thucyd. v1 96, et com- 
pluries Xenophon. Neque eius substantivi alius tum casus in usu fuit’. 
Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 126—7. It is an adverb of place or position, after 
the analogy of ’A@nvay ‘at Athens’, Aatas yerpos (Aesch. P. V. 720) ‘on the 
left hand’, &c.; see Matth. Gr. Gv. § 377: (this seems to-be omitted in 
Jelf’s Grammar, though there are articles on the ‘genitive of position’; 
§§ 524—528, which however is illustrated only by the genitive of relative 
position, not that which expresses place itself. The genitive, it is to be 
presumed, is in both cases Jartiteve, denoting a point in space;) it is also 
after the analogy of the local adverbs, ov, drov, cov, ovdapoid, rod and rod, 
ayxov, tn\ov, wmavraxov. émimoAn itself not being in use, the substantive 
‘surface, superficies’ is formed by the addition of the definite article, as 
Plat. Phileb. 46 D, (omoray) ro...émerodijs povoy Ssayén. Ar. rept evurviay 2. 8, 
To €memoAns rou évorrpov, ‘the surface of the mirror’. Its derivatives ém- 
moXaios and éemrodafey (to be on the surface), have three different senses 
all arising from the properties attributable to things on the surface; either 
(1) ‘popular’, ‘prevalent’, ‘fashionable’, ‘current’, like things that come to 


the top, come uppermost, and the rest, as Sofa: padiora 
¢murodafovoa, Arist. Eth "ov yeAolov, ib. IV. 
14, 1128 2413, Hist. Anh most abundant 
kind’, VI 37.2, de G re al xabdposis 


Sonep dvOpdros: 0 between this 
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and the preceding) ‘conspicuous’, ‘prominent’, compared with such as are 
deep down, or buried, out of sight; Rhet. 42s, Hist. Anim. quoted above 
on émimodjs: and (3) ‘superficial’, opposed to BaOvs; either literally, de 
Insoimn. (rept évumvioy) 2. 12, ovy dpolos elodverat 4 KnAris GAN’ émumo- 
Aatorepov, or metaph., as Rhet. Il 11.10, dAnOes xal py éemimoAaov. II 23. 
30, above referred to. III 10. 4, ra émeroAaa trav évOvpnpareyr, followed by 
the explanation, ¢reroAaa yip A€éyouev ra mavri d7Aa, xat a pndev det Cyr7- 
oa, is doubtful; for an enthymeme may be too easy to follow and there- 
fore unacceptable, either because it is intellectually ‘superficial’ (this I 
think is the more probable meaning, because more applicable to an in- 
tellectual process) or because it is ‘prominent and conspicuous’, saute 
aux yeux, and therefore is 8rov maow, Top. A 1, 100 6 27, Similarly in 
Pol. 111 3, 1276 @ 19,  pév ovv émimodaorarn ris Gropias (yrnors (the most 
obvious and apparent, the clearest and plainest) mept rov rowov kat rovs 
dvOpadmous éoriv, and again, ib, c. 12, 1282 4 30, 7 rovro émemoAatov To Wei- 
dus; (evident on the surface). In these two last instances the literal sense 
of the word is uppermost. 

' §23. ‘But if the contract or document be opposed to us, and (on the 
side) of the adverse party, first of all, the same arguments are suitable as 
may be used in contending against an adverse Jaw’. amep is a cognate 
accuSative extended by analogy from the direct cogn. acc. fvmep payny pa- 
xéoaro, for which the neuter plural, expressing the details of the conten- 
tion, or the arguments employed in it,is substituted. ‘For it is absurd to 
suppose that we are not bound to obey the laws, if their constitution ‘is 
defective and the framers of them have been led into error, and yet that 
(in like cases) contracts are necessarily binding (that it is necessary to obey 
or observe them). [For xe(pevot...reOéuevo. compare note on I 1.7,p.10. S.] 

§ 24. «¢i6 dr1] The gist of the topic is to be found in Introd. p. 200. 

BpaBeurys| the umpire in the games, who awards the prize to the suc- 
cessful candidate, i.e. to the most deserving, is here used as an image of 
the judge who dispenses justice to the competitors in a court of law. It 
is he that is to be appealed to, not a mere contract, which has no regard 
for the general principles of justice. Justice (ws Sxatorepov) must pre- 
vail over contracts when they are in conflict. Dem., Cl. 111 36. 7, has the 
verb in the same sense, ra rév GAdov Bixata BpaBeverr. BpaBeurns is the 
prose form; BpaBevs belongs to the Poets. 

rouro| is ‘what we are talking about’, ‘that which is before us’, dec- 
xruxkas; the contract, namely, and its contents. 
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§ 25. ‘And again, justice cannot be perverted (have its nature altered) 
by fraud or compulsion like a contract, because it is natural (constancy 
and uniformity are characteristic of zafure); whereas contracts are un- 
dertaken, entered into, under the influence of deceit (under false pre- 
tences) and compulsion.’ The two genitives in construction follow ovv67- 
cat, ‘contracts of men deceived are made’. 

oixeious ) dAAorpios| ‘domestic or foreign’. 

TO cupdépov] In arguing against the validity of a contract, you may 
take into account the consequences of carrying its provisions into effect, 
so far as they affect the judges, whose ‘interest’ or ‘advantage’ (or the 
reverse) may be involved in them: when these results happen to be 
adverse to the judges’ interest, arguments from this source may be em- 
ployed to invalidate the contract; ‘and all other topics of’ the same kind, 
(may be used) (which need not be enumerated) because they are equally 
easy to observe (with the preceding)’, too clear to need enumeration, 

§ 26. oikeiac] ‘of one’s own’, ‘on our side’, supr. § 21. 

Scadvot ay Tis} or Avew and dadrvew, see Introd. p. 267 note. 

raAn6j Aéywv] These words have been variously interpreted. Mu- 
retus omitted radn64, as contrary to Aristotle’s opinion on the subject of 
torture—which however must be gathered from the words of the text, and 
not assumed a friort, and the text altered in conformity with the hypo- 


' thesis—evidently supposing that if retai d with 
dcadvor and not with Aéyor. There ‘s 


right, and that the words do expres 
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torture, by asserting the truth and right of the arguments directed against 
the use of it. (On ‘torture’ see C. R. Kennedy’s Demosthenes, Vol. 1V., 
pp- 382—391, appendix. s.] 

dvaxaprepovsres] (thoroughly, 8:a,) obstinately, resolutely, persisting, 
(holding out). 

cat fadios xaraev8ouevo.] ‘and ready to make false accusations (card 
‘against others’) in the expectation of a speedier release’. 

On the passage which in ms A® concludes this section, and is printed 
in the note of the Oxford reprint of Bekker’s 1st ed., see in Introd. p. 201, 
and the note. It is omitted by Bekker. Spengel, On the Rhetoric, in 
Bav. Trans. 1851, p. §1, thinks that it is an extract from some other 
treatise on Rhetoric, introduced by the transcribers. The last sentence 
at all events must be corrupt, being as it stands devoid of meaning and 
connexion with the preceding. Brandis in his tract in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus, 1V 1. p. 43, informs us that his Anonymous Annotator found 
the passage in the MSs that he used, though he thinks that Victorius was 
right in rejecting it as an interpolation. Victorius, a man whose judg- 
ment is to be relied on, writes thus. ‘Delevi autem quia adulterinos 
putavi; aut enim ex alio scriptore artis haec pars sumta est (so Senge), 
aut Scholion olim fuit quod importune post in contextum verborum Ari- 
stotelis translatum sit;...Qui accurate quae supra a philosopho iam tra- 
dita erant perpendit ipsius haec non esse manifesto intelligit; cuncta 
enim ille quae ad quaestiones pertinentia dicere voluerat iam explica- 
verat; sententia vero quae his viribus exponitur superioribus continetur ; 
vox etiam iuncta illic est quae sermonem Aristotelis non redolet, viz. 
ALGo8eppos (this applies still more strongly to narabappeiv); et omnis deni- 
que haec locutio, e. c. rais yeyxais dvres 8uvarol, locutionis Aristotelicae 
dissimilis videtur’. : 

§ 27. epi Opxav...duedew] On wepi, and other prepositions, redun- 
dant in the later Greek writers, see note on 19.14, ‘oaths admit of a 
fourfold division’. 

On oaths, see the corresponding chapter of Quintilian, V6. Rhet. ad 
Alex. c. 17 (18). A full explanation of the connexion and general mean- 
ing of this and the following sections to the end of the Chapter will be 
found in the Introd. pp. 202—205, to which the reader is - 
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that we may confine ourselves here as before to the defails that require 
notice. One puzzling circumstance which pervades this Chapter, tending 
to confusion, and adding to the difficulties arising from the extreme bre- 
vity of the expression (‘drevzs esse laborat obscurus fit’,is especially true of 
Aristotle here, as indeed in most of his writings,) it may be worth while 
to draw attention to; and that is, that throughout it both plaintiff and 
defendant are made to argue in the ¢hivd person; to avoid this, you may 
may be substituted for Aristotle’s Ze to designate the person who is in 
immediate possession of the argument, whichever side of the case he may 
be at the time maintaining. 

On the technical expressions belonging to dpxo:, see nofe in Introd. 
Pp. 202, d&dovae dpxov, in Aristotle and the Orators, is to offer or tender an 
Oath, AapBaverw (or déyerGa, in the Orators), to accept, or take it. 

el duwpoorat ovros}] ‘when ¢his (the oath above mentioned) has been 
already taken by one or other of the two parties’. opapoora here is 
represented by yeyevnpévos in § 32. 

§ 28. ovx amodidwor] Supply ra ypypara (the deposit, or something 
else which the opponent is unjustly withholding), which is added in three 
MSS, apparently from a marginal gloss. 

The case is: you refuse to tender the oath to the adverse party be- 
cause it is of no use; he is so little embarrassed by scruples of consci- 
ence that he will take the oath and keep the money, so that you gain 
nothing by your motion. rovs de ‘ but the judges, you think, if he do zot 
swear, will decide against him’. 

Another reason, or topic, for refusing to tender the oath is, that ‘this 
form of risk’, the risk that one runs by leaving the matter to, by throwing 
oneself upon, the judges (6 xivduvos ovros 6 év Tois Ssxacrais), is to be pre- 
ferred (xpeirrwyv), viz. to the risk incurred of losing your suit by tendering 
oath to the adversary, who will probably perjure himself: you there- 
fore refer your case to the decision of the judges, because you can trust 
them, but not the other. 

§ 29. avril xpnuarev] is, setting a pecuniary value upon the oath (esti- 
mating it agazms¢ money, at so much money value), which is degrading to 
the dignity and sanctity of the oath, and ¢herefore it is that you refuse to 
take it, and not from any baser motive. 

Kareopocato] Karopvivat (pov) occurs in Arist. Ran. 305, 306, appa- 
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rently as a mere synonym of the simple verb, A. xatOis xaropocoy. &. »1) 
A’; A. Guoocor. Z. vy Aia. With dpxoy and a second accus. of the thing 
sworn by, Eur. Hel. 835, aX’ ayvov Gpxoy cov capa xarépooa. The middle 
voice is found again in Herod. vi 65, but in a different sense ‘to swear 
against’, with a genitive following. Here, and in the two other cases 
quoted above, the xara seems to have an intensive force, expressing the 
‘binding force’ of an oath. This sense of xara comes from the original, 
physical, notion of ‘keeping down’. 

For the interpretation of this obscure topic, see Introd. p. 203. The 
obscurity is a little heightened by Bekker’s punctuation, and may be 
very slightly cleared up by reading yx dpuogas 8 ov (with colon instead of 
full stop) and at the end of the next clause ro yy. (with full stop instead of 
colon), There is a considerably closer connexion between the two 
clauses which he separates by a full stop, than there is between the two 
which are divided only by a colon. 

The intention of the topic is to shew the purity and disinterestedness 
of the speaker’s motives in refusing to take the oath. 

xal TO Tov Zevodvovs] Xenophanes of Colophon, the founder of the 
Eleatic school of Philosophy (Plat. Soph. 242 D, ro 8 map’ nyiv "EXeari- 
nov €Ovos, dro Revodavous...apfapevov)—of which Parmenides his follower 
was the most distinguished representative, who converted the theolo- 
gical conception of universal being, represented by Xenophanes as God, 
into the metaphysical conception of the Universe ag One, év rd dv— 
appears to have conveyed his philosophical doctrines in hexameter verse, 
an example subsequently followed by Parmenides and Empedocles. He 
also wrote elegies and iambics, the latter directed against Homer and 
Hesiod, whose manner of speaking about the Gods he disapproved, Diog. 
Laert. 1X 2.18. The verse quoted here is a trochaic tetrameter; on 
which Mullach remarks, Fragm. Phil. Gr. Xenoph. Fr. 25, p. 106, note, 
‘cuius versiculi hiatus in voce avrn caesurae excusationem habet, prima 
autem syllaba in doeSet producitur ad aliorum nominum velut a@avaros 
similitudinem’, So Karsten, Xenophanes, p. 79. The work which con- 
tained this verse is unknown. Mullach and Karsten agree in the opinion 
that this verse is all that belongs to Xenophanes in Aristotle’s reference ; 
the succeeding illustration is his own. All that is repeated in the con- 
verse of Xenophanes’ maxim, § 30, is what is contained in the verse itself. 
I have no doubt they are right. On Xenophanes and his philosophy, 
besides the two works already referred to, which contain collections of 
the surviving fragments, see the histories of Greek Philosophy, by 
Brandis, Zeller, Ritter, Butler, with Dr Thompson’s notes and the 
rest; also Grote’s Plato, Vol. 1. pp. 16—19. 
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GX’ duota cat ef] In this illustration of Xenophanes’ dictum, the 
parallel case proposed by Aristotle, the strong man is the unscrupulous 
or godless man, who is ready to swear anything, true or false; he has 
the same advantage over the scrupulous, godfearing man, in a chal- 
lenge to swear, as the strong man would have ever the weak in a chal- 
lenge to fight. 

maragat i) wAnynva| These forms are in general use in Attic Prose as 
the aorist active and passive of rumrm. Eth. N, V 5. 4, p. 1132 6 28, ef 
apyny €yov érdragev, ov Sei avrimkyyqvat, Kal ei Gpyovra érdratey ov wAnyi- 
vat povoy Sei add kai KoAac@jva. Ib. V 4. 4, p. 1132 2 8, Gray 6 pev TAHA 
6 d¢€ wardky, fj Kal xreivy 6 8 drobayy. de Anima, B, 8, p. 419 4 15, ré riwrov 
kai TO TuTrépevov followed by dy wdmyq, ib. p. 420 a 24, Turrépevov kai 
tinrrov followed by éay wardgy. For further illustrations see Dem. Select 
Private Orations, Il. pp. 207—211, Excursus on the defective verb ri- 
mre, S,| 

§ 30. Gre morever ada, exeiew 8 ov] ‘that he can trust Aémsel/f (not 
to swear to what he knows to be false), but not the other’, (In this case, 
if you accept the oath, or consent to swear) ‘Xenophanes’ dictum may be 
inverted (turned round to the other side), and you may say, that this is 
the fair way of proceeding, for the godless man to tender the oath, and 
the godfearing to take it’; (because the latter won’t perjure himself, the 
other will). perarrpéeyas, in § 25, was used in a somewhat different sense 
‘to pervert’ justice; ‘and (you may add) it is monstrous for you to refuse 
to take it yourself, in a matter in which (Umép ov) you’ require ¢hose gen- 
tlemen (the judges, namely,) to take an oath before they decide’, The 
judges were sworn upon entering the court to decide ‘according to the 
best of their judgment’, § 5, supra. 

§ 31. ‘If you tender the oath, (you argue) that to entrust the case to 
the decision of heaven is an act of piety; and that (your opponent) ought 
to require no other judges than himself; and therefore (//, you say this 
because, yap) you offer him the decision of the matter’, Comp. Quint. v 
6.4, At is gui defert aliogui agere modeste videtur quum litis adversa- 
rium iudicem factat, et eum cuius cognitio est onere liberat, gui profecta 
alieno iureturando stari guam suo mavult, Victorius thinks that this is 
borrowed from Aristotle, 


1 T have translated this ‘the adversary’ in the Introd. p. 203, but I now think 
that it should rather be referred to the same person as avrév, 
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§ 32. un’ avrov] ‘by yourself’, supra, § 20, note on I 1.12, I 7. 35. 

éxovorov yap ro doixeiv] On the ‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ as 
affecting the character of actions, see Eth. Nic. Ill cc. I, 2,3, where the 
subject is thoroughly discussed ; and on the degrees of criminality, and 
the distinction of wrong actions done with malice prepense, éx mpovoias, 
or with deliberate purpose, mpoa:péoe, and those which are due to acci- 
dent, mistake, dary, or the momentary blindness of passion, see Eth. N. 
V 10, both of which passages have already been more than once referred 
to. On Bia as a supposed source of action, I 10. 14, and the Appendix 
‘On the seven sources of action’, Introd. p. 225. 

The term ‘injustice’ or ‘criminality’ can only be applied to actions 
voluntary in the proper sense of the word: the pleader who has executed 
two contracts, one conflicting with the other, and thus violated his en- 
gagements, argues that this was done in one or the other instance, either 
by force or fraud, compulsion or mistake, and that this exempts him 
from responsibility. 

§ 33. ovuvaxreoy] ovvayery like ovAdoyiferOar, ovAAapBavery, ovANEyetr, 
avvopay, cuudeiv, cumevat, &c., and similarly comprehendvre, colligere, all 
convey the notion of ‘gathering’ facts together, for the purpose of com- 
parison, and so drawing a conclusion of some kind. ovvayew and ovddo- 
yiterOa: are to ‘draw logical inferences’, from facts or premisses which 
you put together, and so by comparison are led to infer some general 
conclusion respecting them. 

To TH Stavoig add’ ov ro ordpart] This is the famous 7 yAdoo" ouopoy” 
4 8€ pny dvoporos, Eur. Hippol. 612. The success of Aristophanes, and 
the vulgar misapprehension arising chiefly therefrom, have brought on 
Euripides a most baseless charge of immorality, so far at least as it is 
grounded upon this line. Cicero, de Off. 111 29, has seen and exposed 
the fallacy. All the moralists without exception admit that the essence 
of a lie resides not in the words, but in the intention and moral pur- 
pose; and the verse when properly interpreted asserts no more than this, 
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, ~ A @ / A \ 
TavTa avaipel 6 Mn Eupevwy ois wuooev’ Sia yap 
~ 4 ioe a ~ > A q ~ 
TOUTO Kal TOS VOMOLS XpwvTat OMocayTes. Kat “‘Uuas 
\ - ’ e > / 
pev afiovuev Eupevew ois duooavTes StkaleTe, avTol 
5) ) ’ ~ 99 4 ef N bY ot 
0 ovk éupevovmev.” Kat doa av adda aifwv tis 
/ 
ELTTELEV. 
\ A F ~ 9 J , > ?- 
[wept prey ouv Twv aTéexvwy TioTEewy ecipnoOw 
TooavTa.| 


See Paley’s note. It seems to me that the Hippolytus in its. second and 
altered form, as we now have it, is, with the exception of the one fatal 
blot of Phaedra’s false charge which brings about the death of the hero, 
one of the most moral and high-toned, as it certainly is one of the very 
best, of the extant tragedies of Euripides. 

avatpet| supra § 21, avatpety cvvOyKny, rovs vopovs. 

kat Tois vopots xpavrat dpocavres| ‘the laws also (as well as other 
things) are not enforced till an oath has been taken’, ‘the laws in parti- 
cular are only enforced after an oath has been taken’. 

kat vuas wév] On the explanation of this topic, and of the var. lect. 
€ppevovpey and éeupevovor, see Introd. pp.204—5. MS A° has éupévovow ; 
the rest ¢upevodpev, which Bekker retains. 

elpnobw| See on I 11. 29. 
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APPENDIX (A) 


ON 


A 11 § 17. 


oTopyn, Epws, pirciv, ayamay. 


[The following Appendix has already appeared as an article in 
the Journal of Philology, Vol. 1 No. 1-(1868), pp. 88—93._ s.] 


THERE are four terms in Greek which represent different states 
.or degrees of affection, fondness, liking, love, in its most general 
acceptation. Of these oropyy and épus are co-ordinate terms, in this 
respect, that they both designate what Aristotle calls 7a@y, instinctive 
affections, implanted in sentient beings by nature. 

otopyy is the natural and instinctive affection that subsists be- 
tween parent and child; irrational, but moral; an aAoyov zados, 
but 7Oixdv. ydv ye maryp Téxvoicw ei otopynv éxot, Philem. ap. Stob. 
Meineke, Fr. Comm. Gr. 1v 63. Fr. Inc. 108. orépyev, Oed. R. 1023, 
éeorepfev of parental affection, Oed. Col. 1529. Plat. Legg. VI 754 B, 
kaQarep rais...cTépye TE Kal oTépyeTat vo Tov yevvgoavtwv. Ar. Eth. 
N. 1X 7, 1168 @ 2, orépyovres womwep téxva: ib. line 7, orépyes 8 tod 
épyov, tovro 5¢ duorxdv, which describes an instinctive feeling, though 
not here the specially parental; comp. vill 14, 1161 0 18, of yovets prev 
yap orépyovct Ta. téxva...ra dé réxva Tovs yoveis: and line 25, of pév yap 
evOus yevoueva, orépyovow, for which immediately afterwards prActy is 
twice substituted, lines 27, 28. But the verb is by no means confined 
to this special sense, and passes readily into the more general significa- 
tion of ‘liking’ in the modified form of ‘acquiescence’ and ‘ tolera- 
tion’ (to acquiesce in, put up with, as aivety and ayargv); and is even 
applied to the sexual affection, as Xen. Symp. vu 14 and 21; and 
in Ar. Eth. N. viii 5, 1157 @ 29, it is used to express the instinctive 
liking or love which children feel for one another, 5: 7d5ovnv aAAyAovs 
orépyovras, worep ol aides: Eows, again, the other form of instinctive 
or animal affection, is sometimes substituted for oropy7, as Eur. Fragm. 
Erecth. 19 (Dind.), ap. Stob. 77, p. 454, épate pytpos maides* ws odx 


” > # “A i“ 
€or pws Tolovros aAAos, olos ndiwy épav. 
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épws differs from the preceding only in respect of its special 
direction and the absence of moral character: otherwise it is an 
aXdoyos dpegis, a natural, animal impulse ; the sexual form of érOvpia, 
or natural appetite. ore émcPupia tis o Epws wavti djAov, Plat. Phaedrus 
237 D. ydovyq xat Atry peurypévov (the characteristic of értGupia) 
épwra, Tim. 42 A; and though it is doubtless applied metaphorically, 
in the sense of a ‘passionate desire’ sémz/ar to the animal appetite, 
to represent intellectual and moral desires, as when Plato says épav 
pabyncews, ppovyoews, Tdv kadav, yet I believe that when directly and 
literally applied to its object, it seldom or never means anything else. 
Arist. Eth. N. 1x 10, 1171 @ 12, épav...tdmepBody ydp tus elvar BovAcrar 
girias, totro dé mpos éva, is an exception; here épay is said to be a 
kind of ¢tAca: the individual passion opposed to ‘affection’ or ‘love’ 
in general. The reverse of this—the ordinary distinction of the two. 
words—appears in Pl. Phaedrus, 231 Cc, rovtovs padiora hace pireiv ov 
av épaot, that is, they feel the highest (moral) affections for those who 
have inspired them with the sensual passion. Comp. 255 E, xaAei de 
nvTov Kal oleTat OUK Epwra aAha didriav elvar. Symp. 179 C, iwepeBadero 
TH pitia dea tov epwra, where épws represents the oropy7j, or natural 
affection. Ib. 182 Cc, drdias, & dy) padtora gedet o épws éuroreiv, Ar, 
Polit. 11 4, 1262 6 12, ws tav épowrov dia To ododpa directv eriPvpotv- 
Tov cvpdovat, Eth. N. 1X §, 1167 @ 3, eorxe 5x) apyy ptAias elvar, worep 
Tov épav, 7 dia THS OWews yOov}. The distinction of épws and dria 
appears very clearly in Eth, Nic, 1x 1, sub init., 1164 @ 3 seq., év de 
TH €pwry «.t.A. The application of the word to a higher and purer 
love, in such passages as Eur. Fragm. Dict. vu (Dind., Wagner), aAX’ 
€or Oy tts GAAos év Bporois Epws, Wuyis Sixaiws awppoves Te Kayabjs, 
Kat xpyv O€...rav edoeBovvruy oitwes ye owdpoves épav: and Fragm, 
Oedip. ut (Dind.), vir (Wagn.), évos 8 Epwros dvros ob pu Wdov7" ot 
pv xaxav épdow, of d€ Trav Kadav' o 6 eis TO ewdpov éx' apernY ayov 
épws (yAwros avOpwrouw. This is no exception, for here it is still the 
animal impulse which is represented as sublimed and purified, and 
transformed (by a metaphor) into a moral appetite, just as the épws 
in Plato’s Phaedrus and Symposium is converted by the same process 
into a passion of philosophical enthusiasm. } 
direiv and ¢tA‘a are designations of ‘love’ in its widest and most 
comprehensive sense. The verb may even stand as a synonym of 
épav, as Topic. A 153 106 é 2, r? pev Kara TH Sutvovay dedety ré pucely 
traveler, To O€ KaTa THY Twpareery évépyccav ovdev, where the to duAciv 
Kara THv cwparuyy évépyew is of course equivalent to épdv. It also 
includes the whole family of likings gat fondnesses, natural and ac- 
quired, which are attached to s ce cial ess ‘pi he aa 
objects, expressed | less nd ad . ves; as rAorou 
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who is fond of so and 80’, dirowos, didurros, dirorisos, hirovexos, 
dirératpos, didavros, &c. In the eighth and ninth books of the Nic. 
Eth. ¢iAia embraces every kind of moral and intellectual affection, 
instinctive or acquired, and is identified both with orépyew (vir 14, 
1161 @ 27, 28) and ayamav—see for example viii 3, where all three 
are employed as equivalent terms (1156 a 14,16), épav, the sensual 
appetite being expressly distinguished from them by its own name, 
52,4. In Plato, Phaedrus 241 C, D, it comprehends even épws, ryv 
épacrov piriayv, followed by ds waida Pirodtorv épacrai; and in 
the same verse ayawav is used in the same sense (ws Avkoe apy” 
ayardo, ws maida PtAovouv épacrai). In the Ethics therefore it 
expresses every shade and variety and gradation of the feeling of 
love in its moral and intellectual aspects from the instinctive affec- 
tion of the parent, to the highest and ideal form of love; which 
according to the Greek notion was not that which subsists between 
the two opposite sexes, but that between two members of the supe- 
rior sex; and again within that the /viendship of two good men. 
The definition of ¢:Aéa in the Rhetoric, 1 4. 2, is ‘the wishing any 
one what you think good, for his sake and not for your own’ (this 
is repeated from the Ethics), ‘and the inclination or tendency to 
do such things to the best of your power’. This is disinterested 
affection, love in its moral aspect, and also in some degree intellec- 
tual, in so far as it implies choice: and in this respect corresponds 
with the Latin diligere, or deligere, to choose the object of your 
affection, which implies a judgment of his value. The analysis as well 
as the definition of the wafos in the Rhetoric excludes all con- 
sideration of épws, and in fact it 1s treated rather as friendship than. 
as love. | 

We next come to the distinction between ¢uAev and ayardy. 
Doderlein, Zaf. Syn. p. 103, and Rost and Palm in their Lexicon, 
connect ayamay with the root of dyaza: and its congeners: this would 
make the distinctive character of ayam@y an intellectual form of love 
derived from ‘admiration’ or a high estimate of the merits of the 
person loved. Whether this be the true derivation of the word or 
not, this notion of selection or affection, conceived, on the ground of 
admiration, respect, and esteem, certainly enters into its meaning. 
Xen. Mem. 11 7. g is decisive on this point. Speaking of the rela- 
tions of a master to his female servants, Socrates says, édy 5€ tpoora- 


joys Orws évepyot wal, ov pev exeivas Hrdyoets opav woheAipovs TeauTa 
Toys Stas evepyot dou, od ps pidyjoes dp o urd 


ovoas’ éxeivat bé oe ayaryoover aicfopevat xaiporta oe adrais. The 
same conception of value (estimation) and hence esteem, as the 
foundation of love—complete ¢:A‘a—appears in a passage of Plato’s 
Lysis,.215 A, B, ta Sy Towadra Tas av ur adAnAwy ayarnben pndepiay 
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érixoupiav adAnAows éxovta (the service rendered or benefit conferred 
is the ground of the esteem and affection); 6 5é py tov Seopevos ovde 
Tiayardy av. & 8& py ayaran ovd av dudai. 

I have looked over, with the help of an index, the instances of 
the word which occur in the Nicomachean Ethics, and find that in 
every case it may, and in many must, have this sense of an acquired 
affection, founded upon the judgment or intellectual faculty, which is 
indicated by the term ‘esteem’, and thereby distinguished from the 
irrational appetite épws, and the purely emotional, and usually moral 
affection, diAia. In I 3, init. 1095 817, the esteem which the vulgar 
have for a life of sensual enjoyment is represented as the result of 
a judgment about pleasure: and the same is the case with &v aura 
ayarara, at the end of the Chapter, ‘they are valued, prized, 
esteemed, in and for themselves’. In 111 13, 1118 J 4, it is distin- 
guished from xa/pew, the instinctive affection, in the sense of to | 
‘estimate or prize’; and at the end of c. 14 there is a very marked 
and decisive exemplification of this sense of the word, 6 yap ovrws 
. €xwov padrov ayarg tas toiavtas ydovas THs agias, where the aéia, 
‘their value’, shews clearly what determines the particular character - 
of the affection. In further illustration of this I will merely refer to 
other places of the Ethics. In 1x 7, from 1167 4 32 onwards, four 
examples of the word in this signification occur nearly together: in 
one of them it is actually contrasted with ¢iAciv: and x 7, 1177 3 2, 
and 9, 1179 @ 28, where it is placed in juxtaposition with ripdyras, 
another word which conveys the notion of ‘value’, are two clear 
instances, aya7dv therefore as contrasted with épgv and ¢uAciy repre- 
sents the Latin diligere as opposed to amare’. 

It may be questioned whether this is the primary and original 
sense of ayamdy, since the meaning that appears most prominently 
and conspicuously in the Homeric use of it and ayaralew is that 
of the external manifestations and signs of affection shewn in ‘ wel- 
coming’’ a friend or stranger, or in fondling and caressing as a 
father his child, Odys. x 17: and the word is the precise counter- 
part of aozaleoOar. See the examples in Damm’s Lexicon, which all 
have this character; except Odys. ¢ 289, where it bears the sense, 
common in the later language, and shared with aivety and orépyew, ° 
of acquiescing in, putting up with, contentment. But as it seems 
easier and simpler to derive the notion of the external indications of 

1 Ernesti, Clav. Cic. s.v. diligere magis ad tudicium, amare vero ad intimum 
animi sensum pertinet. See Déoderlein, Lat. Syn. p. 97 seq., and Trench, Mew 
Test. Syn. p. 43 seq. 

2 Dr Lightfoot in Cambridge Fournal of Classical and Sacred Ph- “Ta. 9. 


Vol. 111 (1857) p. 92, regards this usage of Homer as d 
and original sense of the word. 
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welcome from an internal sense or judgment, previously acquired, of 
the worth or value of one whom you receive so kindly, than the 
reverse process, the derivation of the feeling, whether it be esteem or 
affection, from the external manifestations of it, I prefer regarding 
the intellectual judgment as the basis of the distinction between 
it and the other forms of affection, and ‘esteem’ as its primary and 
original signification. If Ddderlein’s derivation from dyapa, and 
words of that family, could be ed upon, no doubt would be 
left upon this question. 

In common usage, however, it is, like ¢cAetv, by no means con- 
fined to a single sense. In Plato’s Sympos. 180 B, it takes the place 
of épav in the representation of the lowest and most sensual form of 
the passion or appetite of love, drav 6 épwpevos tov épactyy ayamre 
y] Orav o épacrys ta waidixa. In Lucian, Ver. Hist. 1 25, we find 
similarly, éravws ayataca tov veavicxoy. 

We therefore arrive at the conclusion in respect of these terms, 
expressive of different kinds of love or affection, that, although they 
are all of them more or less interchangeable in the ordinary lan- 
guage, yet in the strict and proper application of them they may be 
thus distinguished :— 

otopyy and épws are alike in that they are natural, spontaneous, 
and instinctive; but gpws is properly a sensual appetite, and oropyy 
a moral affection. 

¢gtAia, the most comprehensive (in its ordinary use) of the four, 
belongs to the emotional part of our nature, includes all grades of the 
natural instinctive affection from a liking for wine to the perfect 
friendship (the highest form of love) between good man and good 
man; and in this its highest and normal sense acquires a moral 
aspect. 

ayargy (dyary does not appear in any writers earlier than those 
of [the Septuagint and] N. T.) gives the zfellectual aspect of love, 
in the shape of esteem; no longer a mere emotion, but an affection 
acquired and conceived after an exercise of judgment, consisting in 
a valuation or estimate formed of the worth of the object of preference. 


APPENDIX (B) 
ON 


A 12 § 22. 
On an irregular formation of the Greek passive verb. 


[The following Appendix has, like the last, already been allowed 
to appear in the Journal of Philology, Vol. 1 No. 1 (1868), pp. 93—97- 
The additions in square brackets are taken from the margin of Mr 
Cope’s own copy of the Journal, now in Mr Sandys’ possession. _ s.] 


Pboveicbar, POovovpevor, is an example of the irregular formation 
of the passive, which is not seldom found in other Greek authors, but 
is So much more frequent in Aristotle’s writings that it may perhaps 
be regarded as one of the characteristics of his style. In the Greek 
Grammars that I have consulted, with the exception of that of Dr 
Donaldson, who only bestows on it a passing observation’, it is left 
unnoticed, and I will therefore illustrate it by some examples that I 
have collected. 

The best account of it that I have found is given in Madvig’s 
Latin Grammar, Ch. 1. on the dative case, § 244 b, and Obs. 3, 4, 
Engl. Transl. ; his explanation of the Latin usage will apply equally 
well to the Greek. 

The transitive verb, which expresses a direct action of subject 
on object—the relation of the two being inverted in the passive, in 
which agent becomes patient and patient agent, I strike A, A is 
struck by me—is the only kind that according to strict grammatical 
rule admits of the passive formation: verbs neuter, in which the 
action ends in itself; to walk, to run, and verbs which transmit the 
action, but zdirectly—these are verbs which in Greek and Latin 
‘govern’ other cases than the accusative (the case which expresses 
the direct action)—cannot, properly speaking, be converted into 
passives. 


1 Greek Gram. § 431. Obs. hh, ii. 
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Speaking of the dative case, ‘the object of reference’, in Latin, 
Madvig says, § 244 b, “this cannot, like the proper object, become 
the subject with the passive, and such verbs (like those that are 
intransitive) can only be used impersonally in the passive, invidetur, 
nemini nocetur.” (I am not sure that there is any exact analogy to 
this in Greek, apapraveras is a doubtful case.) Obs. 4 gives a few 
exceptions. ‘To make such a dative the subject, and to use the 
verb of it personally in the passive, is a rare irregularity ; invideor, 
Horace, A. P. 56, credor, Ov. Trist. I 10. 25, medendis corporibus, 
Liv. vil 36,” add regnari, Tac. Hist. 1 16, wirginibus bacchata 
Lacaenis Taygeta, Virg. Georg. 11 487, regnata, Hor. Od. 1 6. 11, 11 
29. 27, Ovid. Heroid. x 69. 2, emperor, Hor. Ep. 15. 21. Heusinger 
ad Cic. de Off. 11 4 gives a list of neuter verbs which become passives, 
but does not make the necessary distinctions: most of those which 
he quotes are used as impersonals. [On Latin participles of this 
formation, see Munro, on Lucr. 11 156, 363.] 

Obs. 2, “Some few verbs are used both with the accusative and 
the dative (in applying this to the Greek, for dafive, must be substi- 
tuted, ‘some other case with or without a preposition’,) without any 
perceptible difference in their signification, adulor, aemulor, despero, 
praestolor.” In Greek ObopvBetcbat (yas OopvBeirw, Plat. Phaedr. 245 
B), apeActo Oar (apeActy with accus. Herod. vi1 163) are analogous. 

In English a similar license is admitted, particularly in verbs 
which are constructed with prepositions, ‘do as you would be done 
by’, or ‘done unto’, Locke, Essay, Bk. 1 ch. 3, §§ 4 and 7, ‘to be sent 
for’, ‘gone for’, ‘looked for’, ‘to be relied upon’ (hence the vulgar 
reliable, unaccountable, and similar irregularities). See an observa- 
tion on this subject in Marsh’s Lect. on the Engl. Language, Lect. 
xvi § 14. ‘The rejection of inflexions, and especially the want of 
a passive voice, have compelled the use of some very complex and 
awkward expressions...such a thing has been gone through with, to 
be taken notice of, to be lost sight of, are really compound, or rather 
agglutinate, passives, &c.” [See Thring, Exercises in Grammar, p. 3, 
‘I am told’.] 

I subjoin some instances of this irregular passive from various 
Greek authors. Euripides, Ion 87, Hapvno.ades 8 aBarot xopydat 
karaaprrouevat, 1b. 475, xopevouery tpirod, Iph. Taur. 367, avAetrac 
dé wav péAabporv. * 

Thuc. 1 126, ércrerpappevor tyv pvdaxyy, (“even the dative or 
genitive of the person, which had formed the object of the active 
verb, may become the subject of the passive. Thuc.1126. Xen. 
Anab. 11 6. 1, aarorpnbevres tas xepadds',&c.” Donaldson, Gr. Gr. u.s.), 


1 I rather think that this is not the right explanation of the construction in 
these two cases; at all events it may be otherwise explained. The verbs émirpé- 
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The deponents aipetcOat and wretoGa: are converted into passives 
in Xen.Memor. 111 2. 3, Ar. Pol. vi (IV) 45, 1299 @ 19, alpadvray 58 
kat mperBevrai (this may possibly be justified by the transitive use of 
aipeiv, but in a different sense, the middle being necessary to the notion 
of ‘choosing’, or ‘taking for oneself’). Plat. Phaedr. 69 B (in Ast’s 
note several other examples of wvetcOa: pass. from Xenoph. and Plat.) 
sim. amapvetoOa, passive, Ar. Anal. Pr. 1 32, 47 4 2, 3, 4. dvaBa- 
Geis, Xen. de re equestr. u1 4, of a horse that is mounted (the 
regular constr. is avaBaivew ép trmov, or ép immov). avaBaivew in 
Hom. with the accus. has a diff. sense, ‘to go up f0’.) azeActaBan, 
Conv. Iv 31. xaAeraiverat, to be regarded, or treated, with angry 
feeling, Plat. Rep. 1 337 A. omovdalerOar, to be eagerly pursued, 
(several other examples in Ast’s Lexicon s. v. éorovdacpévovs, Isocr. 
Panath. § 1 44) ib. vi 485 E, apeActoOa (see above) VIII 551 A, 
katappoveicOa, ib. 556 D, xatayeAac@jvat, Euthyphro. 3 Cc, rAnppe- 
AeioPar, Phaedr. 275 E, Dem. de Cor. § 155, (ina law). ozovdalec Oat, 
Katagpoveiobar, Ar. Rhet. 1 [2. 16], 3. 7, vmepéxerPar, Rhet. 1 
7. 2, 3, and Eth. N. Iv 8, 1124 d 10, (vaepéyev re or twa do occur, 
but rarely). OopvBeicOa, 1 2. 10, II 23. 30, Topic. A 12, 105 @ 16, 
Isocr. Panath. érnvypevos xat reBopvBypévos (on GopuBeiocbar see above). 
BonOetoGa:, Rhet. 11 6. 6, éixexeipyrar, U1 I. 3. émBovdActerPat, Pol. 
vill (V) 10, 1311 5 35, POovetoGat, ib. 11, 1313 &@ 23, meoreveaOar, 
ib. 10, 1310 6 16, “Xen. Symp. Iv 29, Isocr. c. Demon. § 30, m- 
orevbevtes, 7. eipyv. § 76, Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 622,§ 4. peréxer Oar, 
‘to be participated in’, Arist. Metaph. A 9, 990 4 30, Top. A 121 
@12, Tov perexouevov Aoyov, 126 a 18 and 21, Eth. Eud. 1 8. 2. 
apoordtrecOat, Top. E 129 @ 14, émratrrecOar, Metaph. A 2, 982 
a18, évvmapxeoO$ar (an unusually strange form), Anal. Post. 1 4, 73 
618, (Waitz ad loc.) kxaryyopetoGar passim ap. Arist. (Waitz ad 
Anal. Pr. 47 61.) [BoyOetcOa, Rhet. 11 6. 6; wapnueAnuevos, Eth. 
N. X 4, 1175 @ 10; Plato, Crat. 404; évreOupypevos (Heindorf) Phae- 
drus, 246 c (with Thompson’s note); avdoaerat, Soph. Phil. 140; 
Homer, Od. Iv 1773 wapadoyierat, de Soph. Elench. 165 @ 169. 
xexapicOw in Plato, Phaedrus, 250 C, ro aicOavopevoy, Rep. 11. 375 A] 


mew and drorduvev are both transitive, and therefore the passive form is regular. 
The accusative is the /oca/ accusative, which expresses the seat of any affection or 
quality, and follows adjectives and verbs neuter and passive; Jelf (Kiihner), Gr. 
Gr. § 545. 6, supposes with great probability that this is a mere extension of the 
ordinary cognate accusative and its varieties, ayaOés ryv Wuxi, Ta woderecd, 
dpernv, &c. (Flat.), cados rd rpdowror, adyetv THY Keparhy, Ta Oppara, SépecOar rd 
yoTov, TOV Ta Ta Kareaydtwy; Gorg. 515 E. Bony dyalds Mevédaos, wodas wxds 
"AxtAAevs, and so on. By the same rule, r7v @uAaxkjy after émcrerpappévos expresses 
the seat of, the place as it were in which it is deposited or lodged ; the trust (viz. 
the watch) committed to them. [Similarly mioreveoOal rt, to be entrusted with, 
something, the thing being the /ocal seat of the trust, that in which the trust 
resides. | 


‘ 
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apapraverGa: certainly occurs as a pass., frequently in Sophocles 
and Plato, Eurip. Troad. 1028, Ar. Eth. Nic. IV 9, 1125 @ 19, in 
the form ypaprnpévos; and in some other forms which are undoubt- 
edly passive; Xen. Mem. I 2. 9, apapravopeva, dis, Arist. Eth. Nic. 
HI 3, 1113 @ 35, apapryderra, (also auapraverat, aS II 5, 1106 5 26, 
and elsewhere, which in this place from the opposition to xarop@otraz, 
line 30, seems more likely to be passive than middle): but in those 
cases where the choice between passive and middle is open, and the 
form does not determine it, as auaprovera: apapravopevos, it is often 
difficult to decide between the two. Homer certainly employs the 
middle, Od. 1x 512, apaprjceoOa:; and there seems no positive ob- 
jection to the interpretation of some of the forms employed by Plato 
and Aristotle as middle. (Ast in his Lexicon ranks all of them in 
Plato amongst the passives.) If the forms in question, apapraver Oar 
&c., are regarded as passive, the accusative, which in fhis case 
becomes the nomin. to the passive verb, is the cognate, and not the 
direct, accusative. The object of the erroneous proceeding is the 
mistake that is made, apapravev apaprnya; which becomes the sub- 
ject to the passive. 


APPENDIX (C) 


ON 


A 15 § 23. 


On €l OU. 


Hermann on Viger, p. 833, n. 309, followed by Matthiae on Eur. 
Med. 87, defends this combination of ei with the direct negative 
instead of py against Elmsley, who holds it to be inadmissible, on 
the ground that, when it occurs, the negative does not belong to the 
hypothetical conjunction, but is attached closely to the word which 
it negatives, so as to combine with it one negative notion; as in 
Soph. Aj. 1131, «i rovs @avovras ovx eds Oarrew wapuv; where ovk éds 
is equivalent to xwAvers: in which cases the direct and not the hypo- 
thetical form of the negative is properly used to express an adstract 
negation. 

But this explanation, though it is well adapted to the passage 
of the Ajax’ quoted in support of it, is not universally applicable, 
and requires therefore to be supplemented by another and a dif- 
ferent solution. For example, in Plat. Phaedo 62 a, we have in 
two consecutive sentences, first ef ovdémore, and secondly ef yy dovy 
éort, and both after the same word Oavpaorov. Now according to 
Hermann’s rule this yx scvov should be ovy dovov, because the nega- 
tive here is just as much an abstract negation of dotoy as ovx égv 
is of égy in the Ajax, the one ‘unhallowed’ as the other ‘to for- 
bid’: the same rule ought to be equally applicable to both; but 
it is not, and therefore this explanation of the distinction in this 
case breaks down. 

The explanation, that I would add, as more generally applicable, 
is this. It is universally acknowledged that «i does not always pre- 


~ 1 Eur. Ion, 388, 
ws el pev ovxér torw, byxw0y rady, 
el 5° Eoriv, EXOy wnrpos els Oyw word, 
can doubtless be explained on this principle. And the same may 1 
el 3° ovx wv, quoted by Herm. on Med. 348 (on Elms.) from Antiphs 
Ill 99 A. 
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serve its hypothetical force, but may be put in the place of ore or us 
to express a simple fact; or of éwei, ‘since’, as a hypothetical con- 
sequence, where however no doudt is implied; or of roérepov ‘ whe- 
ther’, as an alternative, after éowrgv and similar verbs of questioning. 
See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 617. 2; Viger, p. 504, c. vill § 6. 3, and 
the passages quoted by Hoogeveen and Zeune in the note; Jelf 
(Kiithner), Gr. Gr. § 804. 9; Buttm. Jud. to Mid. ei pro ore post 
eidévat, aicxvverOa: (Buttm. does not mean that the usage is confined 
to these two verbs, but merely that these happened to be the only 
two instances of it in this speech of Dem.); Id. in Jud. ad Plat. dial, 
Iv ‘ei in re certa, et cétra hypothesin, valet siguidem (da) Men. c. 3. 
d (p. 72 A) ei avevpyxa.” Now it seems to me that whenever é 
is used in this non-hypothetical sense, it naturally and properly is 
construed with the direct negative, just as or and ws, or ézeé or 
aorepov, would be, and in the same sense. And I appeal again to 
the passage of the Phaedo, where, as I think, in default of this 
explanation, there is no reasonable way of accounting for the varia- 
tion of ov and py in the two cases after the same word, Oavpaotoy. 
In the first sentence the hypothesis is altogether discarded, and the 
translation is, ‘perhaps it will be surprising to you ¢ha? this alone...and 
that it never happens; &c.’: in the second, the hypothetical fovva is 
retained, though the sense is lost, and ¢i is still ‘if’ ; ‘it seems perhaps 
surprising Zf (as is the fact nevertheless, of which however there is no 
doubt) it is not allowed to these same men to do themselves a service’, 
Now there is a special class of words, like aicypov, Sewov, aroroy, 
Oavpacrov, Oavpafev, which are habitually followed (especially in the 
Orators) by «i in the sense of ort, and are sometimes accompanied by 
its attendant ov: still, although exact accuracy seems to require the 


- direct negative in these cases, the ordinary fondness for indefinite 


and hypothetical expressions, which has been noticed as character- 
istic of Greek habits of thought and speech (the use of the indefinite 
vy, with relatives for instance, & py rocel, dre S¢ tovTO py qrovotew, 
Dem. c. Lept. 464, et sim.), prevails so far that in the great majority 
of cases the py is retained. In Medea 87 (one of the lines on which 
Herm. writes his note) «i rovode y' ebvys ovver’ od orépyet taTYp; e? is 
certainly equivalent to éei, and ov technically correct (though Her- 
mann’s rule might also apply; as is eizrep in the verse quoted Rhet, 
Il, 23. 1, elwep yap ovdé x.7.X. This is so clear, that Elmsley, who 
condemns ei ov altogether, proposes to. read here émet for eirep. (Note 
ad Med. 87.) Hermann’s example from Thucyd. 1 121, dewov dy ety, 
ef of pev...ovK amepovow, pets 5é...0d« apa SaravyGomev, which, accord- 
ing to him, are equivalent to xaprepyoovew and detooueOa, is much 
more reasonably and naturally explained on the other principle; of 
the two verbs, the first being in fact no part of the hypothesis at all, 
and with the second ov being justified by the meaning of «i, which is 
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equivalent to ért. Herm. adds, however (note on Elms. Med. 87), 
‘“‘Obiter adicimus, etiam ubi ¢« am significat (‘whether or no’, a 
common signification of the particle; where again no hypothesis is 
implied, not merely an alternative) recte sequi ov, ut apud Plat. 
Protag. 341 B, si nulla est negationis ad affirmationem oppositio.” 
ei ov alcyvvoyor. On Elms. Med. 348, he quotes, as exemplifying 
his rule, Hom. Od. £ 274, «i & ov xeivou y' éaot yovds wat Wyvedoreins. 
This seems to me no instance of it at all; and as it is equally unex- 
plained on my principle, it must be regarded as ‘an exceptional case, 
and remain without explanation. All the rest of the examples quoted 
by Herm. 1. c. from Herodotus and the Orators, in illustration of his 
theory, (with one exception) are instances of ei ‘that’ after Sewor. 
The exception is Andoc. wepi trav pvornpiwv § 33, ed Se ovdéy nyap- 
Thar éyw x.t.’4. How this can be brought under Hermann’s rule I 
am quite at a loss to perceive; but on the other principle the 
explanation is most clear and satisfactory. Andocides is defending 
himself, and offers an alternative; ef pév te nogByxa 7...amoKreivaré 
pe. ef Sé oddey yuapryrai pow x.t.A. Who can doubt that in the latter 
member of the alternative the speaker means to represent this as no 
admissible hypothesis—in fact he says so himself, «at rotro tyitv azo- 
Seixvupe capos—and therefore no hypothesis at all? It is therefore 
to be rendered, ‘but the fact being that I have committed no 
offence’, and is a signal example of the inapplicability of Hermann’s 
tule, - 

In Dem. c. Mid. 581. 1, we have ei d€ xarayvovs adixely tore dia 
Tadr ovy tryKouce x.7.A., where ovx bryjKovoe forms no part of the sup- 
position, but is stated as a fact of past time, and contrasted with what 
he may Zossibly do at present. The same applies to Aesch. c. Ctesiph. 
§ 250, 4% ob Sevov Soxet dpiv...o8 rapa tev TUXOVTWY...TADTA TIVES OUK 
éfapvotvrar x.7.A. Arist. Pol. 11 11, 1273 4 3, drowov yap el wévys pay 
wy...pavrdrepos 5 dy ov Bovdyjoerat Saravycas. 

I will conclude this note with two examples of a parallel case in 
which dy with the optative is found following «i, contrary to the ordi- 
nary rule of Greek grammar. One occurs in Dem. c. Lept. p. 475, 
ei péddovtes pey ed macxe svxodavrnv av tov Tadra héyovta wyoioe, 
eri ro 8 adeA€oOa x.7.A., where the contrasted wéy and dé (on which 
Buttm. Gr. Gr. and Jndex to Mid.) shew that the first of the two 
members is independent of the supposition: the other in Aesch. c, 
Timarch. § 85, aromov dy ety, & “A@nvator, ci pydty pév...kat p27 yevo- 
pens pev Kpioews Tept Tod mpayparos yAw ay K.T.A. 
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